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AUTHOR'S  NOTE 


This  little  book  has  been  written  as  a  companion 
volume  to  Our  Sea  Poiver.  The  writer  hopes  that 
those  who  read  the  tales  of  old  sea-fights  which  it 
contains  will  enjoy  them.  Most  of  them  he  has  read 
aloud  to  children  in  the  schools,  some  of  them  several 
times ;  and  no  praise  (if  praise  the  tales  are  fortunate 
enough  to  earn)  can  ever  give  him  greater  satisfaction 
than  the  interest  and  pleasure  which,  to  his  delight, 
were  plain  upon  their  faces  and  in  their  manner.  For 
their  encouragement  he  thanks  them. 

His  thanks  and  the  thanks  of  his  Publishers  are 
also  due  to  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  and  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  most  kindly 
permitted  use  to  be  made  of  the  plans  from  Captain 
Mahan's  works. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  SHIP-0F-THE-L1NE 

A  well-known  writer  has  said  that  "  there  has 
been  perhaps  no  such  beautiful  thing  on  earth,  the 
work  of  man's  hands,  as  an  old  seventy-four  under 
sail."  And  if  a  single  ship  was  a  thing  so  beautiful, 
a  fleet  of  such  ships  in  fair  weather,  and  under  a 
summer  sun,  covered  with  a  cloud  of  whitest  canvas, 
manoeuvring  in  line  so  true  that  a  tub  dropped  by 
one  ship  could  be  picked  up  by  that  following,  and 
each  its  exact  two  cables 1  distance  behind  its 
next  ahead,  was  a  sight  to  move  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  No  such  sight  will  be  seen  again.  The 
steel  monsters  of  to-day,  moving,  under  canopies 
of  smoke,  three  or  four  times  as  fast  as  the  old  ship- 
of-the-line,  and  firing  shells  that  carry  with  accuracy 
twelve  or  fifteen  times  as  far  as  her  ill-aimed  round 
shot  would  go,  may  excite  wonder  by  their  grim 
efficiency,  but  beauty  such  as  that  of  the  stately 
old-time  fighting  ship  they  can  never  claim. 

The  old  line  of  battle  was  composed  mainly  of 
seventy-fours.    There  were  larger  ships,  but  there 

1 A  cable's  length  was  120  fathoms,  or  240  yards. 
H.S.P.  a  <E 
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were  not  many  of  them.  A  first-rate,  such  as  the 
"  Victory,"  carried  100  guns  or  more,  and  a  second- 
rate  90  to  98.  They  bore  the  admirals'  flags,  and 
stiffened  the  line  with  their  great  fighting  strength  ; 
but  they  were  apt  to  be  slow  sailers,  and  difficult  to 
manoeuvre.  The  seventy-fours,  or  third-rates,  were 
built  as  far  as  possible  to  one  pattern,  so  that  masts 
and  spars  and  other  gear,  which  fitted  one,  should 
fit  all.  But  there  were  exceptions,  for  some  third- 
rates  carried  only  64  guns,  and  some  as  many  as  80, 
while  a  number  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  British 
fleets  had  been  taken  as  prizes  from  the  French. 

The  ship-of-the-line  was  built  throughout  of  oak. 
Half  of  the  timber  came  from  the  royal  forests,  chief 
amongst  them  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire 
and  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire  ;  the  other  half 
was  foreign.  For  a  single  seventy-four  of  1700  tons, 
and  170  or  180  feet  long,  some  2000  oak  trees  would 
be  needed.  Below  the  water-line,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  ships  were  sheathed  with 
copper,  to  keep  out  the  boring  worms,  which  used 
to  eat  through  the  timbers  of  the  old  unsheathed 
ships,  and  make  them  unseaworthy  in  a  very  few 
years. 

The  cloud  of  canvas  was  carried  by  three  towering 
masts,  which  were  painted  white  in  action  to  dis- 
tinguish them  readily  from  the  black  masts  of  the 
French.  These  masts  were  known  as  fore,  main, 
and  mizzen.  The  mainmast,  which  was  the  tallest 
of  the  three,  from  keel  to  masthead  was  nearly  as 
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tall  as  the  ship  was  long.  Projecting  in  front, 
beyond  the  bow  of  the  ship,  was  the  bowsprit,  with 
the  jibboom  at  its  end,  on  which  the  sails  known  &s 
the  jibs  were  carried.  The  lower  masts  were  built 
up  of  two  or  more  fir  trees,  the  timbers  of  which 
were  bound  together  with  stout  iron  hoops.  Abov& 
these  were  top-masts,  topgallant  masts,  and  royal 
masts,  each  lighter  and  more  tapering  than  the  one 
below.  The  masts  were  secured  by  shrouds  and 
stays  made  of  hempen  rope,  tarred  on  the  outside. 
There  was  no  wire  rigging  in  those  days.  Crossing 
the  masts,  to  carry  the  square-sails,  were  slung  the 
yards.  The  heavy  lower  yards,  themselves  almost 
big  enough  for  a  small  mast,  were  slung  with  chains 
before  an  action.  The  sails  were  named  after  the 
masts  that  carried  them,  main-sail,  maintopsail, 
maintopgallant-sail,  mainroyal-sail,  and  so  on  ;  and 
the  yards  were  named  from  the  sails,  that  which 
carried  the  foretop-sail  being  called  the  foretop-sail 
yard.  To  increase  the  speed  in  light  weather,  such 
as  that  on  the  day  of  Trafalgar,  studding-sails  were 
set  at  the  ends  of  the  yards,  until  from  deck  to  mast- 
head and  from  stem  to  stern  the  ships  were  covered 
with  sails  so  spread  as  to  catch  every  breath  of  air 
that  stirred.  But  the  best  pace  of  these. great  ships 
was  slow.  Some  nine  or  ten  knots  1  an  hour  was  their 
fastest  speed.  Fleets,  which  could  only  sail  at  the 
pace  of  the  slowest  ships,  seldom  moved  at  more 
than  six  or  seven  knots  an  hour,  and  in  action 

1  The  knot,  or  nautical  mile,  is  equal  to  a  mile  and  one-eighth. 
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not  more  than  two  or  three.  To  every  yard  was 
attached  at  different  points  the  running  rigging, 
which  came  down  to  the  deck,  and  hoisted  or  lowered 
them,  or  swung  them  round  with  each  shift  of  the 
wind,  to  fill  or  empty  the  sails,  as  the  needs  of  the 
moment  might  require.  It  was  the  work  of  sixty 
or  seventy  men  to  manage  the  great  sails  of  the 
foremast  or  main-mast,  to  spread  or  reef  or  furl 
them,  and  to  swing  the  yards. 

Beautiful  as  these  ships  were  to  the  eye,  they  were 
cramped  and  comfortless  within.  There  the  very 
colour  was  suggestive,  for  it  was  usually  blood-red, 
so  that  the  terrible  stains  of  battle  might  be  less 
apparent.  Highest  of  all  the  decks  was  the  poop 
right  aft — under  which  was  the  captain's  cabin — 
and  the  forecastle  forward  ;  both  relics  of  the 
towering  castles  built  fore  and  aft  in  earlier  centuries 
as  a  defence  against  boarders.  Beyond  and  below 
the  poop  was  the  quarter-deck,  on  to  which  the 
captain's  cabin  opened.  The  quarter-deck,  which 
was  sacred  to  the  officers,  stopped  short  of  the  main- 
mast. Beyond  it  again,  and  below  it,  was  the 
waist,  which  was  not  decked  over.  Where  the  deck 
planks  would  have  been,  down  the  centre  of  the 
ship,  between  main-mast  and  foremast,  were  lashed 
the  spare  spars,  to  replace  masts  or  yards  damaged 
in  action  or  by  a  gale,  and  on  these  were  laid  the 
ship's  boats  with  oars  and  sails  inside  them,  and 
sometimes  poultry  in  their  coops.  On  each  side  of 
the  spars,  connecting  the  quarter-deck  with  the  fore- 
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castle,  ran  a  plank  gangway  ;  the  starboard  gangway 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ship,  looking  forward,  the 
port  or  larboard  gangway  on  the  left.  On  the  outer 
side  of  each  gangway  were  two  screens,  made  of 
thick  canvas  or  stout  rope  netting,  about  two  feet 
apart,  and  six  or  seven  feet  high,  between  which  the 
rolled-up  hammocks  of  the  crew  were  stowed  each 
day  when  not  in  use.  When  filled  with  hammocks 
these  nettings  formed  a  valuable  defence,  for  they 
stopped  many  a  cannon-ball  in  action.  By  an  odd 
and  provoking  custom  the  sailors  had  to  replace  the 
shot-torn  hammocks  at  their  own  expense. 

Below  the  gangways  and  the  spar-deck,  as  it  was 
called,  lay  the  second  or  upper  deck  of  the  seventy- 
four.  In  the  first  and  second  rates,  which  had  three 
decks,  it  was  called  the  main-deck.  Below  poop  and 
quarter-deck  and  forecastle  it  was  of  course  covered 
in,  but  in  the  waist,  save  for  the  spars  and  boats  and 
gangways,  it  was  open  to  the  sky.  Along  this  deck 
from  stem  to  stern  were  ranged  24-pounder  guns, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  on  each  side.  In  fine  weather, 
when  the  lids  that  closed  the  port-holes  were  drawn 
up,  this  upper  deck  was  fairly  light  ;  but,  when  the 
weather  was  bad  and  tarpaulins  were  drawn  over 
the  open  spaces  and  the  port-holes  were  closed,  there 
was  little  light  but  such  as  came  through  the  plates 
of  thick  glass  in  the  middle  of  the  port -holes.  To 
protect  the  gun-crews  upon  this  open  deck  from 
falling  masts  and  spars,  and  to  catch  men  falling 
from  aloft,  stout  nettings  of  rope  were  hung  across 
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the  ship  below  the  masts  before  going  into  action. 
Sir  Edward  Pellew,  like  many  another  sailor,  once 
owed  his  life  to  the  protection  of  these  nettings. 
In  a  fierce  action  with  a  French  frigate,  a  few  months 
before  he  fought  the  "  Droits-de-l'Homme,"  1  his 
mizzen  topmast  'was  shot  away,  and  fell  into  the 
netting  just  above  his  head.  Fortunately,  the 
netting  held  and  saved  him.  But  in  spite  of  the 
bulwark  of  hammocks  along  the  gangways,  and  the 
nettings  overhead,  the  waist  was  the  worst  part  of  a 
ship  to  be  in  during  an  action.  It  was  always 
called  "  the  slaughter-house,"  for  it  was  exposed  to 
the  musketry  fire  from  the  enemy's  top-masts,  and, 
being  the  centre  of  the  ship,  it  was  the  bull's-eye 
of  the  target  at  which  the  enemy's  guns  were  aimed. 
It  caught  in  consequence  far  more  than  its  due 
share  of  round  shot,  and  the  men  stationed  there 
suffered  much  heavier  losses  than  those  who  served 
the  guns  fore  and  aft. 

Below  the  upper  deck  was  the  first  or  lower  deck, 
where  the  heaviest  guns,  generally  32-pounders,  were 
mounted.  These  guns  had  a  point-blank  range  of 
about  300  yards,  and  when  their  muzzles  were  raised 
the  shot  would  carry  rather  more  than  a  mile,  though 
at  that  range  exact  aiming  was  impossible.  On  the 
lower  deck  the  men  slung  their  hammocks  by  night 
and  took  their  meals  by  day,  as  closely  packed  as 
sardines  in  a  tin,  fourteen  inches  to  a  man  being 
the  rule.    In  quiet  weather  light  and  air  came  in 

1  See  Chap.  VIII. 
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through  the  open  port-holes,  but  if  any  sea  was 
running  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  closed,  and 
for  days  together  the  men  lived  in  semi-darkness, 
and  the  atmosphere  was  heavy  and  foul  with  the 
condensation  of  their  breath.  Nor  were  these  the 
only  discomforts,  for  water  would  always  leak 
through  at  the  edges  of  the  port-lids,  however 
tightly  they  were  closed,  and  more  water  from  the 
breaking  seas  would  often  find  its  way  through  the 
timbers  of  the  deck  above.  In  such  weather  ham- 
mocks and  blankets  were  constantly  wet  through r 
and  the  water,  which  had  come  in,  would  slop  from 
side  to  side  of  the  ship  as  she  rolled.  To  these 
miseries  was  added  a  most  unpleasant  smell,  which 
was  never  absent  in  the  best  of  ships.  It  came 
from  the  putrid  water  in  the  bilges  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ship,  from  decaying  stores,  and  dead  and 
undiscovered  rats.  When  smell  and  damp  became 
unbearable  the  ship  would  be  fumigated  with  brim- 
stone and  vinegar,  and  fire  buckets  would  be  placed 
along  the  decks  to  dry  the  timbers. 

Below  this  deck  lay  the  orlop  deck,  practically 
below  the  water-line  ;  always  dark  and  airless,  and 
reeking  with  the  horrible  stench  of  the  bilges.  Here 
no  tall  man  could  stand  upright,  for  the  space 
between  decks  was  no  more  than  5  feet  6  inches. 
Aft  was  the  cockpit,  where  the  midshipmen  berthed. 
A  dingy  den  it  was,  with  a  lantern  always  burning 
day  and  night.  On  their  mess-table,  after  an  action, 
the  surgeons  dressed  wounds  and  amputated  limbs. 
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Further  forward  were  various  store  rooms,  and  the 
great  cable  tiers,  where  the  cables  lay  coiled  when 
the  ship  was  at  sea,  and  the  anchors  were  stowed 
away.  Beyond  these  was  the  fore  cockpit,  with 
oabins  and  store  rooms  for  boatswain  and  carpenter. 
Below  all  lay  the  hold,  where  provisions  and  water 
were  stored,  in  the  middle  of  the  ship  ;  and  fore  and 
aft  were  the  powder  magazines,  carefully  protected 
against  a  chance  flash  of  fire,  and  always  guarded  by 
sentries  ;  for  one  moment's  carelessness  might  mean 
a  terrible  explosion  and  the  destruction  of  the  ship. 

In  spite  of  all  the  crowding  and  discomfort  and  un- 
healthiness  the  old  seventy-four  was  a  wonderful 
fighting  ship.  She  was  not  designed  or  built  or 
gunned  so  well  as  the  French  ship  of  the  same  class, 
but  she  was  manned  by  crews  with  which  the  crews 
of  no  country  in  the  world  could  compare,  except  per- 
haps the  American.  The  ships  were  handled  and 
fought  to  perfection.  Many  of  the  men  really  liked 
a  battle,  and  to  all  it  meant  prize  money  and  leave, 
with  a  good  time  in  port,  and  it  made  a  break  in 
the  dull  monotony  of  the  daily  round.  After  a  hot 
action  there  was  much  work  to  be  done,  repairing 
and  cleansing  the  ship.  The  smell  of  blood  clung 
to  the  decks  and  beams,  and  added  the  horrible  reek 
of  a  butcher's  shambles  to  the  other  stenches.  Every 
part  had  then  to  be  sprinkled  with  heated  vinegar 
and  disinfected  with  brimstone,  to  cleanse  it  and 
drive  away  the  smell.  On  a  prize,  taken  after  a 
hard  fight,  the  prize  crew  might  be  too  busy  for 
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several  days,  repairing  masts  and  yards,  bending 
new  sails,  reeving  fresh  running  rigging  and  setting 
up  new  stays  and  shrouds,  to  attend  to  this  most 
necessary  work,  and  ships  sometimes  reached  port 
with  the  stains  and  odours  of  battle  terribly  apparent 
to  eyes  and  nose.  But  once  in  port-  all  was  forgotten. 
To  this  generation  there  is  no  need  to  attempt  to 
describe  what  a  few  days'  leave  can  do  to  blot  out 
the  grim  memories  of  the  past. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  FOUK  DAYS'  BATTLE  OF  1666 

"  June  2.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  where  certain 
news  is  brought  us,  of  a  letter  come  to  the  King 
this  morning  from  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  dated 
yesterday  at  eleven  o'clock,  as  they  were  sailing  to 
the  Gunfleete,  that  they  were  in  sight  of  the  Dutch 
fleet,  and  were  fitting  themselves  to  fight  them  ;  so 
that  they  are  ere  this  certainly  engaged  :  besides 
several  do  averr  they  heard  the  guns  yesterday  in 
the  afternoon." 

So  wrote  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  in  his  famous  diary 
on  that  June  day,  between  the  Great  Plague  and 
the  Fire.  It  was  the  second  of  the  four  days  of  the 
great  battle  in  1666.  Samuel  Pepys  was  an  official 
high  up  in  the  Navy  Office,  and  when  in  the  previous 
year  there  was  loud  complaining  that  the  fleet  had 
been  sent  to  sea  short  of  food  and  stores,  he  was 
made  "  Surveyor-General  of  the  Victualling  busi- 
ness," and  at  once  set  busily  about  his  work.  It 
was  no  light  task,  as  he  knew  very  well  ;  for,  as  he 
said,  "  Englishmen,  and  more  especially  Seamen, 
love  their  bellies  above  everything  else,  and  there- 

10 
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fore  it  must  always  be  remembered,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  victualling  of  the  navy,  that,  to  make 
any  abatement  from  them  in  the  quantity  or  agree- 
ableness  of  the  victuals,  is  to  discourage  and  provoke 
them  in  the  tenderest  point,  and  will  sooner  render 
them  disgusted  with  the  King's  service  than  any 
one  other  hardship  that  can  be  put  upon  them." 
"  Englishmen,  and  more  especially  seamen,"  perhaps 
have  not  changed  very  greatly  since  Mr.  Pepys 
wrote  250  years  ago.  He  knew  what  he  had  to  do 
and  he  did  it  well  ;  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  campaign  of  1666  there  were  few  complaints. 

On  the  2nd  June  he  hurried  away  from  his  office 
to  the  river,  to  see  about  sending  off  to  the  fleet  a 
couple  of  yachts  with  a  body  of  soldiers  on  board. 
Coming  on  shore  again  at  Greenwich,  he  went  into 
the  park,  "  and  there  we  could  hear  the  guns  from 
the  fleet  most  plainly.  We  walked  to  the  water- 
side, and  there  seeing  the  King  and  Duke  1  come 
down  in  their  barge  to  Greenwich-house,  I  to  them, 
and  did  give  them  an  account  what  I  was  doing. 
They  went  up  to  the  park  to  hear  the  guns  of  the 
fleet  go  off.  All  our  hopes  now  are  that  Prince 
Rupert  with  his  fleet  is  coming  back,  and  will  be 
with  the  fleet  this  even  :  a  message  being  sent  to 
him  for  that  purpose  on  Wednesday  last." 

The  great  fleet  of  eighty  ships  had  been  put  under 
the  joint  command  of  Prince  Rupertand  George  Monk, 
Duke  of  Albemarle — that  Monk  who  had  brought 

1  James  Duke  of  York,  the  future  James  II. 
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Charles  II.  back  to  his  throne  in  1660.  The  two 
had  joined  it  in  the  Downs  earlier  in  the  week,  but 
a  rumour  came  that  the  French  had  put  to  sea  and 
were  sailing  up  the  Channel  to  join  the  Dutch  ;  and 
Rupert  was  at  once  sent  off  with  twenty  ships  to  hold 
them  back,  and  cover  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  It  was  a  dangerous  move  to  divide  the 
fleet,  and  it  caused  the  loss  of  the  battle,  but  at  the 
moment  the  Dutch,  who  were  commanded  by  De 
Ruyter,  were  believed  to  be  in  harbour.  Directly 
it  was  discovered  that  they  were  at  sea,  messages 
were  sent  off  to  fetch  Rupert  back,  but  for  three 
desperate  days  Monk  with  sixty  ships  had  to  face  the 
Dutch  with  ninety. 

The  English  fleet  was  off  the  North  Foreland, 
making  for  Harwich,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st 
June,  when  "  about  7  aclocke  our  scouts  gave  ye 
signall,  wch  was  leting  ye  top  gallan  sails  fly,  and 
fireing  2  or  3  guns  to  let  us  know  they  discovered 
the  enemies'  fleet  to  the  leeward."  The  Dutch 
had  come  out  with  an  east  wind  behind  them,  but 
early  in  the  morning  it  had  changed,  and  it  was 
now  blowing  hard  from  the  south-west.  To  avoid 
being  driven  to  the  northward,  they  had  anchored, 
and  were  lying  midway  between  Dunkirk  and  the 
Downs  when  the  English  cruisers  sighted  them, 
Word  was  quickly  brought  back  to  the  Duke  that 
he  had  the  main  Dutch  fleet  before  him,  and  that 
it  greatly  outnumbered  his  own.  A  Council  of 
War  was  called  on  board  the  flag-ship.    The  Duke 
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himself  was  for  attacking  at  once.  He  cared  no 
more  for  the  difference  in  numbers  than  did  Blake, 
when  off  the  Thames  he  faced  Van  Tromp's  ninety 
with  only  forty-two.  Monk  like  Blake  was  a 
soldier,  and  perhaps  he  did  not  fully  measure  all 
the  difficulties  that  lay  before  him.  Some  of  the 
sailor  admirals  at  the  Council  of  War  understood 
the  risk  of  fighting  under  the  conditions  of  that  day 
well  enough,  but  "  they  durst  not  oppose  it  .  .  .  for 
fear  of  being  called  cowards,  though  it  was  wholly 
against  their  judgement  to  fight."  Not  only  would 
they  have  to  fight  ninety  ships  with  sixty,  but  their 
poor  sixty  would  be  unable  to  use  their  heaviest 
guns.  They  would  be  to  windward  of  the  enemy, 
and,  as  the  wind  was  strong,  they  would  heel  over 
so  much  when  it  came  abeam,  that  the  lower  ti^r 
of  ports  would  have  to  be  kept  closed,  lest  the  sea 
should  break  in  ;  while  the  Dutchmen's  ports,  as 
their  ships  heeled  over,  would  be  high  out  of  the  water 
on  the  side  engaged,  and  every  gun  would  be  in  action. 
True,  the  Dutch  were  caught  at  anchor  and  at  a 
disadvantage.  With  the  wind  so  high  and  the  sea 
rising,  they  had  expected  the  Duke  to  anchor  also, 
and  he  was  upon  them  so  quickly  that  they  had  no 
time  to  get  their  anchors  up,  and  had  to  cut  their 
cables.  Their  centre  and  rear  were  some  distance 
to  leeward  of  their  van,  and  could  not  get  up  at 
once  against  the  wind  to  help  it.  So  at  the  van 
the  Duke  dashed 1  in  the  old  headlong  English  way, 

1  See  Plan  I. 
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seizing  an  opportunity,  that  Nelson  was  to  seize 
and  use  tb  such  effect  long  afterwards  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Nile.  But  though  the  attack  was  headlong, 
the  English  line,  even  in  that  day,  was  so  well  kept, 
that  their  enemies  marvelled  at  the  sight.  On 
board  one  of  the  Dutch  ships,  serving  as  a  volunteer, 
was  a  young  French  nobleman,  who  wrote  an  account 
afterwards  of  what  he  saw  and  did  in  the  great  fight. 
"  Nothing,"  he  said,  "  equals  the  beautiful  order  of 
the  English  at  sea.  Never  was  a  line  drawn  straighter 
than  that  formed  by  their  ships  ;  thus  they  bring 
all  their  fire  to  bear  upon  those  who  draw  near  them. 
.  .  .  They  fight  like  a  line  of  cavalry  which  is  handled 
according  to  rule,  and  applies  itself  solely  to  force 
back  those  who  oppose  ;  whereas  the  Dutch  advance 
like  cavalry  whose  squadrons  leave  their  ranks  and 
come  separately  to  the  charge." 

But  the  English  were  to  have  no  success  this  day. 
Though  the  Dutch  van  had  been  cut  off,  the  English 
ships,  as  the  sailors  had  foreseen,  were  unable  to 
use  their  lower-deck  guns  on  the  side  next  the  enemy. 
Meanwhile  the  Dutch  centre  and  rear  were  coming 
up,  and  when,  after  three  hours  of  heavy  fighting, 
the  Duke  found  himself  close  to  the  French  coast  by 
Dunkirk,  and  had  to  go  about,  he  ran  straight  into 
them.1  His  position  then  became  as  bad  as  it  could 
be.  He  was  doubled  on,  as  the  French  were  doubled 
on  by  Nelson  at  the  Nile,  and  was  hammered  at 
from  both  sides.    Some  of  his  ships  were  cut  off, 

1  See  Plan  II. 
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two  flag-ships  among  them,  the  "  Swiftsure  "  flying 
the  flag  of  Vice-admiral  Sir  William  Berkeley,  and 
the  "  Henry  "  with  Rear-admiral  Sir  John  Harman 
on  board.  Both  fought  gloriously.  "  Highly  to  be 
admired,"  wrote  a  contemporary,  "  was  the  resolu- 
tion of  Vice-admiral  Berkeley,  who,  though  cut  off 
from  the  line,  surrounded  by  enemies,  great  numbers 
of  his  men  killed,  his  ship  disabled  and  boarded  on 
all  sides,  yet  continued  fighting  almost  alone,  killed 
several  with  his  own  hand,  and  would  accept  no 
quarter  ;  till  at  length,  being  shot  in  the  throat 
with  a  musket-ball,  he  retired  into  the  captain's 
cabin,  where  he  was  found  dead,  extended  at  his 
full  length  upon  a  table,  and  almost  covered  with  his 
own  blood."  His  body  was  taken  to  Holland  by 
the  Dutch,  "  and  there,"  wrote  Mr.  Pepys,  "  he  lies 
dead  in  a  sugar-chest,  for  everybody  to  see,  with  his 
flag  standing  up  by  him."  1 

Sir  John  Harman  was  more  fortunate.  After  a 
desperate  fight  he  saved  his  ship.  "  Being  in  a 
short  time  completely  disabled,  one  of  the  enemy's 
fire-ships  grappled  him  on  the  starboard  2  quarter  ; 
he  was,  however,  freed  by  the  almost  incredible 
exertions  of  his  lieutenant,  who,  having  in  the  midst 
of  the  flames  loosed  the  grappling-irons,  swung  back 
on  board  his  own  ship  unhurt.    The  Dutch,  bent 

1  So  it  was  reported  in  London.  The  report  was  quite  untrue,  for 
the  Dutch  treated  the  body  of  the  dead  admiral  with  the  greatest 
respect. 

2  Right,  looking  forward. 

H.S.P.  B 
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on  the  destruction  of  this  unfortunate  ship,  sent  a 
second  which  grappled  her  on  the  larboard1  side, 
and  with  greater  success  than  the  former  ;  for  the 
sails  instantly  taking  fire,  the  crew  were  so  terrified 
that  nearly  fifty  of  them  jumped  overboard.  The 
admiral,  Sir  John  Harman,  seeing  this  confusion, 
ran  with  his  sword  drawn  among  those  who  remained, 
and  threatened  with  instant  death  the  first  man 
who  should  attempt  to  quit  the  ship,  or  should  not 
exert  himself  to  quench  the  flames.  The  crew  then 
returned  to  their  duty  and  got  the  fire  .under  ;  but 
the  rigging  being  a  good  deal  burned,  one  of  the 
topsail  yards  fell  and  broke  Sir  John's  leg.  In  the 
midst  of  this  accumulated  distress,  a  third  fire-ship 
prepared  to  grapple  him,  but  was  sunk  by  the  guns 
before  she  could  effect  her  purpose.  The  Dutch 
Vice-admiral,  Evertzen,  now  bore  down  to  him  and 
offered  quarter  ;  but  Sir  John  replied,  6  No,  no,  it 
is  not  come  to  that  yet,'  and  giving  him  a  broadside, 
killed  the  Dutch  commander  ;  after  which  the  other 
enemies  sheered  off."  "The  undaunted  Bravery  of 
that  English  Rear- Admiral  cannot  but  be  Admired," 
wrote  the  Dutch  admirals  in  their  report  to  their 
government. 

On  the  11th  June,  when  he  was  home  in  London, 
Sir  John  Harman  was  visited  by  Mr.  Pepys,  who 
wrote  in  his  diary,  "  I  with  my  Lady  Pen  and  her 
daughter  to  see  Harman  ;  whom  we  find  lame  in 
bed.  His  bones  of  his  ancle  are  broke,  but  he  hopes 
*Left. 
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to  do  well  soon  ;  and  a  fine  person  by  his  discourse 
he  seems  to  be  ;  and  he  did  plainly  tell  me  that  at 
the  Council  of  War  before  the  fight,  it  was  against 
his  reason  to  begin  the  fight  then,  and  the  reasons 
of  most  sober1  men  there,  the  wind  being  such, 
and  we  to  windward,  that  they  could  not  use  their 
lower  tier  of  guns." 

The  battle  that  day  lasted  till  nearly  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  by  which  time,  after  eleven  hours  of  fight ing, 
the  two  fleets  had  drawn  apart.  A  hard  night's  work 
followed,  repairing  masts  and  rigging,  fitting  new 
sails,  and  stopping  shot-holes.  For  the  damage  was 
not  all  on  the  English  side.  The  Dutch  losses  were 
heavy  also.  Vice-admiral  Evertsen  and  several 
captains  had  fallen.  Three  ships  had  been  sunk  ; 
others  had  been  dismasted  ;  and  Tromp,  the  son 
of  Blake's  old  enemy,  who  had  commanded  the  van, 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  crippled  flag-ship. 

Next  morning  the  English  found  themselves  with 
forty-four  ships  to  the  Dutch  eighty,  and  there  was 
still  no  news  of  Prince  Rupert.  The  Dutch  at  first 
were  to  windward,  but  by  better  seamanship  the 
English  regained  that  favourite  position,  which  gave 
them  the  choice  of  the  time  and  manner  of  the 
attack.  When  the  fight  reopened  the  Dutch  were 
in  some  disorder.  To  make  matters  worse,  their 
van,  which  had  been  the  rear  on  the  previous  day, 
showed  cowardice,  and  ran  to  leeward.  De  Ruyter 
with  the  centre  had  to  follow  to  keep  touch,  and 

1  i.e.  prudent. 
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Tromp  with  the  rear  was  left  alone  again.  He  was 
surrounded  and  the  odds  were  heavily  against  him, 
but  he  was  as  brave  as  Berkeley  and  Harman,  and 
he  kept  up  the  fight  with  all  his  usual  gallantry, 
until  "  a  most  horrid  noise  of  both  great  guns  and 
muskets  "  told  his  danger  to  De  Ruyter,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  back  the  truant  van  with  his  own 
ships  to  relieve  his  friends.  Meanwhile  Tromp  had 
fared  badly.  A  vice-admiral  had  been  killed  ;  two 
ships  had  been  sunk  and  three  crippled,  and  Tromp, 
who  had  been  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  had 
been  obliged  once  more  to  shift  his  flag. 

The  Dutch  thought  that  Albemarle  might  have 
routed  them,  for  they  were  in  great  disorder,  "  all 
the  ships  huddled  together,"  wrote  De  Ruyter,  "  like 
a  flock  of  sheep,  so  packed  that  the  English  might 
have  surrounded  all  of  them  with  their  forty  ships." 
But  the  Duke  did  not  do  it.  "  Methinks,"  said  a 
Dutch  captain,  "  he  committed  then  a  strange 
fault."  Not  so  strange  probably  as  it  seemed. 
Damaged  masts  and  spars  have  been  answerable 
for  many  similar  "  faults."  It  was  no  doubt  im- 
possible for  Albemarle  to  manoeuvre  his  ships. 
However  that  may  be,  the  Dutch  succeeded  in 
reforming  their  line,  and,  after  another  partial 
engagement,  the  English  fleet  retreated  in  good 
order,  with  those  that  had  been  most  damaged  in 
the  van  ;  and  "  sixteen  of  the  greatest  ships  to  be  a 
bulwark  of  the  rest  and  bring  up  the  rear  in  a  breast, 
and  so  he  shoved  on  the  other  in  a  line  before  him." 
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The  Dutch  pursuit  was  not  pressed.  Their  line  was 
straggling,  and  with  the  wind  falling  to  a  calm  at 
nightfall  the  fight  died  away. 

About  noon  of  the  next  day,  which  was  Whit 
Sunday,  the  wind  had  gone  east,  and  the  Duke, 
after  burning  three  of  his  crippled  ships,  continued 
his  slow  retreat  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
Two  or  three  hours  later,  to  the  relief  of  everybody, 
Rupert  and  his  twenty  ships  appeared  in  the  distance, 
and  "  wee  then  steered  towards  the  Prince  com- 
forting ourselves  with  ye  thoughts  of  renewing  the 
fight  by  returning  on  ye  enemy."  But  they  had 
some  bad  moments  to  pass  through  before  they 
reached  him.  Six  ships  actually  struck  upon  a  well- 
known  shoal,  and  one,  the  "  Royal  Prince,"  the 
finest  ship  in  all  the  fleet,  could  not  be  got  off  again. 
There  was  no  Harman  on  board,  and,  when  the 
Dutch  surrounded  her,  she  surrendered  without  a 
struggle.  The  Dutch  tried  to  tow  her  off,  but 
failing  in  that  they  burnt  her  where  she  lay.  The 
vexation  and  shame  of  her  loss  were  soon  forgotten 
in  the  general  rejoicing  at  the  junction  with  Prince 
Rupert.  Confidence  returned  ;  it  was  resolved  to 
attack  again  on  the  morrow,  and  preparations  began 
at  once.  But  let  us  leave  the  fleet,  while  the  battle 
is  beginning  on  the  Monday  morning,  to  visit  Mr. 
Pepys  in  London,  and  learn  what  news  he  has. 

"  To  White  Hall,  where,  when  we  come,  we  find 
the  Duke1  at  St.  James's.  ...  So  walking  through 
1  Of  York. 
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the  Park  we  saw  hundreds  of  people  listening  .  .  . 
to  hear  the  guns.  .  .  .  After  wayting  upon  the 
Duke  ...  I  home  ;  where  no  sooner  come,  but 
news  is  brought  me  of  a  couple  of  men  come  to 
speak  with  me  from  the  fleet  ;  so  I  down,  and  who 
should  it  be  br^t  Mr.  Daniel,  all  muffled  up,  and  his 
face  as  black  as  the  chimney,  and  covered  with 
dirt,  pitch,  and  tar,  and  powder,  and  muffled  with 
dirty  clouts,  and  his  right  eye  stopped  with  okum. 
He  is  come  last  night  at  five  o'clock  from  the  fleet, 
with  a  comrade  of  his  that  hath  endangered  another 
eye.  They  were  set  on  shore  at  Harwich  this  morn- 
ing, at  two  o'clock,  .  .  .  with  about  twenty  more 
wounded  men  from  the  c  Royal  Charles.'  They, 
being  able  to  ride,  took  post  about  three  this  morning, 
and  were  here  between  eleven  and  twelve.  I  went 
presently  into  the  coach  with  them,  and  carried 
them  to  Somerset -House-stairs,  and  there  took  water 
(all  the  world  gazing  upon  us,  and  concluding  it 
to  be  news  from  the  fleet,  and  everybody's  face 
appeared  expecting  of  news)  to  the  Privy-stairs,  and 
left  them  at  Mr  Coventry's  lodgings  .  .  .  ;  and  so 
I  into  the  Park  to  the  King,  and  told  him  my  Lord 
Generall 1  was  well  last  night  at  five  o'clock,  and  the 
Prince  come  with  his  fleet  and  joyned  with  his 
about  seven.  The  King  was  mightily  pleased  with 
this  news,  and  so  took  me  by  the  hand  and  talked 
a  little  of  it,  giving  him  the  best  account  I  could  ; 
and  then  he  bid  me  to  fetch  the  two  seamen  to  him, 

1  Albemarle. 
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he  walking  into  the  house.  So  I  went  and  fetched 
the  seamen  into  the  vane  room  to  him  and  there 
he  heard  the  whole  account. 

The  Fight. 

How  we  found  the  Dutch  fleet  at  anchor  on  Friday 
half  seas  over  between  Dunkirke  and  Ostend,  and 
made  them  let  slip  their  anchors.  They  about 
ninety,  and  we  less  than  sixty.  We  fought  them, 
and  put  them  to  the  run,  till  they  met  with  about 
sixteen  sail  of  fresh  ships,  and  so  bore  up  again. 
The  fight  continued  till  night,  and  then  again  the 
next  morning  from  five  till  seven  at  night.  And 
so,  too,  yesterday  morning  they  begun  again,  and 
continued  till  about  four  o'clock,  they  chasing  us 
for  the  most  part  of  Saturday,  and  yesterday  we 
flying  from  them.  The  Duke  himself  ...  by  and 
by  spied  the  Prince's  fleet  coming,  upon  which  De 
Ruyter  called  a  little  council  (being  in  chase  at  this 
time  of  us)  and  thereupon  their  fleet  divided  into 
two  squadrons  ;  forty  in  one,  and  about  thirty  in 
the  other  ;  ...  the  bigger  to  follow  the  Duke,  the 
less  to  meet  the  Prince.  But  the  Prince  come  up 
with  the  Generall's  fleet,  and  the  Dutch  come  together 
again  and  bore  towards  their  own  coast,  and  we  with 
them  ;  and  now  what  the  consequence  of  this  day 
will  be,  we  know  not.  The  Duke  was  forced  to  come 
to  anchor  on  Friday,  having  lost  his  sails  and  rigging. 
No  particular  person  spoken  of  to  be  hurt  but  Sir 
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W.  Clerke,  who  hath  lost  his  leg,  and  bore  it  bravely. 
The  Duke  himself  had  a  little  hurt  in  his  thigh,  but 
signified  little.  The  King  did  pull  out  of  his  pocket 
about  twenty  pieces  in  gold,  and  did  give  it  Daniel 
for  himself  and  his  companion  ;  and  so  parted, 
mightily  pleased  with  the  account  he  did  give  him 
of  the  fight,  and  the  success  it  ended  with,  of  the 
Prince's  coming,  though  it  seems  the  Duke  did  give  _ 
way  again  and  again.  The  King  did  give  order  for 
care  to  be  had  of  Mr  Daniel  and  his  companion  ; 
and  so  we  parted  from  him,  and  then  met  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  gave  him  the  same  account  :  and  so 
broke  up,  and  I  left  them  going  to  the  Surgeon's." 

While  Mr.  Daniel  and  his  battered  friend  were 
telling  their  story  to  the  King,  the  fleets  were  once 
more  fiercely  engaged.  At  daybreak  the  Dutch  had 
been  almost  out  of  sight,  but  by  eight  o'clock  the 
English,  "  in  very  good  order,"  had  come  up  with 
them.  The  good  order,  however,  was  soon  lost. 
The  Dutch  succeeded  in  pushing  between  broken 
fragments  of  the  fleet,  and  all  was  confusion.  A 
ruinous  defeat  seemed  certain,  but  first  wind  and 
then  fog  came  to  the  help  of  the  Duke.  The  Dutch 
"  bore  away  to  leeward,  and,  glad  to  part  soe,  we 
stood  over  for  the  English  shoar."  Or,  as  the  Dutch 
saw  it,"  God,  after  he  had  so  gloriously  favoured 
the  Arms  of  the  Vict  ours,  was  not  pleased  that 
they  [the  English]  should  be  utterly  defeated  by 
the  Destruction  of  their  whole  Navy,  which  appeared 
as  unavoidable  :  For  the  shattered  Remainder  of 
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them  miraculously  escaped  by  the  Favour  of  a 
thick  Fog." 

No  news  of  the  fourth  day's  fighting  reached 
London  till  the  6th  June,  and  at  first  all  seemed  to 
have  gone  well.  "  Sir  Philip  Frowde,"  writes  Pepys, 
"  did  meet  the  Duke  with  an  express  .  .  .  being  the 
narration  of  Captain  Hayward  of  the  '  Dunkirke  '  ; 
who  gives  a  very  serious  account,  how  upon  Monday 
the  two  fleets  fought  all  day  till  seven  at  night,  and 
then  the  whole  fleet  of  Dutch  did  betake  themselves 
to  a  very  plain  flight,  and  never  looked  back  again. 
That  Sir  Christopher  Mings  is  wounded  in  the  leg  ; 
that  the  Generall  is  well.  That  it  is  conceived 
reasonably,  that  of  all  the  Dutch  fleet,  which,  with 
what  recruits  they  had,  come  to  one  hundred  sail, 
there  is  not  above  fifty  got  home  ;  and  of  them  few 
if  any  of  their  flags.  And  that  little  Captain  Bell, 
in  one  of  the  fire-ships,  did  at  the  end  of  the  day 
fire  a  ship  of  70  guns.  We  were  so  overtaken  with 
this  good  news  that  the  Duke  ran  with  it  to  the  King, 
who  was  gone  to  chapel,  and  there  all  the  Court 
was  in  a  hubbub,  being  rejoiced  over  head  and  ears 
in  this  good  news.  Away  go  I  by  coach  to  the  new 
Exchange,  and  there  did  spread  this  good  news  a 
little,  though  I  find  it  had  broke  out  before.  And 
so  home  to  our  own  church,  it  being  the  common 
Fast-day,  and  it  was  just  before  the  sermon  ;  but, 
Lord  !  how  all  the  people  in  the  church  stared  upon 
me  to  see  me  whisper  to  Sir  John  Minnes  and  my 
Lady  Pen.  Anon  I  saw  people  stirring  and  whispering 
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below,  and  by  and  by  comes  up  the  sexton  from 
my  Lady  Ford  to  tell  me  the  news  (which  I  had 
brought)  being  now  sent  into  the  church  by  Sir 
W.  Batten  in  writing,  and  passed  from  pew  to  pew. 
.  .  .  Idled  away  the  whole  night  till  twelve  at  night 
at  the  bonfire  in  the  streets.  Some  of  the  people 
thereabouts  going  about  with  musquets,  I  giving 
them  a  crown  to  drink  ;  and  so  home.  Mightily 
pleased  with  this  happy  day's  news,  and  the  more 
because  confirmed  by  Sir  Daniel  Harvy,  who  was 
in  the  whole  fight  with  the  Generall,  and  tells  me 
that  there  appear  but  thirty-six  in  all  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  left  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  when  they  run 
home.  The  joy  of  the  City  was  this  night  exceeding 
great." 

But  the  joy  was  not  to  last  for  long,  for  the  news 
that  had  come,  like  so  many  rumours  in  war-time, 
was  wholly  false.  Spirits  fell  and  faces  changed 
next  morning,  when  there  came  to  hand  "the  con- 
trary news,  which,"  says  Mr.  Pepys,  "  astonishes 
me  :  that  is  to  say,  that  we  are  beaten,  lost  many 
ships  and  good  commanders  ;  have  not  taken  one 
ship  of  the  enemy's  ;  and  so  can  only  report  our- 
selves a  victory  :  nor  is  it  certain  that  we  were  left 
masters  of  the  field.  But,  above  all,  that  the 
'  Prince  '  run  on  shore  upon  the  Galloper,  and  there 
stuck  ;  was  endeavoured  to  be  fetched  off  by  the 
Dutch,  but  could  not  ;  and  so  they  burned  her.  .  .  . 
This  news  do  much  trouble  me,  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  ill  consequences  of  it,  and  the  pride  and 
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presumption  that  brought  us  to  it.  At  noon  to  the 
'Change,  and  there  find  the  discourse  of  the  town, 
and  their  countenances  much  changed." 

There  were  no  great  newspapers  at  that  day  to 
attack  the  Government  and  turn  out  ministers  ;  but 
discontent  was  general.  That  sixty  ships  had 
fought  with  ninety  was  reason  enough  for  the  defeat, 
but  people  were  not  satisfied  with  that,  and,  in  the 
usual  English  way,  began  to  make  wild  charges  of 
mismanagement.  "  Sir  G.  Carteret,"  says  Pepys, 
"  tells  me,  as  I  hear  from  everyone  else,  that  the 
management  in  the  late  fight  was  bad  from  top  to 
bottom.  That  several  said  that  this  would  not 
have  been  if  my  Lord  Sandwich 1  had  had  the 
ordering  of  it.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  but  discontent 
among  the  officers  ;  and  all  the  old  experienced  men 
are  slighted."  The  Duke  of  course  would  not  have 
it  so.  He  "  is  as  high  almost  as  ever,"  sneers  Mr. 
Pepys,  "  and  pleases  himself  to  think  that  he  hath 
given  the  Dutch  their  bellies  full,  without  sense  of 
what  he  hath  lost  us  ;  and  talks  how  he  knows  now 
the  way  to  beat  them."  And  indeed  perhaps  he 
did,  for  he  beat  them  soundly  enough  some  six 
weeks  later.  He  also  knew  that  the  defeat  was  by 
no  means  the  disaster  that  it  was  thought  to  be 
when  the  tale  of  the  losses  first  arrived.  The  Dutch 
had  suffered  too  and  their  victory  did  them  little 
good.  "  They  had  lost  seven  or  eight  ships,  many 
more  utterly  shattered  ;  some  2000  men  killed  and 

1  An  able  and  experienced  admiral,  at  the  time  unemployed. 
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wounded  ;  and  three  flag  officers  killed,  including 
Evertsen.  one  of  their  finest  leaders.  And  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  for  most  of  the  fight  they  had 
had  the  advantage  in  numbers  of  nearly  two  to  one. 
Naturally,  the  English  losses  were  heavier.  Berkeley 
and  Myngs  killed,  Ayscue 1  a  captive  in  Holland ; 
12  commanders  killed  ;  eight  ships  lost  to  the 
Dutch  :  ....  at  least  12  ships  sunk  or  burnt, 
including  the  '  Royal  Prince  ?  ;  and  perhaps  5000 
casualties  and  3000  prisoners." 

A  few  days  later  Rear-admiral  Sir  Christopher 
Myngs  was  buried,  and  Pepys  attended  his  funeral. 
The  story  which  he  tells  may  well  close  the  account 
of  the  great  battle. 

"  Invited  to  Sir  Christopher  Mings's  funeral,  but 
find  them  gone  to  church.  However  I  into  the 
church  .  .  .  and  there  heard  the  service,  and  staid 
till  they  buried  him  and  then  out.  And  there  met 
with  Sir  W.  Coventry  .  .  .  and  went  with  him  into 
his  coach,  and  being  in  it  with  him  there  happened 
this  extraordinary  case. — one  of  the  most  romantique 
that  ever  I  heard  of  in  my  life,  and  could  not  have 
believed,  but  that  I  did  see  it  ;  which  was  this  : — 
About  a  dozen  able,  lusty,  proper  men  come  to  the 
coach-side  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  one  of  them 
that  spoke  for  the  rest  begun  and  said  to  Sir  W. 
Coventry,  c  We  are  here  a  dozen  of  us.  that  have  long 
known  and  loved  and  served  our  dead  commander, 
Sir  Christopher  Mings,  and  have  now  done  the  last 

1Sir  George  Ayscue  was  taken  in  the  ;<  Royal  Prince."' 
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office  of  laying  him  in  the  ground.  We  would  be 
glad  we  had  any  other  to  offer  after  him,  and  in 
revenge  of  him.  All  we  have  is  our  lives  ;  if  you 
will  please  to  get  His  Royal  Highness  to  give  us  a 
fire-ship  among  us  all,  here  are  a  dozen  of  us,  out 
of  all  which  choose  you  one  to  be  commander,  and 
the  rest  of  us,  whoever  he  is,  will  serve  him  ;  and, 
if  possible,  do  that  which  shall  show  our  memory 
of  our  dead  commander,  and  our  revenge.'  Sir 
W.  Coventry  was  herewith  much  moved,  (as  well 
as  I,  who  could  hardly  abstain  from  weeping,)  and 
took  their  names  and  so  parted  ;  telling  me  that 
he  would  move  his  Royal  Highness  as  in  a  thing 
very  extraordinary.  The  truth  is,  Sir  Christopher 
Mings  was  a  very  stout  1  man,  and  a  man  of  great 
parts,  and  most  excellent  tongue  among  ordinary 
men  :  and  as  Sir  W.  Coventry  says,  could  have  been 
the  most  useful  man  at  such  a  pinch  of  time  as  this. 
He  was  come  to  great  renowne  here  at  home,  and 
more  abroad  in  the  West  Indys.  He  had  brought 
his  family  into  a  way  of  being  great  ;  but  dying  at 
this  time,  his  memory  and  name  (his  father  being 
always  and  at  this  day  a  shoemaker,  and  his  mother 
a  hoyman's  daughter  ;  of  which  he  used  frequently 
to  boast)  will  be  quite  forgot  in  a  few  months  as  if 
he  had  never  been,  nor  any  of  his  name  be  the  better 
by  it  ;  he  having  not  had  time  to  will  any  estate, 
but  is  dead  poor  rather  than  rich.  So  we  left  the 
church  and  crowd." 

1i.e.  brave. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  VICTOKIES  OF  LOED  EODNEY 

Things  were  going  ill  for  England  in  the  autumn  of 
1779.  There  was  little  left  of  the  proud  confidence 
in  victory,  that  had  been  hers  through  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  when  Hawke  and  Wolfe  and  Clive  and 
many  another  leader  caught  fire  from  the  genius  of 
the  great  minister  Pitt,  and  led  fleets  and  armies 
to  the  conquest  of  an  empire.  Now  the  empire  was 
shrinking,  and  defeat  was  more  familiar  than  victory. 
The  mad  war  with  the  American  colonies  had 
already  lasted  for  four  years,  and  had  brought  to 
France  and  Spain  both  joy  and  hope.  England  had 
gained  many  a  rich  possession  at  their  expense  since 
the  century  began.  Spain  had  Gibraltar,  Minorca 
and  Jamaica  to  recover  ;  France  an  Indian  empire 
and  rich  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  Canada  she 
knew  was  gone  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery,  for  the 
American  colonies  at  their  friendliest  would  not 
have  her  again  for  a  neighbour.  The  Seven  Years' 
War  had  taught  her  the  meaning  of  Sea  Power,  and 
ever  since  it  closed  in  1763  she  had  been  building 
up  a  great  navy,  and  training  able  officers  in  the 
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knowledge  of  their  profession.  She  had  now  a  golden 
opportunity.  For  the  first  time  for  a  hundred  years 
England  had  no  ally.  She  was  deep  in  a  costly  and 
unsuccessful  war  on  the  distant  American  continent. 
Fear  of  the  French  navy — and  that  of  Spain  was 
certain  to  join  it — would  scatter  her  fleet  (so  it  was 
thought)  to  the  four  corners  of  the  globe  for  the 
protection  of  her  wide  possessions  and  her  trade. 
She  would  lose  command  of  the  Channel  ;  invasion 
would  follow  ;  and  the  British  Empire  would  be 
numbered  with  the  empires  of  the  past. 

With  such  hopes  France  entered  the  war  as  an 
ally  of  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1778. 
Spain  joined  her  in  the  early  summer  of  1779.  A 
British  fleet  had  been  defeated  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  islands  had  begun  to  fall  ;  while  all  the  summer 
a  great  allied  fleet  of  sixty-six  ships-of-the-line  had 
been  masters  of  the  Channel,  for  the  best  fleet  that 
the  British  Government  could  gather  to  oppose  them 
numbered  only  thirty-five.  Nothing  but  England's 
lucky  star  had  saved  her  from  invasion.  In  the 
Mediterranean  things  were  no  better.  The  long 
siege  of  Gibraltar  had  begun.  Minorca  was  in  peril. 
Nowhere  did  there  show  one  gleam  of  hope.  So 
gloom  and  depression,  discontent  with  ministers, 
and  disgust  with  the  war  reigned  in  England  in  the 
autumn  of  1779. 

To  make  matters  worse  the  best  admirals  had 
been  scurvily  treated  by  the  Government,  and  refused 
to  take  up  commands,  in  which  they  knew  that  they 
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would  not  be  supported.  But  an  admiral  had  to 
be  found  to  command  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  he 
must  be  a  good  one,  for  the  best  admiral  in  France 
was  there.  One  man  there  was,  who  for  years  had 
begged  vainly  for  employment.  This  was  Admiral 
Sir  George  Rodney.  He  knew  himself  to  be  a 
master  of  his  profession,  and  he  was  eager  to  prove 
his  skill  as  a  battle  leader.  Also  he  was  deeply  in 
debt,  and  pay  and  prize  money  might  restore  his 
crippled  fortunes.  He  had  to  thank  the  chivalrous 
generosity  of  a  French  noble  that  he  was  now  in 
England,  and  not  held  a  prisoner  in  France.  When 
he  resigned  his  last  command  in  1774,  he  had  gone 
to  France  to  escape  from  his  creditors,  and  had  been 
living  there  for  some  four  years  when  the  war  broke 
out.  He  could  not  get  home  till  £2000  was  paid, 
and  he  could  not  find  the  money.  Then  a  great 
French  nobleman,  the  Marechal  Biron,  lent  it  to 
him,  so  that  he  might  go  home  and  seek  employment  . 
After  Rodney's  victory  at  The  Saints  in  1782,  the 
Marechal  had  to  face  a  storm  of  unpopularity  and 
even  threats  of  violence  ;  but  he  faced  them  quite 
unmoved.  He  had  only  done  what  it  seemed  to 
him  that  a  French  gentleman  should  do. 

But  for  another  eighteen  months  Rodney  still  got 
no  employment.  For  some  reason  he  was  not 
wholly  trusted,  and  he  was  never  liked.  Perhaps 
it  was  felt  that  a  man  so  much  in  debt  as  he  was, 
would  be  apt  to  think  first  of  his  own  interests  ;  and 
he  had  a  bitter  tongue  and  a  harsh  manner,  which 
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always  made  him  unpopular  with  those  who  served 
under  him.  However,  at  the  end  of  1779  the  ablest 
admiral  in  England  could  be  overlooked  no  longer, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  the  West  Indian  command. 
Then  the  world  began  to  smile  upon  him.  Early 
in  December  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who  was  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  wrote  to  hurry  him  to  sea. 
"  You  cannot  conceive,"  he  said,  "  of  what  impor- 
tance it  is  to  yourself,  to  me,  and  to  the  public,  that 
you  should  not  lose  this  fair  wind  ;  if  you  do,  I  shall 
not  only  hear  of  it  in  Parliament,  but  in  places  to 
which  I  pay  more  attention.1  .  .  .  Any  delay  in 
your  sailing  will  have  the  most  disagreeable  conse- 
quences." It  is  not  pleasant  to  us  to  see  the  public 
put  so  frankly  last  of  the  three,  but  that  was  the 
way  of  Sandwich,  and  perhaps  of  Rodney  too.  The 
First  Lord's  letter  to  the  admiral  ends  upon  a  friendly 
note.  "  I  have  now  nothing  to  add,"  he  writes, 
"  but  my  warmest  wishes  for  every  addition  of 
honour  and  good  fortune,  which  the  very  important 
service  you  are  employed  in  will  probably  give  you 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  ;  and  to  tell  you,  that 
when  you  open  your  secret  orders,  you  will  be  con- 
vinced that  your  friends  have  thought  you  a  person 
in  whom  the  utmost  confidence  is  to  be  placed, 
and  from  whose  conduct  they  have  everything  to 
expect." 

So,  with  high  hopes  and  great  resolves,  Rodney, 
then  near  his  sixtieth  birthday,  set  sail  on  the  29th 

1  i.e.  from  the  King. 
h.s.p.  c 
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December,  1779,  with  twenty-two  ships-of-the-line 
under  his  command,  and  a  great  convoy  of  trans- 
ports and  merchantmen,  which  he  was  to  see  safely 
on  their  way.  Fortune,  whom  he  had  wooed  vainly 
for  so  long,  now  proved  his  friend  from  the  start. 
He  had  been  little  more  than  a  week  at  sea  when, 
just  past  Finisterre,  he  fell  in  with  seven  Spanish 
men-of-war  convoying  fifteen  store-ships  to  Cadiz, 
and  took  them,  store  ships  and  all.  A  week  later, 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  sighted  a  Spanish  fleet  of 
eleven  ships-of-the-line.  Ho  had  expected  to  find 
it,  for  he  had  had  news  that  it  was  cruising  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  at  Cadiz,  almost  within 
supporting  distance,  lay  four -and -twenty  more.  It 
would  be  a  great  thing  if  he  could  catch  the  weaker 
division  by  itself,  and  crush  it  before  it  could  be 
reinforced.  He  had  made  his  plans  beforehand, 
and  directly  it  was  sighted,  at  1  p.m.  on  the  16th 
January,  he  started  in  pursuit.  The  signal  was  for 
a  general  chase.  The  ships  were  to  engage  the 
flying  enemy  as  they  came  up.  It  was  such  a  chase 
as  that  of  Hawke  at  Quiberon  1 .;  and  the  condition 
of  the  weather  and  the  perils  of  the  coast  were  much 
the  same.  A  gale  was  blowing  from  the  westward, 
the  sea  was  high,  and  dangerous  shoals  lay  close  to 
leeward.  Rodney  showed  much  of  the  decision, 
the  daring,  and  the  fine  personal  leadership  of  Hawke. 
When  he  came  up  with  the  Spaniards,  he  called  to 
the  sailing-master  of  his  flag-ship,  the  "  Sandwich." 

1  See  Our  Sea  Power,  p.  102. 
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"  Master,"  he  said,  "  lay  me  alongside  the  biggest 
ship  you  can  see,  or  the  admiral,  if  there  be  one." 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Rodney  had  shown  the 
same  daring  and  decision  at  the  end  of  the  great 
day,  when  the  French  were  beaten  at  The  Saints  ; 
but  he  was  by  nature  a  cool  and  wary  rather  than 
a  dashing  leader,  and  Hawke's  methods  were  not 
those  that  he  most  favoured.  On  this  day,  however, 
Hawke  himself  could  not  have  dared  more  greatly, 
and  England  was  to  be  gladdened  by  a  striking 
victory,  for  dashing  leadership  had  its  just  reward. 
Through  the  storm  and  the  darkness  the  battle  raged 
till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  By  that  time  six  of 
the  Spaniards  had  been  taken  and  one  had  blown 
up  ;  and  the  flag-ship,  with  Langara,  the  admiral, 
on  board,  was  among  the  prizes.  All  through  the 
next  day  the  danger  from  the  shoals  was  great,  and 
two  of  the  prizes  were  wrecked  upon  the  rocks. 
But  the  fleet,  with  the  rest  of  the  prizes  and  its  con- 
voy of  transports  and  store-ships,  reached  Gibraltar 
safely  on  the  26th.  Rodney's  praises  were  now  on 
every  lip.  It  was  but  a  month  since  he  had  started, 
and,  as  Lord  Sandwich  said,  he  "  had  taken  more 
line-of-battle  ships  than  had  been  captured  in  any 
one  action  in  either  of  the  two  last  preceding  wars." 

After  throwing  stores  into  Gibraltar  and  Minorca, 
Rodney  sailed  on  the  13th  February  for  the  West 
Indies.  His  fleet  went  with  him  for  three  days'  sail 
to  the  westward,  and  then  the  admiral  with  four 
ships-of-the-line  stood  on  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
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the  rest  went  home.  Six  weeks  later,  on  27th  March, 
he  arrived  at  Santa  Lucia,  where  his  second-in- 
command  was  waiting  for  him  with  seventeen  ships- 
of-the-line  in  Gros  Hot  Bay.  The  whole  fleet  now 
numbered  twenty-one.  Thirty  miles  away  at  the 
French  naval  station,  Fort  Royal  Bay  in  Martinique, 
lay  De  Guichen,  the  French  admiral,  with  twenty- 
three.  He  was  soon  to  learn  what  manner  of  man 
his  new  opponent  was.  Rodney  meant  to  add 
another  victory,  if  he  could,  to  the  two  that  he  had 
so  lately  won.  On  the  2nd  April  he  left  his  anchorage 
and  for  two  days  cruised  off  Fort  Royal  Bay,  so 
close  that  he  could  count  the  guns  of  the  French 
fleet.  But  De  Guichen  was  not  to  be  tempted,  and 
remained  safe  in  port.  To  watch  him,  Rodney  left 
a  squadron  of  his  fastest  ships,  with  orders  to  signal 
any  movement  that  the  French  might  make,  and 
then  returned  to  his  anchorage,  and  lay  there  ready 
to  sail  at  a  moment's  notice.  On  the  15th,  late  at 
night,  De  Guichen  put  to  sea,  with  a  convoy  for 
San  Domingo,  which  he  wished  to  see  clear  of 
Rodney's  fleet.  In  spite  of  the  darkness  his  move- 
ments were  detected  by  the  British  ships.  Rodney 
received  the  news  at  once,  and  followed  him  without 
delay.  The  next  day  was  spent  by  both  fleets  in 
skilful  manoeuvres  for  the  favourite  position  to 
windward.  There  were  sharp  eyes  aloft  in  the 
British  fleet,  and  by  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
French  ships  could  be  counted.  They  were  still 
twenty-three  to  the  British  twenty-one.    As  night 
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came  on  Rodney  formed  in  line  ahead,  and  sent  out 
two  frigates  to  keep  touch  with  the  enemy  during 
the  hours  of  darkness.  At  daybreak  on  the  17th, 
the  two  fleets  were  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  apart. 
The  French,  who  had  been  worsted  in  the  manoeuvr- 
ing, were  to  leeward,  standing  to  the  northward, 
with  the  British  heading  in  the  same  direction, 
nearly  parallel  to  them.  Rodney  had  his  fleet  in 
close  order.  Between  each  ship  was  an  interval  of 
two  cables,1  and  at  7  o'clock  that  was  shortened  to 
&  cable.  The  French  seamanship  was  not  so  good, 
and  there  were  gaps  in  their  line.  Already  Rodney 
had  seen  his  opportunity,  and  had  signalled  that  he 
intended  to  attack  De  Guichen's  centre  and  rear, 
hoping,  as  he  wrote  afterwards,  to  bring  "  the  whole 
force  of  his  Majesty's  fleet  against  the  enemy's  rear, 
and  of  course  part  of  their  centre,  by  which  means 
the  twenty  sail  of  British  ships  would  have  been 
opposed  to  only  fifteen  sail  of  the  enemy's,  and  must 
in  all  probability  have  totally  disabled  them  before 
their  van  could  have  given  them  any  assistance." 
It  was  a  great  plan  of  attack,  for  which  he  had 
manoeuvred  with  rare  skill,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  was  more  proud  of  this  day's  battle,  in  spite 
of  its  disappointments,  than  he  was  of  his  famous 
victory  two  years  later  at  The  Saints.  From  Rodney's 
battles,  both  what  he  did  and  what  he  tried  to  do, 
Nelson  was  to  learn  much.  From  the  admirals  of 
a  hundred  years  before  him  Rodney  had,  for  the 

1 480  yards. 
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most  part,  little  to  learn,  except  what  to  avoid.  They 
had  been,  with  few  exceptions  (Hawke  was  one), 
the  slaves  of  rule.  They  brought  van  to  van,  centre 
to  centre,  and  rear  to  rear.1  To  attempt  to  con- 
centrate an  overwhelming  force  against  a  portion 
of  the  enemy's  line  was  opposed  to  all  the  teaching 
and  regulations  of  the  day.  So  decisive  battles 
were  rarely  fought.  But  Rodney,  like  Nelson,  could 
rise  above  all  rules.  He  could  invent  and  teach 
new  methods,  and  no  man  was  more  skilful  than  he 
in  the  handling  of  large  fleets.  Unhappily  many  of 
his  captains  were  men  of  the  old  school,  and  he  had 
had  no  time  to  teach  them.  When  the  moment 
came,  some  of  them  did  not  understand  what  it  was 
that  he  wanted  them  to  do. 

At  8.30  he  saw  that  his  time  had  come,  and  he 
signalled  to  his  fleet  to  bear  down  in  line  abreast.2 
But  De  Guichen  saw  his  intention  and  the  danger 
that  it  threatened.  He  too  was  skilful  and  wary. 
He  signalled  to  his  ships  to  wear  round  together, 
and  stood  down  to  support  his  rear.  For  the  moment 
the  chance  had  gone.  Rodney  went  round  after 
him,  formed  once  more  in  line  ahead,  and  for  the 
next  two  hours  manoeuvred  skilfully  for  another 
favourable  position.  Again  the  French  began  to 
straggle,  and  the  intervals  widened  out.  At  last, 
about  noon,  he  saw  that  a  blow  at  centre  and  rear 
had  again  become  possible,  and  signalled  "  for  every 
ship  to  bear  down  and  steer  for  her  opposite  in  the 

1  See  Our  Sea  Power,  chapter  viii.  2  See  Plan  I. 
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enemy's  line."  But  that  word  "  opposite  "  was  a 
dangerous  word  to  use.  To  him  it  meant  the  ship 
that  was  opposite  at  the  moment.  To  some  of  his 
captains,  however,  trained  in  the  old  school,  it  meant 
the  opposite  number  in  the  French  order,  and 
suggested  that  van  was  to  fight  van,  centre  to  fight 
centre,  and  rear  rear,  in  the  old  way.  So  little  had 
they  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  skilful  manoeuvres 
through  which  Rodney  had  led  them  all  the  morning. 
He  had  now  the  disappointment  of  seeing  his  plan 
go  to  pieces  from  the  start.  In  command  of  the 
van  ship,  the  "  Stirling  Castle,"  was  one  of  these 
captains,  Robert  Carkett,  an  old  salt  who  had 
risen  from  before  the  mast,  as  stubborn  as  a  mule, 
and  as  fearless,  and  just  about  as  intelligent.  He 
now  made  sail  after  the  enemy's  van,  and  was  followed 
by  the  five  ships  behind  him.1  De  Guichen  had 
understood  Rodney's  signals.  He  saw  that  his 
danger  was  even  greater  than  it  had  been  at  the 
first  attempt.  He  made  sure  that  six  or  seven  of 
his  ships  were  lost,  and  he  sent  word  to  Rodney 
afterwards,  in  one  of  the  many  courteous  messages 
that  passed  in  those  days  under  flags  of  truce,  that 
if  his  signals  had  been  obeyed  he  would  have  had 
him  for  his  prisoner.  For  some  time  his  anxiety  was 
great,  but  when  the  movements  of  the  British  van 
were  seen,  an  officer  at  his  side  called  out,  "  Courage, 
General !  The  English  desert  their  commander." 
Rodney  was  to  gain  no  crushing  victory  that  day  ; 

1  See  Plan  II. 
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but  he  would  not  let  De  Guichen  go  without  a  fight. 
It  was  useless  to  manoeuvre  any  longer,  so  at  one 
o'clock  he  plunged  into  battle  with  all  the  dash  that  he 
had  shown  against  Langara .  If  his  captains  would  not 
support  him,  he  would  go  alone.  For  even  then  he  was 
to  be  disappointed.  While  he  himself  set  an  example 
of  hard  fighting,  beat  three  French  ships  out  of  the  line, 
and  then  for  an  hour  and  a  half  fought  three  more  (of 
which  De  Guichen's  flag-ship  was  one),  finally 
breaking  through  the  French  line,  men  who  should 
have  known  better  were  content  to  stand  off  and 
engage  at  a  distance,  disregarding  his  repeated  signal 
for  close  action.  It  was  little  they  gained  by  this 
shy  behaviour.  One  of  the  worst  offenders  lost  as 
many  in  killed  and  wounded  as  did  Rodney's  flag- 
ship itself,  though  for  all  the  harm  he  did  to  the 
hull  and  rigging  of  the  ship  opposed  to  him,  he  might 
as  well  have  been  left  behind  at  Gros  Hot  Bay. 
By  4.15  De  Guichen,  whose  ship  had  been  on  fire, 
had  had  enough,  and  as  Rodney,  with  foremast 
and  mainyard  gone  and  his  ship  making  water  badly 
from  shot-holes  below  the  water-line,  was  in  no 
condition  to  pursue,  the  French  made  sail  and  left 
him  on  the  field.  But  he  had  not  done  with  them 
yet.  With  all  speed  shot-holes  were  stopped  and 
rigging  was  repaired,  and  the  next  day  he  was  in 
pursuit  once  more.  On  the  20th  he  saw  the  French 
again,  and  for  three  days  chased  them,  manoeuvring 
to  cut  them  off  from  their  base  at  Martinique,  and 
force  them  into  action.    He  succeeded  in  getting 
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between  them  and  their  harbour,  but  De  Guichen 
would  not  face  him  and  ran  for  Guadeloupe.  Then 
Rodney  lay  stubbornly  off  Martinique,  knowing 
that  the  French  must  return  to  repair  and  refit 
their  ships,  and  hoping  to  force  them  to  a  fight  when 
they  should  do  so.  On  the  9th  May  they  reappeared. 
Some  days  were  spent  in  manoeuvring,  and  then, 
on  the  15th,  Rodney,  by  wary  skilful  movements, 
nearly  caught  his  enemy,  but  an  unlucky  change 
in  the  wind  enabled  them  to  get  to  windward  of  the 
British,  and  they  escaped  once  more  with  nothing 
worse  than  some  rough  handling  of  their  rear.  On 
the  19th  their  rear  was  under  fire  again,  but  they 
were  still  to  windward,  and  again  were  able  to  get 
away.  By  this  time  Rodney's  ships  were  in  no 
condition  for  pursuit.  The  French  got  into  Mar- 
tinique, and  the  long  chase  was  over.  Probably 
no  one  but  Rodney  was  sorry.  Since  the  battle  on 
the  15th  April  he  had  dealt  faithfully  with  his 
offending  captains.  One  had  been  put  under  arrest, 
and  some  months  later  was  tried  and  dismissed  the 
service.  Captain  Carkett  had  been  publicly  repri- 
manded, and  deprived  of  his  post  of  honour  in  the 
van  ;  and  the  whole  fleet,  like  a  class  of  offending 
school- boys,  had  been  made  to  feel  the  displeasure 
of  their  master.  "  As  I  had  given  public  notice  to 
all  my  captains,  etc.,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the 
27th  May,  "  that  I  should  hoist  my  flag  on  board 
one  of  my  frigates,1  and  that  I  expected  implicit 

1  So  that  he  might  lie  outside  the  line,  and  see  clearly  what  they  did. 
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obedience  to  every  signal  made,  under  the  certain 
penalty  of  being  instantly  superseded,  it  had  an 
admirable  effect,  as  they  were  all  convinced,  after 
their  late  gross  behaviour,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  expect  at  my  hands  but  instant  punishment  to 
those  who  neglected  their  duty.  My  eye  on  them 
had  more  dread  than  the  enemy's  fire,  and  they 
knew  it  would  be  fatal.  No  regard  was  paid  to  rank 
— admirals  as  well  as  captains,  if  out  of  their  station, 
were  instantly  reprimanded  by  signals,  or  messages 
sent  by  frigates  :  and,  in  spite  of  themselves,  I 
taught  them  to  be,  what  they  never  had  been  before, 
officers  ;  and  showed  them  that  an  inferior  fleet, 
properly  handled,  was  more  than  a  match  for  one 
far  superior." 

The  hunt  after  De  Guichen  had  been  long  and 
trying  ;  and,  what  with  that  and  the  constant 
drilling,  all  were  worn  out — all  but  Rodney,  though 
he  was  old  and  gouty.  In  the  same  letter  to  his 
wife  he  wrote,  "  For  fourteen  days  and  nights  the 
fleets  were  so  near  each  other  that  neither  officers 
nor  men  could  be  said  to  have  had  sleep.  Nothing 
but  the  goodness  of  the  weather  and  climate  could 
have  enabled  us  to  endure  so  continued  a  fatigue. 
Had  it  been  in  Europe,  half  the  people  must  have 
sunk  under  it.    For  my  part  it  did  me  good." 

If  this  was  the  condition  of  the  hunters,  the 
hunted  fared  still  worse.  There  is  no  joy  in  being 
hunted  by  a  watchful  and  untiring  Rodney,  eager 
to  catch  you  napping,  break  your  line,  and  crush 
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your  fleet.  It  did  not  do  De  Guichen  any  good. 
The  long  worry  of  it  made  him  ill,  and  he  had  to 
ask  to  be  relieved  of  his  command.  "  My  health/' 
he  wrote,  "  cannot  endure  such  continual  fatigue 
and  anxiety." 

Rodney's  way  of  making  "  officers  "  was  very 
different  from  Nelson's.  But  Nelson  was  never 
called  upon  to  discipline  and  train  a  fleet  in  a  few 
weeks  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  The  great  Jervis  had 
put  a  perfect  instrument  into  his  hand,  and  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  teach  his  plans  and  methods  to  the 
"  band  of  brothers  "  who  followed  him  to  the  Nile. 
Rodney  was  a  stern  and  masterful  man.  He  got 
obedience  and  taught  his  lessons  by  discipline 
steady  and  severe  ;  and  those  who  served  under 
him  never  liked  him,  though  they  could  not  but 
admire  his  skill.  Yet  the  same  man  had  his  kindly 
side.  When  he  wrote  home  to  his  wife  on  leaving 
Gibraltar,  he  coupled  his  daughters  and  his  favourite 
dog  in  the  same  affectionate  message.  "  Remember 
me  to  my  dear  girls,  and  poor  Loup.  Kiss  them 
for  me."  Poor  Loup  for  his  part  loved  his  master 
well.  When  the  admiral  left  England,  the  dog 
remained  for  three  days  in  his  room,  watching  his 
coat,  and  would  take  no  food.  His  eldest  daughter, 
then  thirteen,  writing  on  the  4th  March,  knew  that  her 
father  would  want  to  hear  about  him.  At  the  end 
of  a  long  letter  she  says,  "  My  sisters  are  quite  well, 
and  poor  Loup  is  in  perfect  health,  and  as  fat  as 
when  you  left  him.    He  knows  your  name  very  well ; 
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and  even  now,  when  he  hears  a  carriage,  he  runs  to 
the  door,  and  listens  very  attentively.  I  am  sure 
he  will  know  you  when  you  come  back,  which  I 
hope  will  be  soon — I  mean  when  you  have  done 
some  more  things  in  that  part  of  the  world  you  are 
in  now.  I  hope  we  shall  have  more  news  from  you 
soon.  Everybody  expects  it  daily,  for  the  wind 
is  west." 

When,  at  the  end  of  May,  the  news  arrived  of  the 
first  action  off  Martinique,  and  six  weeks  later  the 
despatches  came,  telling  the  tale  of  the  long  hunt 
after  De  Guichen  and  its  ending,  ministers  and 
country  were  at  one  in  their  praise  of  the  admiral, 
and  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  such  a 
victory  as  they  felt,  with  the  unhappy  De  Guichen, 
that  he  would  win,  if  once  he  came  to  grips. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  VICTORIES  OF  LORD  RODNEY  {continued)— 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  SAINTS 

The  two  years  that  followed  the  hunt  after  Do 
Guichen  were  years  of  defeat  and  gloom.  The  war 
in  America  was  going  badly.  All  depended,  as  both 
sides  knew,  on  Sea  Power.  Without  it  the  northern 
states  would  be  cut  off  from  those  in  the  south,  and 
neither  group  would  be  able  to  help  the  other. 
Without  it,  on  the  other  hand,  the  British  army 
under  Cornwallis,  on  the  Chesapeake,  would  be  cut 
off  from  its  base  at  New  York,  and  the  want  of 
supplies  and  reinforcements  would  compel  it  to 
surrender.  In  the  early  autumn  of  1781,  when  the 
fate  of  America  trembled  in  the  balance,  the  French 
fleet  snatched  the  command  of  the  sea  on  the 
American  coast  from  England.  It  was  not  through 
any  fault  of  Rodney's  that  things  went  wrong.  His 
station  was  at  Santa  Lucia  in  the  West  Indies,  2000 
miles  away  ;  and  by  that  time  he  was  still  further 
away,  for  in  August  illness  had  driven  him  home 
to  England  for  a  rest.  Admiral  Graves,  who  com- 
manded on  the  American  coast,  showed  no  lack  of 
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courage,  but  he  did  not  possess  a  trace  of  the  skill 
which  had  enabled  Rodney,  with  a  weaker  fleet,  to 
manoeuvre  De  Guichen  into  traps,  and  to  hunt  and 
worry  him  unceasingly,  until  nothing  but  a  kindly 
shift  in  the  wind,  which  opened  to  him  a  refuge  in  his 
harbour  at  Port  Royal  Bay,  saved  him  from  ruin. 
When  in  September  Graves  tried,  in  blundering 
fashion,  with  19  sail-of-the-line,  to  relieve  Cornwallis, 
he  was  beaten  off  by  the  French  fleet  of  23  under 
De  Grasse,  its  new  commander,  and  sailed  back 
hopeless  to  New  York.  The  French  were  masters 
of  the  sea  at  a  moment  when  all  depended  on  that 
mastery.  No  help  could  now  reach  Cornwallis,  and 
the  surrender  at  Yorktown  followed  in  October. 
With  that  surrender  the  last  hope  of  reconquering 
the  revolted  colonies  had  disappeared.  Britain  was 
fighting  now  to  save  as  much  as  she  might  of  the 
empire,  that  seemed  to  be  slipping  from  her  grasp. 

After  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  the  French  fleet 
went  back  to  the  West  Indies,  where  several  islands 
were  captured.  Worse  disasters  were  only  averted 
by  the  supreme  skill  with  which  Sir  Samuel  Hood, 
who  commanded  in  Rodney's  absence,  handled  a 
much  weaker  fleet.  Twice  De  Grasse  had  the 
chance  of  crushing  him,  and  each  time  he  threw  the 
chance  away.  When  he  might  have  attacked  with 
his  whole  fleet  in  overpowering  strength,  he  attacked 
with  part  only.  He  would  not  dare  a  great  battle, 
would  not  risk  his  fleet  in  a  great  offensive  movement, 
which,  if  he  could  but  have  seen  it,  was  his  best 
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defence.  He  would  not  long  have  the  advantage 
of  superior  numbers.  Rodney  would  soon  be  out 
again  with  reinforcements.  A  bold  attack,  and  he 
might  have  beaten  each  admiral  separately.  He 
refused  the  chance  ;  the  two  joined,  and  a  fortnight 
later  they  had  beaten  him.  On  the  25th  February,, 
1782,  a  month  after  the  last  half-hearted  attack 
upon  Hood,  Rodney  with  twelve  fresh  ships  arrived 
from  England,  and  joined  him  off  Antigua.  When 
the  whole  fleet  was  assembled  it  numbered  37  ships- 
of -t he-line  to  the  French  33. 

As  soon  as  Rodney  arrived,  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  took  place,  and  courteous  letters  passed 
between  the  two  admirals.  De  Grasse  wrote,  "  I 
have  received  the  letter  which  your  Excellency  has 
done  me  the  honour  to  write  to  me  in  sending  me 
back  the  French  and  Spanish  prisoners,  which  were 
at  Sainte  Lucie  on  your  Excellency's  arrival.  .  .  . 
I  am  glad  that  your  Excellency  is  impressed  with 
,  .  .  sentiments  of  humanity  towards  our  brave 
countrymen,  in  thus  endeavouring  to  mitigate,  as 
much  as  lies  in  your  power,  the  rigours  of  war,  and 
I  would  fain  hope,  as  well  as  yourself,  that  in  ful- 
filling our  duties  towards  our  masters,  we  shall 
gratify  their  wishes  by  softening  the  calamity  of 
war,  by  taking  all  manner  of  care  of  those  whom 
fortune  may  place  in  our  power." 

To  fight  such  men  was  an  honour.  Both  sides 
played  the  game.  They  did  no  needless  damage, 
inflicted  no  needless  suffering.    They  could  esteem 
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each  other  while  fighting,  and  be  good  friends  after- 
wards. It  has  remained  for  the  hated  German  in 
the  twentieth  century  to  rob,  burn,  torture  and 
murder,  like  a  savage  bound  by  no  law  human 
or  divine. 

Captain  Vashon,  who  went  with  Rodney's  letter 
under  a  flag  of  truce  to  Fort  Royal  Bay,  was  enter- 
tained by  t)e  Grasse  on  board  his  flag-ship,  the 
' '  Ville  de  Paris."  On  such  an  occasion  enemies 
could  meet  as  friends,  and  hold  pleasant  talk  together. 
When  Captain  Vashon  came  on  board,  the  French 
admiral  said  with  laughing  double-meaning,  that 
nothing  would  give  him  greater  pleasure  than  to 
meet  Sir  George  Rodney,  whom  also  he  hoped  to 
have  the  honour  to  receive  on  board  the  "  Ville  de 
Paris."  The  double-edged  compliment  was  per- 
fectly understood,  and  at  once  returned  by  Vashon, 
who  assured  his  host  that  Sir  George  would  be 
equally  delighted  to  meet  him,  and  added  that  he 
hoped  the  opportunity  might  soon  be  given  him  : 
to  which  De  Grasse  replied  that  he  hoped  it  would 
be  in  his  power  to  give  it  in  a  few  weeks.  And  he 
did  indeed  give  it,  but  not  as  he  had  intended.  He 
meant  his  guest  to  understand  that  he  hoped  to 
fight  and  win  a  great  battle,  and  take  Rodney 
prisoner.  But  fate  had  decided  otherwise,  and  it 
was  on  Rodney's  flag-ship,  the  "  Formidable,"  that 
the  admirals  met. 

De  Grasse,  however,  was  only  jesting.  He  did 
not  really  wish  to  fight.    The  French  government 
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had  given  him  other  orders.  He  was  to  convoy 
transports  with  troops  and  guns,  and  meet  a  Spanish 
fleet,  also  with  troops  and  guns,  off  San  Domingo, 
and  then  sail  with  a  combined  fleet  of  50  ships-of- 
the-line,  and  an  army  of  20,000  men,  to  attack  and 
capture  Jamaica,  the  largest  and  wealthiest  of  the 
British  islands.  As  usual  the  French  government 
would  not  see  that,  if  they  were  to  capture  British 
islands  with  any  hope  of  holding  them,  they  must 
first  beat  the  British  fleet.  If  that  were  beaten  off 
the  seas,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  taking 
Jamaica,  and  any  other  islands  that  they  pleased; 
but  if  it  remained  in  being,  any  island  that  they 
captured  might  be  lost  again  as  soon  as  won.  Wolfe 
did  not  try  to  take  Quebec  until  Louisburg  had 
fallen,  and  the  French  squadron  lying  there  had 
been  destroyed 1 ;  and  even  Napoleon  found  later 
that  all  his  conquests  in  Egypt  crumbled  to  nothing 
when  Nelson's  fleet,  which  he  was  so  pleased  to  have 
avoided,  appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  and 
overwhelmed  his  own.2.  If  De  Grasse  had  really 
wished  to  fight,  he  had  missed  golden  opportunities 
of  doing  so  with  all  the  chances  in  his  favour,  before 
Rodney  came.  But  a  decisive  battle  was  the  last 
thing  that  he  or  his  government  wished  for,  as 
Rodney,  and  no  doubt  Captain  Vashon,  knew  quite 
well. 

No  sooner  had  Rodney  arrived  than  he  showed, 
as  he  had  shown  when  he  came  in  1780,  that  he  at 

1  See  Our  Sea  Power,  pp.  105-6.  2  Ibid,  p.  159. 
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any  rate  meant  to  lose  no  chance  of  fighting.  Once 
more  a  watch  was  set  upon  the  French  fleet  in  Fort 
Royal  Bay,  and  a  chain  of  frigates  was  established 
to  signal  to  the  admiral  at  Santa  Lucia,  directly  any 
sign  of  movement  was  observed.  On  the  morning 
of  the  8th  April  came  the  news  for  which  the 
British  fleet  was  waiting.  The  French  had  un- 
moored, and  were  putting  to  sea.  Rodney  was 
ready.  Anchors  were  taken  up  at  once,  and  in  a 
little  more  than  two  hours  36  ships-of-the-line  were 
under  way,  crowding  on  sail  in  pursuit.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  the  frigates  were  in  touch,  and  by 
sundown  the  French  could  be  seen  from  the  mast- 
heads of  the  main  body  of  the  fleet.  De  Grasse  was 
making  for  Cape  Fran^ais  in  San  Domingo,  where 
he  was  to  meet  the  Spaniards  ;  but  with  his  great 
convoy  of  transports  he  dared  not  take  a  straight 
course.  He  intended  to  wind  his  way  through  the 
islands,  where,  if  he  was  attacked,  the  transports 
might  take  shelter.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that  Rodney 
was  not  to  be  shaken  off,  he  sent  them  into  Basse 
Terre  in  Guadeloupe,  and  with  his  fleet  tried  to  beat 
to  the  eastward  through  the  channel  between  that 
island  and  Dominica,  and  so  draw  the  British  fleet 
away.  In  that  channel,  where  it  is  narrowed  to  a 
width  of  fifteen  miles  by  three  little  islands  called 
The  Saints,  the  great  battle  was  to  be  fought. 

On  the  9th  De  Grasse  had  yet  another  opportunity 
of  fighting  with  the  numbers  in  his  favour.  The 
British  rear  had  been  becalmed.    Hood  with  the 
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van  and  part  of  the  centre  had  stretched  ahead,  and 
was  under  the  French  guns,  where  no  help  could 
reach  him,  for  some  hours.  At  no  time  had  he 
more  than  twenty  ships  to  the  French  thirty-three. 
One  can  imagine  how  such  a  chance  would  have 
delighted  Rodney  ;  how  eagerly  he  would  have 
seized  it.  Not  so  De  Grasse.  He  would  not  throw 
in  the  whole  of  his  fleet.  He  was  content  with  a 
partial  engagement,  which  could  have  no  result  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  British  rear  got  the  wind  again, 
he  drew  off.  One  of  his  ships  had  been  disabled, 
and  had  been  sent  into  Guadeloupe,  while  the  British 
repaired  at  sea  such  damage  as  they  had  suffered. 
Instead  of  having  crushed  half  of  the  British  fleet 
in  a  decisive  action,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  a  ship.  And  the  French 
government  held  that  he  had  done  rightly.  His 
business  was  not  to  fight,  but  to  conduct  the  great 
expedition  safely  to  Jamaica.  Yet,  just  because  he 
would  not  fight,  the  expedition  went  to  ruin. 

Fortune  had  given  De  Grasse  many  chances  ;  now 
she  smiled  no  more.  After  leaving  Hood  he  pressed 
to  windward  between  Dominica  and  The  Saints, 
always  hoping  to  escape  without  a  battle.  At 
first  it  seemed  as  though  he  might  succeed.  He 
gained  a  start  in  the  night,  while  the  British  were 
repairing  masts  and  rigging,  and  as  his  ships  were 
faster  than  theirs  he  increased  his  distance  on  the 
10th.  That  night,  however,  two  of  his  ships,  the 
"  Jason  "  and  the  "  Zele,"  collided,  and  the  former 
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was  so  badly  damaged  that  she  had  to  put  into 
Guadeloupe.  One  more  ship  gone  !  On  the  11th 
the  "  Zele ."  and  another  ship,  both  bad  sailers,  were 
found  to  have  lagged  so  far  behind  that  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  caught  by  Rodney,  and  De  Grasse 
had  to  run  back  to  leeward  to  cover  them,  giving 
up  precious  miles  of  the  start  that  he  had  gained. 
But  his  troubles  were  not  over  yet.  That  night 
the  unlucky  "  Zele  "  was  in  collision  with  his  flag- 
ship. This  time  she  lost  foremast  and  bowsprit, 
and  just  before  dawn  on  the  12th  a  frigate  took  her 
in  tow,  and  made  off  for  Guadeloupe.  De  Grasse 
had  now  lost  three  ships-of-the-line  since  he  sailed 
from  Martinique,  and  was  left  with  thirty  to  Rodney's 
thirty-six.  His  ships,  however,  were  larger  than 
the  British,  and  carried  bigger  guns,  and  their  thirty 
broadsides  could  fire  a  greater  weight  of  shot  than 
the  British  thirty-six.  Daylight  found  the  French 
fleet  scattered  and  in  disorder.  The  easternmost 
or  weather  ships  were  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from 
those  to  leeward,  and  to  leeward  lay  De  Grasse  him- 
self, anxiously  watching  to  see  if  the  "  Zele  "  could 
escape.  To  draw  him  down  still  further,  Rodney 
sent  out  some  ships  to  chase  her.1  The  fish  came 
to  the  bait.  De  Grasse  signalled  to  his  fleet  to  come 
down  to  him  before  the  wind,  and  to  form  in  line 
of  battle  as  they  came.  He  soon  saw,  however,  that 
if  he  kept  on  his  course  he  would  be  to  leeward  of 
the  British,  who  would  then  certainly  force  upon 

1  See  Plan  I. 
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him  the  battle  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  avoid. 
So  he  hauled  up  to  the  wind,  and  stood  at  right 
angles  to  his  previous  course,1  hoping  to  be  in  time 
to  cross  ahead  and  to  windward  of  the  advancing 
British  line,  which  was  now  rejoined  by  the  chasing 
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ships.  In  this  he  succeeded,  helped  by  the  better 
sailing  of  his  ships,  and  by  a  shift  of  the  wind  from 
south-east  to  east,  which  knocked  Rodney  off  his 
course.  The  French,  therefore,  were  the  first  to 
reach  the  point  where  the  tracks  of  the  two  fleets 
met.  Eight  of  their  ships  had  already  passed  that 
point,  when  the  "  Marlborough,"  which  led  the 

1  See  Plan  T. 
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British  fleet,  came  up.  At  7.40  the  "  Brave,"  the 
ninth  ship  in  the  French  line,  opened  fire  upon  her, 
and  the  battle  had  begun.  The  British  ships  as 
they  arrived  kept  away,  and  ran  along  close  under 
the  French  lee.1  The  two  fleets  were  now  passing 
under  a  gentle  breeze  in  opposite  directions,  each 
ship  giving  and  receiving  fire  as  it  passed  along  the 
hostile  line.  Battles  so  fought  rarely  had  any 
result.  Fierce  duels  were  impossible,  for  ships  never 
came  to  close  grips  ;  and  there  could  be  no  throwing 
of  overwhelming  strength  on  a  weak  spot  in  the 
enemy's  order.  The  two  lines  would  soon  have 
cleared  each  other,  and  days  might  have  been  spent 
in  manoeuvring  for  another  opportunity.  But  the 
Battle  of  The  Saints  was  not  to  end  so. 

Years  before,  as  Rodney  sat  one  day  at  dinner  in 
England,  the  idea  had  occurred  to  him  that,  if  he 
were  to  break  the  enemy's  line  by  passing  through 
it,  he  might  win  a  great  victory.  It  was  summer- 
time, and  the  party  had  been  eating  cherries.  Rodney 
collected  a  handful  of  the  stones,  and,  arranging 
them  as  two  fleets  in  line  of  battle,  showed  the  com- 
pany how  the  thing  was  to  be  done.  It  seemed  to 
them  as  landsmen  a  difficult  manoeuvre,  full  of  risks  ; 
but  the  admiral  made  light  of  their  doubts,  and 
"  went  on  manoeuvring  his  cherry  stones,  and  throw- 
ing the  enemy's  representatives  into  such  utter  con- 
fusion, that  already  in  possession  of  that  victory  in 
imagination,  which  in  reality  he  lived  to  gain,  he 

1  See  Plan  II. 
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concluded  his  process  by  swearing  he  would  lay  the 
French  admiral's  flag  at  his  sovereign's  feet."  And 
so  he  did,  for  at  The  Saints  he  broke  the  French  line, 
won  a  great  victory,  took  De  Grasse  prisoner,  and 
carried  home  his  flag  to  King  George  III.  Nelson 
was  afterwards  to  study  the  story  of  the  battle,  and 
the  movements  of  the  fleets,  and  out  of  his  study 
grew  the  famous  plan  of  attack  at  Trafalgar. 

About  five  minutes  past  nine  the  "  Formidable  " 
had  passed  down  the  enemy's  line  as  far  as  the  fourth 
ship  astern  of  the  "  Ville  de  Paris,"  when  the  wind 
changed  suddenly  and  headed  the  French,  throwing 
them  off  their  course,  and  opening  wide  gaps  in 
their  order.  The  new  wind  enabled  Rodney  to  carry 
out  the  plan  which  he  had  formed  so  long  before. 
He  went  through  the  French  line,1  followed  by  the 
five  ships  astern  of  him,  while  the  sixth  astern  broke 
through  in  front  of  the  ship  next  ahead  of  De  Grasse, 
and  was  followed  through  the  gap  by  the  whole  of 
the  British  rear.  The  "  Duke,"  which  was  Rodney's 
next  ahead,  seeing  what  had  happened,  also  broke 
through  a  little  lower  down  the  line.  The  rest  for 
the  time  stood  on. 

The  movement  had  all  the  results  that  Rodney 
had  foreseen  when  he  manoeuvred  the  cherry  stones 
at  the  dinner  table.  The  enemy's  ships,  as  they 
came  up  to  the  point  of  the  break,  were  stopped, 
and  the  rear  doubled  up  and  gradually  fell  away 
to  leeward.    The  van  continued  on  its  course,  and 

1  See  Plan  III. 
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never  came  into  action  ;  and  the  great  fleet  was 
broken  into  three  fragments,  widely  separated  and 
unable  to  reunite  or  help  each  other.  And  some  of 
the  French  ships  were  in  sore  need  of  help.  The 
immediate  result  of  Rodney's  movement  had  been, 
as  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  his  captain  of  the  fleet,  de- 
scribed it,  "  the  bringing  together,  almost  if  not  quite 
in  contact  with  each  other,  the  four  ships  of  the  enemy 
which  were  nearest  [on  the  north]  .  .  .  and  coming 
up  in  succession.  This  unfortunate  group,  compos- 
ing now  only  one  large  single  object  at  which  to 
fire,  was  attacked  by  the  '  Duke,'  '  Namur,'  and 
'  Formidable '  (ninety-gun  ships)  all  at  once,  re- 
ceiving several  broadsides  from  each,  not  a  single 
shot  missing."  The  terrible  raking 1  fire  spread 
death  and  destruction  through  the  decks  of  the 
French.  The  unhappy  crews  knew  what  to  expect 
as  the  grim  procession  of  British  ships  ranged  by 
under  their  sterns.  Brave  as  they  were,  and  proved 
themselves,  they  could  not  face  the  torrent  of  fire 
that  was  to  come.  As  an  eye-witness  wrote,  "  the 
6  Formidable  '  passed  so  near  the  6  Glorieux  '  that 
I  could  see  the  cannoniers  throwing  away  their 
sponges  and  handspikes,  in  order  to  save  themselves 
by  running  below."  The  luckless  "  Glorieux  "  lost 
all  her  masts,  and  her  decks,  when  she  was  taken 
later  in  the  day,  were  a  terrible  sight,  strewn  with 
shot-torn  bodies  that  the  survivors  had  lacked  time 

1 A  raking  shot  is  one  that  passes  through  a  ship  from  end  to  end 
lengthwise,  instead  of  across. 
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or  spirit  to  throw  overboard.  That  was  the  price 
of  a  long  and  gallant  resistance,  for  though  she  lay 
on  the  water  a  motionless  hulk,  her  crew  fought  her 
to  the  bitter  end. 

Meanwhile  the  rear  under  Hood  were  dealing  out 
the  same  terrible  punishment  to  the  group  of  ships 
past  which  *  they  filed.  The  "  Cesar  "  and  the 
"  Hector  "  suffered  scarcely  less  than  the  "  Glorieux," 
and  they  were  with  her  among  the  five  prizes  that 
were  taken  on  that  day.  The  breaking  of  the  line 
decided  the  battle,  but  though  it  was  only  a  few 
minutes  past  nine  when  this  occurred,  it  was  not 
till  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  De  Grasse  in  the 
great  "  Ville  de  Paris,"  the  finest  ship  then  afloat, 
haulei  down  his  flag.  The  fifth  prize,  the  "  Ardent," 
a  sixty-four  which  had  once  been  a  British  ship,  had 
quitted  the  van  and,  attempting  with  fine  gallantry 
to  come  to  the  help  of  the  admiral,  when  he  lay 
ringed  about  with  foes,  had  been  cut  off  and  over- 
powered. 

As  the  morning  advanced  the  wind  became  light 
and  uncertain.  At  times  it  fell  to  a  flat  calm. 
Ordered  movements  were  no  longer  possible,  and 
the  battle  died  away  to  duels  between  a  few  single 
ships.  By  noon  De  Grasse  found  himself  with  a 
small  group  of  ships  in  the  centre,  two  miles  north- 
west of  his  Van  and  to  leeward  of  it,  while  his  rear 
was  to  leeward  of  him,  and  still  further  away.  Twice 
during  the  afternoon  he  tried  to  reform  his  fleet  by 
signal,  but  with  no  success.    The  British  fleet  also 
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was  in  disorder,  but  it  was  flushed  with  victory,  and 
the  ships  were  pressing  after  the  retreating  French 
as  fast  as  crippled  spars  and  the  failing  breeze  would 
allow.  The  flag  of  De  Grasse  in  the  "  Ville  de 
Paris  "  of  106  guns,  the  splendid  gift  of  the  city  of 
Paris  to  the  old  King  Louis  XV.  towards  the  close 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  attracted  a  crowd  of  chasing 
ships.  The  "  Russell,"  a  seventy-four  commanded 
by  the  gallant  Saumarez,  then  an  acting  captain  of 
five  and  twenty,  was  the  first  to  come  up,  and  hung 
upon  her  quarter,  pouring  in  a  destructive  fire. 
Then  Hood  in  the  90-gun  "  Barfleur,"  escaping  late 
in  the  afternoon  from  the  calms,  which  had  kept 
him  for  hours  far  to  windward,  arrived  and  matched 
himself  in  a  more  equal  fight  against  the  great  French 
ship.  Others  too  were  there,  and  the  French 
accounts  say  that,  soon  after  6  o'clock,  there  were 
nine  British  ships  about  her.  Last  of  all  Rodney 
himself  in  the  "  Formidable  "  came  up,  and  poured 
in  broadsides  at  close  range.  Then  with  300  killed 
and  wounded,  and  with  "  neither  a  sail  left,  nor 
mast  fit  to  carry  sail,"  the  "  Ville  de  Paris  "  struck 
her  flag  to  Hood,  and  the  battle  was  over.  Rodney 
would  chase  no  further.  Officers  and  men  were 
eager  to  pursue.  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  the  captain 
of  the  fleet,  urged  the  admiral  to  follow  up  his  victory, 
but  was  snubbed  for  his  pains  and  reduced  to  silence  ; 
and  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  one  of  the  wisest  and  ablest 
of  admirals,  whom  Nelson  honoured  beyond  all  the 
older  leaders  of  his  time,  told  Rodney  the  next  day 
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that,  if  he  had  followed  up  the  French,  he  might 
have  taken  twenty  ships.  But  his  only  answer 
was,  "  Come,  we  have  done  very  handsomely  as  it 
is,"  and  Hood  could  say  no  more.  Rodney  in  fact 
was  contented  with  his  victory.  "  What  he  had 
won  he  had  won  ;  what  more  he  might  and  should 
do  he  would'not  see,  nor  would  he  risk."  That  was 
never  Nelson's  way.  "  Had  we  taken  ten  sail," 
he  once  said,  "and  had  allowed  the  eleventh  to 
escape,  when  it  had  been  possible  to  have  got  at 
her,  I  could  never  have  called  it  well  done."  There- 
fore he  always  looked  upon  such  victories  as  those 
of  The  Saints  and  the  First  of  June,  great  though 
they  were,  as  incomplete.  The  admirals  had  it  in 
their  power  to  annihilate  their  enemy,  and  threw 
the  chance  away.  Rodney  explained  his  failure  to 
chase  by  saying  that  so  many  of  his  ships  were 
crippled,  and  that  the  French  fleet,  which  "  went  off 
in  a  body  of  twenty-six  ships-of -the -line,"  might 
have  hidden  their  lights,  changed  their  course  in  the 
night,  sprung  a  trap  upon  the  British,  cut  off  their 
cripples,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  easy  capture 
of  the  islands.  If  Rodney  really  believed  what  he 
said,  he  must  have  had  some  most  unusual  fit  of 
nerves.  The  man  who  could  believe  such  stuff 
could  never  have  beaten  Langara,  or  worried  De 
Guichen  out  of  his  command.  But  in  truth  he  was 
now  seeking  excuses,  for  he  knew  men  were  talking  ; 
and  his  excuses  were  of  the  weakest.  There  never 
was  any  "  body  of  twenty-six  ships-of -the-line." 
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The  French  second-in-command  found  only  ten 
ships  with  him  the  next  morning.  No  more  joined 
him  till  the  following  day,  and  he  had  only  fifteen 
under  his  flag  when  he  reached  Cape  Frangais  on 
the  25th.  As  for  the  condition  of  Rodney's  ships, 
it  was  a  great  deal  better  than  that  of  the  French. 
His  doctor,  who  was  on  board,  has  told  us  that  "  it 
was  with  difficulty  we  could  make  the  French  officers 
believe  that  the  returns  of  killed  and  wounded,  made 
by  our  ships  to  the  admiral,  were  true  ;  and  one  of 
them  flatly  contradicted  me,  saying  that  we  always 
gave  the  world  a  false  account  of  our  loss.  I  then 
walked  with  him  over  the  decks  of  the  '  Formidable,' 
and  bid  him  remark  what  number  of  shot-holes 
there  were,  and  also  how  little  her  rigging  had  suffered, 
and  asked  if  that  degree  of  damage  was  likely  to 
be  connected  with  the  loss  of  more  than  fourteen 
men,  which  was  our  number  killed,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  any  in  the  fleet,  except  the  6  Royal  Oak  ' 
and  '  Monarch.'  He  was  visibly  mortified  to  see 
how  little  our  ship  had  suffered,  and  then  owned 
that  our  fire  must  have  been  much  better  kept  up 
and  directed  than  theirs." 

If  Rodney  had  no  better  reasons  than  those  to 
give,  it  is  possible  that  by  that  time  he  was  conscious 
that  he  had  lost  a  great  opportunity.  On  the  17th, 
five  days  after  the  battle,  yielding  at  last  to  Hood's 
continued  entreaties,  he  did  allow  him  to  follow 
the  French  with  ten  sail-of-the-line,  and  Hood 
succeeded  in  cutting  off  and  capturing  two  of  the 
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ships  which  had  quitted  the  fleet  for  Guadeloupe 
before  the  battle,  and  two  small  cruisers  with  them, 
but  he  could  do  no  more.  The  main  body  of  the 
French  was  far  away,  and  the  opportunity  had 
passed.  None  the  less  Rodney  had  deserved  well 
of  his  country.  He  had  won  a  great  victory  ; 
Jamaica  w^s  saved  ;  and  there  was  pride  and  joy 
in  England,  where  there  had  been  little  cause  for 
pride  or  joy  for  some  years  past.  On  the  29th 
April  he  reached  Jamaica,  and  there,  early  in  July, 
he  heard  that  he  had  been  recalled.  There  had 
been  a  change  of  ministers,  and  the  new  Whig 
government  had  superseded  the  Tory  admiral. 
When  the  news  of  his  victory  reached  England,  it 
was  too  late  to  undo  what  had  been  done,  for  his 
successor  had  already  sailed. 

On  the  15th  September  Rodney  landed  in  Bristol. 
He  went  with  his  staff  to  the  Bush  Tavern  for  the 
night,  and  was  entertained  in  a  manner  befitting 
a  victorious  admiral  newly  returned  home.  But 
victorious  admirals  expect  to  pay  for  their  enter- 
tainment, and  Rodney's  surprise  may  be  imagined 
when,  in  answer  to  his  enquiry  next  morning  for 
his  bill,  the  patriotic  landlord  replied,  "  Your  lord- 
ship forgets  that  you  paid  it  beforehand  on  the 
12th  April."  Perhaps  the  peerage  and  the  pension, 
which  he  had  already  received  from  the  Government, 
hardly  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  this  unexpected 
and  most  unusual  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  his 
achievement.    The  whole  country  thought  as  the 
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innkeeper  thought,  and  when  a  favourable  peace 
was  made  a  few  months  later,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  it  was  his  victory  at  The  Saints  which 
had  crippled  the  power  of  France,  and  made  it 
possible.  We  know  now  that  there  were  other 
reasons  also;  but  perhaps  none  had  more  effect  than 
Rodney's  victory.  It  was  "  the  greatest  victory," 
said  Nelson,  "  if  it  had  been  followed  up,  that  our 
country  ever  saw  "  ;  and  it  was  made  the  more 
impressive  by  the  capture  of  the  admiral  and  his 
flag-ship.  As  a  French  writer  remarked,  "  The 
capture  of  an  admiral  commanding  thirty  ships- 
of-the-line  is  an  historical  incident,  which  causes 
the  regret  of  the  whole  nation." 
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CHAPTER  V 


A  GREAT  FRIGATE  CAPTAIN :   SIR  EDWARD 
PELLEW,  LORD  EXMOUTH 

"  He  never  orders  us  to  do  what  he  won't  do  him- 
self. Blow  high,  blow  low,  he  knows  to  an  inch 
what  a  ship  can  do,  and  he  can  almost  make  her 
speak."  That  was  the  opinion  the  British  sailor 
had  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew.  So  he  could  always 
have  the  pick  of  the  seamen  for  his  crews,  and  his 
ships  were  always  happy  and  constantly  victorious. 
He  was  the  more  popular  for  his  great  strength  and 
daring,  his  high  spirit,  and  his  almost  boyish  love 
of  fun.  Stories  of  his  doings  were  told  in  every  ship 
from  the  time  that,  as  a  boy,  he  stood  on  his  head 
upon  the  yard-arm,  when  the  yards  were  manned 
in  honour  of  a  distinguished  general,  till,  as  a  senior 
captain  and  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  he  slung  him- 
self out  through  the  boiling  surf  from  the  beach  at 
Plymouth  to  a  wrecked  East  Indiaman,  when  no  one 
else  of  the  hundreds  there  dared  venture  ;  and  by  his 
energy  and  coolness  saved  every  soul  on  board. 

During  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the  great 
war  that  began  in  1793  his  name  was  on  all  men's 
lips.    The  frigates  that  he  commanded  took  cruiser 
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after  cruiser  from  the  French.  "  Oh,"  said  a  French 
captain  when  his  ship  was  taken,  and  he  was  told 
who  his  captor  was,  "  Oh  that  is  the  most  fortunate 
man  that  ever  lived  !  He  takes  everything,  and 
now  he  has  taken  the  finest  frigate  in  France." 
That  was  in  1796.  A  year  later  Nelson's  brilliant 
stroke  across  his  "  patent  bridge"  at  St.  Vincent 1 
gave  England  a  new  hero,  and  in  1798  the  dazzling 
victory  at  the  Nile  brought  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
upon  him,  and  made  him  the  darling  of  his  country- 
men. 

Edward  Pellew  was  only  a  little  boy  of  eight  when 
his  father  died  in  1765.  From  that  time  he  had  to 
fend  for  himself.  There  was  nobody  to  push  him 
on,  or  to  make  things  easy  for  him.  The  success 
and  the  honours  that  he  won  were  all  due  to  his  own 
hard  work,  courage,  and  fine  character.  When  he 
was  an  old  man,  and  had  long  retired,  loaded  with 
honours,  from  active  service,  he  would  still  encourage 
young  men  to  aim  high,  and  seek  by  devoted  service 
to  their  country  to  win  a  like  reward.  "  I  have 
never  known,"  he  said  on  one  occasion,  "  what 
fortune  meant.  I  never  chose  my  station,  and  never 
had  a  friend  but  the  King's  pennant  ;  but  I  have 
always  gone  where  I  was  sent,  and  done  what  I 
was  ordered  ;  and  he  who  will  act  upon  the  same 
principles,  may  do  as  I  have  done." 

He  entered  the  Navy,  and  sailed  on  his  first  voyage 
for  the  far  off  Falkland  Islands,  when  he  was  only 

1  See  Oar  Sea  Power,  p.  148. 
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thirteen.  It  was  four  years  later  that  General 
Burgoyne,  then  setting  out  to  take  up  his  command 
in  America,  saw  him  standing  on  his  head  upon  the 
yard-arm.  By  that  time  his  shipmates  were  used 
to  his  daring  freaks,  and  when  the  general  showed 
some  concern  for  his  safety,  the  captain  of  the 
frigate  told  him  that  he  "  might  make  himself  quite 
at  ease  .  .  /for,  if  he  should  fall,  he  would  only  go 
under  the  ship's  bottom  and  come  up  the  other 
side."  And  one  day  not  very  long  afterwards,  at 
peril  of  his  life,  he  did  actually  dive  off  the  fore- 
yard,  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  water,  after 
a  man  who  had  fallen  overboard,  when  the  ship 
was  travelling  fast.  By  his  strength  and  daring 
he  saved  many  a  life.  When  another  was  in  danger 
he  never  stopped  to  think,  never  waited  for  others 
to  risk  their  lives,  but  was  always  the  first  to  risk 
his  own.  To  that  power  of  deciding  at  once,  and 
of  acting  the  moment  he  had  decided,  he  owed  much 
of  his  brilliant  success.  He  never  hesitated.  "  His 
first  order  was  always  his  last,"  said  one  of  his 
officers  ;  and  he  himself  used  to  say  that  he  "  never 
had  a  second  thought  worth  sixpence."  It  is  not 
many  people  who  can  afford  to  despise  second 
thoughts. 

There  was  nothing  a  seaman  had  to  do  that  he 
could  not  do,  no  hardship  that  a  seaman  had  to 
bear  that  he  would  not  bear  with  him,  no  perilous 
duty  that  fell  to  the  seaman's  lot  on  deck  or  aloft, 
in  the  hardest  fight  or  in  the  wildest  gale,  in  which 
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he  would  not  take  his  part.  "Well  I  remember/5 
wrote  another  officer,  "  that  on  being  one  day 
relieved  to  go  down  to  my  dinner,  I  was  obliged  ta 
have  some  of  the  main-top-men  to  help  me  down 
the  rigging,  I  was  so  benumbed  with  the  intense 
cold  :  yet  the  captain  was  there  six  or  seven  hours 
at  a  time,  without  complaining,  or  taking  any 
refreshment." 

The  love  of  fun,  that  when  a  boy  endeared  him 
to  everybody,  he  still  retained  as  a  captain.  A 
practical  joke,  that  might  have  drowned  a  boy, 
probably  gave  him  one  of  the  worst  frights  of  his 
life.  Happily  the  boy  was  not  drowned,  and  the 
crew  had  some  merry  moments  at  the  captain's 
expense.  His  ship  was  in  harbour  at  St.  John's 
in  Newfoundland,  and  he  was  standing  on  deck 
dressed  in  full  uniform,  waiting  for  his  boat  to  come 
round,  and  take  him  off  to  dine  with  the  Governor. 
The  men  were  bathing  round  the  ship,  and,  as  he 
stood  watching  them,  a  boy  near  by  called  out  to 
another  in  the  water,  "  I'll  have  a  good  swim  by 
and  by,  too."  "  The  sooner  the  better,"  said  the 
captain,  and  with  the  word  he  tipped  him  over- 
board. To  his  horror,  as  soon  as  the  boy  was  in 
the  water  he  saw  that  he  could  not  swim.  There 
was  only  one  thing  to  do.  In  he  dived  after  him, 
full  dress,  gold  lace  and  all,  and  the  dripping  pair 
were  soon  safe  upon  the  deck  again. 

He  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  for  gallant 
service  done  in  the  War  of  American  Independence, 
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partly  in  boats,  which  he  had  helped  to  build,  upon 
Lake  Champlain,  partly  on  shore  with  the  army  ; 
and  in  1782  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  became  a 
captain.  At  the  beginning  of  the  great  war  in  1793 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  "  Nymphe," 
a  36-gun  frigate  which  had  been  captured  from  the 
French  in  the  previous  war.  To  his  joy  he  had  a 
ship.  The  next  task,  no  light  one,  was  to  man  her. 
There  had  been  ten  years  of  peace,  and  in  peace 
time  many  ships  were  laid  up,  and  many  crews  paid 
off.  The  men  generally  entered  the  merchant 
service,  and,  when  war  broke  out  again,  they  were 
scattered  over  the  oceans  of  the  globe.  The  out- 
break of  war  in  those  days  always  saw  the  same 
difficulty  in  getting  crews.  Many  ships  had  to  be 
manned  at  the  same  time,  and  there  were  not  enough 
trained  seamen  at  hand  to  go  round.  Captain 
Pellew  did  not  care  to  trust  to  the  chances  of  the 
press-gang.1  As  he  must  fill  up  his  ship  with  lands- 
men, he  would  have  the  best  he  knew.  He  was  a 
Cornishman  himself,  and  he  knew  the  Cornish 
miners.  They  could  climb  and  use  ropes.  They 
were  accustomed  to  blasting  rock  with  gunpowder, 
and  they  were  cool,  daring,  intelligent  men,  who 
were  used  to  discipline  and  danger.  He  sent  down 
therefore  to  a  brother  at  Falmouth,  begging  him 
to  get  him  as  many  Cornish  miners  as  he  could. 
Eighty  were  sent  up  to  Spithead,  and  joined  the 

1  For  a  description  of  the  press-gang  and  its  methods,  see 
Appendix  I. 
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"  Nymphe."  Look  where  he  would,  trained  seamen 
he  could  not  find.  There  were  but  a  dozen  in  his 
crew  when  he  put  to  sea,  and  captain  and  officers 
had  to  go  aloft  to  help  to  reef  and  furl  the  sails. 
Once  at  sea,  however,  good  sailors  were  pressed  out 
of  merchantmen  in  the  Channel,  much  no  doubt  to 
their  disgust.  Many  of  them  had  been  months, 
some  it  might  be  years,  at  sea,  and  they  were  looking 
forward  to  pay  and  leave  ashore,  and  visits  to  homes 
and  families.  But  war  is  a  hard  master,  and  there 
were  those  who  would  never  see  homes  or  families 
again. 

Before  long  the  "  Nymphe  "  had  her  full  comple- 
ment of  240  men.  But  it  still  remained  to  train 
them,  for  not  a  man  had  been  on  a  ship  of  war  before, 
or  had  ever  seen  a  great  gun  fired  ;  and  they  were 
not  to  have  any  long  time  for  practice.  Captain 
Pellew  was  searching  the  Channel  up  and  down  for 
French  frigates,  that  cruised  upon  the  trade  routes, 
waiting  to  snap  up  returning  merchantmen.  On 
the  17th  June,  1793,  the  ' '  Nymphe  "  was  lying  in 
Falmouth  harbour,  when  word  was  brought  that 
two  frigates,  which  she  had  helped  to  chase  into 
Cherburg  three  weeks  before,  had  been  seen  again 
in  the  Channel.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  that 
evening  Captain  Pellew  sailed  in  pursuit.  No 
action  had  been  fought  as  yet,  and  the  men  had  not 
become  hardened  to  the  ways  of  war.  Before  long 
fighting  was  to  become  as  familiar  and  natural  as 
eating  and  sleeping,  but  it  was  not  so  yet.  These 
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half-trained  seamen,  many  new  to  the  sea,  and  all 
of  them  new  to  fighting,  were  full  of  excitement  at 
the  thought  of  the  coming  fight,  their  first.  They 
had  talked  and  thought  of  little  but  the  French 
frigates,  since  they  had  chased  them,  and  seen  them 
slip  into  Cherburg  out  of  reach  ;  and  when  men's 
waking  thoughts  are  running  continually  on  one 
subject,  it  is  apt  to  get  into  their  dreams  as  well. 
Mr.  Pearse,  one  of  the  master's  mates,  had  dreamed 
that  the  "  Nymphe  "  fought  a  French  frigate  the 
day  after  sailing,  and  killed  her  captain  and  took 
her.  He  believed,  as  some  men  will,  that  the  dream 
had  been  sent  as  a  special  message.  He  told  it  in 
the  mess-room,  and  was  well  laughed  at  by  his 
fellows  for  his  superstitions.  He  was  killed  in  the 
battle,  and  no  doubt,  when  it  was  over,  many  of 
them  shook  their  heads,  and  owned  that  dreams 
were  queer  things,  and  perhaps  poor  Pearse  was 
right.  Another  dreamer  was  Commander  Israel 
Pellew,  a  younger  brother  of  the  captain,  who  had 
not  yet  been  appointed  to  a  ship,  and  was  on  board 
with  his  brother  as  a  volunteer.  He  was  more 
fortunate  than  Mr.  Pearse.  His  dream  and  its 
consequence  have  become,  as  will  be  seen,  a  part 
of  the  story  of  the  fight. 

The  next  morning,  at  dawn,  a  sail  was  seen  from 
the  mast-head,  and  the  "  Nymphe  "  at  once  gave 
chase.  The  stranger  was  soon  recognised  as  the 
French  frigate  "  Cleopatre,"  of  the  same  size  as 
the  "  Nymphe,"  but  carrying  a  crew  of  320.  Her 
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commander,  Captain  Muilon,  was  a  brave  and  skilful 
officer,  and  the  crew  were  thoroughly  trained  in 
their  duties,  for  she  had  been  in  commission  for  more 
than  a  year.  While  she  was  still  a  long  way  off,  it 
was  plain  to  Captain  Pellew  that  she  was  being 
handled  as  only  good  seamen  can  handle  a  ship. 
His  was  a  scratch  crew,  not  half  trained,  and  half 
of  them  not  seamen  at  all.  This  must  not  be  a 
battle  of  manoeuvring.  He  must  lay  the  ships 
side  by  side,  and  rely  upon  British  strength  and 
pluck  to  carry  the  Frenchman  by  boarding.  He 
made  a  short  speech  to  his  men.  No  one  knew 
better  than  he  how  to  fire  a  sailor's  courage  with  a 
few  words.  As  for  the  Cornish  miners,  it  was  easy 
for  a  fellow  Cornishman  to  appeal  to  them,  for  they 
always  thought,  as  the  people  of  any  county  should 
think,  that  theirs  was  the  finest  county  in  the  land, 
and  that  it  was  for  them  to  set  a  good  example  to 
everyone  on  board. 

The  "  Cleopatre  "  did  not  try  to  run  away,  and  by 
6  o'clock  the  two  ships  were  within  hailing  distance 
of  each  other.  Cheers  were  raised  on  both  ships, 
by  the  British  for  King  George,  by  the  French  for 
their  new  Republic.  Captain  Mullon  was  seen  to 
be  addressing  his  crew,  waving  the  sacred  cap  of 
liberty  before  their  eyes.  When  he  had  finished, 
the  cap  was  given  to  a  sailor,  who  ran  up  the  main 
rigging  and  screwed  it  on  the  mast-head.  Captain 
Pellew  was  standing  on  his  quarter-deck  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand.    As  the  "  Nymphe  "  drew  level 
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with  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  "  Cleopatre,"  he 
put  it  on  his  head.  It  was  the  signal  that  he  had 
agreed  upon  with  his  men,  and  instantly  the  guns 
of  the  "  Nymphe  "  opened  fire.  The  two  frigates 
ran  side  by  side  before  the  wind  under  light  canvas 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  furiously  cannonading. 
At  last,  a  little  before  7  o'clock,  the  mizzen-mast  of 
the  "  Cleopatre  "  came  down,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  her  wheel  was  shot  away.  And  so  a  dream 
came  true. 

Israel  Pellew  was  asleep  in  his  cabin  when  first 
the  enemy  was  sighted,  and  his  brother  would  not 
have  him  called  until  the  ships  were  already  close 
together.  He  was  out  in  a  moment,  and  came 
running  up  in  eager  haste,  half  dressed.  6 '  Israel,' > 
called  out  the  captain,  "  you  have  no  business  here. 
We  are  too  many  eggs  from  one  nest.  I  am  sorry 
I  brought  you  from  your  wife."  But  that  was  not 
Israel's  way  of  looking  at  it.  No  one  was  more 
eager  for  the  fight  than  he.  He  took  no  notice  of 
his  brother.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  French 
ship.  "  That's  the  very  frigate  I  have  been  dream- 
ing of  all  night,"  he  called,  "  I  dreamt  we  shot  away 
her  wheel.  We  shall  have  her  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour."  "  We  shall  not  take  her  so  easily  :  see  how 
she  is  handled,"  replied  the  captain.  Israel  Pellew 
at  once  set  himself  to  fulfil  his  dream.  He  took 
charge  of  one  of  the  after  guns,  and  kept  up  a  steady 
fire  at  the  wheel.  Four  helmsmen,  one  after  another, 
he  killed,  and  then  he  hit  and  disabled  the  wheel 
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itself.  The  "  Cleopatre  "  became  unmanageable, 
and  soon  afterwards  fell  on  board  the  "  Nymphe," 
her  jib-boom  passing  between  her  opponent's  fore 
and  main  masts,  the  latter  of  which  had  been  badly 
wounded  by  the  Frenchman's  shot.  This  was  the 
chance  for  which  Captain  Pellew  had  been  waiting. 
He  expected  the  French,  with  their  greater  numbers, 
to  try  to  board  him,  but  they  did  not  come.  So 
he  ordered  his  own  boarding  party  to  the  assault 
at  once.  They  gathered  on  the  forecastle,  broke 
in  through  the  main-deck  ports,  and  then  fought 
their  way  along  the  gangways,  until  they  reached 
the  quarter-deck.  The  French,  for  all  their  numbers, 
could  not  resist  the  fury  of  the  British  charge.  By 
ten  minutes  past  seven  they  had  all  surrendered  or 
fled  below  for  safety,  and  the  flag  of  the  Cleopatre 
was  brought  tumbling  down.  "  We  dished  her  up 
in  fifty  minutes,  boarded,  and  struck  her  colours," 
wrote  Captain  Pellew  in  a  letter  home. 

Meanwhile  fortunately  for  the  wounded  mainmast 
of  the  "  Nymphe,"  the  jib-boom,  which  was  pressing 
heavily  against  it,  had  broken.  The  Cleopatre  fell 
alongside,  and  the  two  ships  lay  head  to  stern.1 
Both  sides  had  lost  heavily.  The  British  had 
23  killed  and  27  wounded  out  of  240  ;  the  French 
casualties  were  63  out  of  320.  Captain  Million  had 
been  killed  as  Mr.  Pearse  had  dreamed.  He  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon  shot.  In  his  pocket 
was  a  list  of  the  coast  signals  of  the  French,  a  highly 

1  See  Plan. 
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secret  paper,  which  the  British  must  not  have  at 
any  price.  The  dying  man  felt  for  it,  but  took  out 
in  mistake  his  commission  as  a  captain.  He  put 
this  in  his  mouth,  trying  with  the  last  of  his  failing 
strength  to  eat,  and  so  destroy  it,  and  he  died  in 


the  act.  The  precious  signals  were  found  upon, 
him,  and  were  delivered  by  Captain  Pellew  to  the 
Admiralty. 

Here  was  fame  once  more.  The  first  action  in 
the  war,  and  the  crack  frigate  of  the  French  service 
captured  !  "  I  never  doubted,"  wrote  the  great 
Lord  Howe,  "  that  you  would  take  a  French  frigate  ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  you  have  done  it  will  estab- 
lish an  example  for  the  war."  A  few  days  later  the 
two  brothers  were  introduced  to  the  king.  The  elder 
was  knighted,  and  the  younger  was  promoted  to  be 
a  captain.  "  A  very  perfect  gentle  knight  "  was 
Sir  Edward  Pellew,  both  then  and  all  his  days. 
One  of  the  first  things  he  now  did  wras  to  write  a 
kind  and  sympathetic  letter  to  the  widow  of  the 
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gallant  Captain  Mullon.  He  sent  her  all  her  dead 
husband's  belongings,  and  because  he  heard  that 
she  was  poor,  he  added  a  generous  gift  from  his  own 
none  too  ample  means.  To  his  enemies  he  was 
always  humane  and  courteous,  and  the  misfortunes 
of  the  vanquished  were  sure  to  find  from  him 
sympathy  and  relief.  So  brave  men  fought  in  the 
days  before*  a  race  without  a  soul  had  studied  by 
all  means  to  get  rid  of  every  rule  of  law  and  courtesy, 
which  the  nations  had  laid  upon  themselves,  to 
lighten  and  ease  the  horrors  and  the  sufferings  of 
war. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  GLOEIOUS  FIEST  OF  JUNE 
I 

In  the  spring  of  1794  there  lay  in  the  great  naval 
port  of  Brest  a  fine  fleet  ;  the  finest,  it  was  thought, 
that  France  had  ever  assembled  there.  "  Never 
before,"  wrote  a  Frenchman  proudly,  "  did  there 
exist  in  Brest  a  fleet  so  formidable  and  well  dis- 
ciplined as  that  which  is  now  lying  there.  Unanimity 
and  discipline  reign  among  officers  and  men  ;  and 
all  burn  with  desire  to  fight  the  enemies  of  their 
country  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Thames  and  under 
the  walls  of  London." 

Whatever  the  Frenchman  might  write,  that  fleet 
was  not  well  disciplined,  and  it  was  not  nearly  so 
formidable  as  the  French  fleets  of  previous  wars. 
It  took  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  some  years  to 
learn  that  those  who  shouted  loudest  for  the  Republic 
were  not  necessarily  the  best  sailors.  For  feeling 
ran  very  high  in  France.  It  was  not  yet  eighteen 
months  since  Louis  XVI.  had  been  sent  to  the 
guillotine.  The  officers  of  the  old  navy  were  all 
men  of  noble  birth,  and  most  of  them  were  for  the 
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king.  Many  of  the  crews  were  thought  to  share 
their  sympathies.  The  leaders  of  the  Revolution 
could  not  trust  these  men  to  fight  whole-heartedly 
for  France.  Perhaps  they  were  right.  The  mistake 
they  made  was  in  thinking  that  trained  skill  was 
valueless,  and  that  any  good  republican  could  serve 
a  gun,  or  fight  a  ship,  better  than  any  royalist  alive, 
be  he  French  or  English.  Some  of  the  old  officers 
were  guillotined,  others  were  imprisoned,  and  many 
left  the  service  and  the  country.  In  two  years 
three-fourths  of  those  who  were  serving,  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out  in  1789,  had  disappeared. 
Of  the  seamen,  some  had  shared  the  fate  of  their 
officers,  and  many  others  had  been  sent  away  from 
the  fleet  into  the  armies,  where  all  were  fiercely 
republican.  The  fleets  were  filled  up  with  soldiers, 
good  republicans  who  knew  nothing  of  seamanship 
or  discipline,  and  chattered  politics  all  day  long. 
It  was  part  of  then;  creed  that  all  men  were  equal. 
They  frequently  refused  to  obey  their  officers,  and 
even  took  the  charge  of  ships  out  of  their  hands.  In 
the  army  it  was  the  same.  It  was  useless  for  the 
officers  to  complain  to  the  government  at  Paris,  for 
the  government  agreed  with  the  men.  All  men 
were  equal.  Courage  and  enthusiasm  were  all  that 
was  needed,  and  every  good  republican  had  those 
qualities — or  said  he  had.  In  Greece  and  Rome 
every  citizen  had  been  a  soldier,  and  generals  had 
been  taken  from  the  plough.  It  should  be  the  same 
in  France.    Greece  and  Rome  had  done  wonderful 
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things  with  ships  driven  by  oars.  The  unskilled 
Romans  had  beaten  the  trained  Carthaginian  seamen 
by  their  invention  of  the  flying  bridge  with  its  iron 
spike,  which  gripped  the  enemy,  while  the  match- 
less soldiers  of  the  legions  poured  across  and  beat 
down  the  crews.1  It  should  be  the  same  in  France. 
What  Greeks  and  Romans  had  done  under  a  repub- 
lican government  could  be  done  again  ;  and  these 
enthusiasts  really  thought  that  British  ships-of-the- 
line  would  be  found  helpless,  when  the  day  of  battle 
came.  They  might  as  well  have  proposed  to  fight 
with  bows  and  arrows.  Only  the  discipline  of 
constant  defeat  could  teach  them  sense  ;  and  to  that 
discipline  they  had  to  submit  on  land  and  sea. 

The  admiral  in  command  of  this  fleet  at  Brest  in 
1794  was  M.  Villaret-Joyeuse.  His  promotion  had 
been  rapid,  for  in  1791  he  was  only  a  lieutenant. 
He  proved  himself,  as  it  happened,  an  able  and 
gallant  admiral.  But  even  he  was  not  trusted  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  French  Convention.  He  was  only 
a  sailor.  He  did  not  believe  in  flying  bridges  any 
more  than  in  bows  and  arrows  ;  and,  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  British  seamen,  he  was  very  certain 
that  no  tricks  of  that  kind  would  cheat  them  of 
their  skill  and  courage.  The  politicians,  however, 
knew  so  very  much  more  than  any  sailor,  and  there- 
fore, to  watch  him  and  see  that  he  did  his  duty,  they 
put  one  of  their  very  clever  and  eloquent  colleagues 
on  board  the  flag-ship.    This  was  Jean  Bon  Saint- 

1  See  Our  Sea  Poiver,  p.  13. 
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Andre,  a  meddling  fellow,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
sea,  but  who  was  quite  ready  to  teach  the  sailors 
how  victories  were  to  be  won.    There  have  been 
men  not  unlike  him  in  Russia,  and  even  in  our 
Parliament,  and  in  other  places,  where  those  who 
talk  fastest  get  the  most  attention.    Believing,  with 
the  men  of  his  party,  that  all  men  were  equal,  he 
was  annoyed  to  hear  the  sailors  say  that  they  were 
better  men  than  soldiers  for  fighting  guns  on  board 
a  ship.    He  was  sure  that  the  soldier,  who  was  the 
pet  of  France,  could  do  it  just  as  well.    Had  not 
the  Romans  proved  it  ?    It  was  altogether  unjust, 
and  flat  against  the  law  of  Nature,  that  any  man 
should  claim  that,  because  he  was  a  sailor  and  bred 
to  the  sea,  it  was  his  right  to  serve  France  on  sea 
instead  of  land.    The  soldier  had  just  as  much  right 
to  go  on  board  the  ship,  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  "  Why, 
he  said,  "  why  could  not  the  victors  of  Landau,  of 
Toulon,  go  upon  our  fleets,  to  show  their  courage 
to  Pitt  and  lower  the  flag  of  George  ?    This  right 
cannot  be  denied  them."    And  the  silly  Convention, 
in  spite  of  warnings  from  the  sailors,  solemnly  passed 
a  law  to  make  it  possible.    They  did  not  know,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded,  that  it  was  one  thing  for 
the  soldier  gunner  to  serve  his  gun  on  land,  where 
it,  and  the  target  at  which  it  was  aimed,  stood  quiet 
and  steady  ;  and  quite  another  thing  to  aim  at 
a  moving  target  from  a  moving  deck  through  a  narrow 
porthole,  which  only  allowed  a  brief  and  occasional 
view  of  the  enemy  as  the  ships  passed  one  another. 
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66  The  effects  of  this  legislation  were  soon  seen 
in  the  fighting  at  sea.  The  British  seventy -four 
'  Alexander  '  fought  three  French  ships  of  her  own 
size  for  two  hours  ;  the  average  loss  of  each  of  the 
latter  equalled  that  of  the  one  enemy.  In  June, 
1795,  twelve  French  ships-of-the-line  found  them- 
selves in  presence  of  five  British.  There  was  bad 
management  in  more  ways  than  one,  but  five  of 
the  French  had  three  of  the  enemy  under  their 
fire  for  several  hours  ;  only  thirteen  Englishmen 
were  hurt,  and  no  ships  so  crippled  as  to  be  taken." 

It  was  lessons  of  this  kind  (and  the  Battle  of  the 
First  of  June  was  another)  that  taught  France  sense. 
It  became  so  very  plain  at  last  that  all  men  were 
not  really  equal,  that  the  nation,  weary  of  the 
terrible  muddles  and  misfortunes  into  which  it  had 
been  brought  by  the  talkers,  committed  itself  with 
a  sigh  of  relief  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  the  man 
of  action,  who  really  knew  his  business,  and  saw  to 
it  that  the  men  whom  he  employed  knew  theirs. 

Jean  Bon  Saint-Andre  might  talk  loudly  about 
the  courage  and  enthusiasm  of  the  fleet,  but  he  did 
not  mean  to  put  his  trust  in  that  alone.  The  sailors 
must  feel  over  them  the  power  of  the  Terror  that 
reigned  then  in  France.  So  he  persuaded  the  Con- 
vention to  pass  a  law  that,  if  any  ship  hauled 
down  its  flag  before  it  was  actually  in  danger  of 
sinking,  its  captain  and  officers  should  be  put  to 
death  as  traitors.  He  was  soon  to  learn,  however, 
that  a  loud  voice  and  a  stout  heart  do  not  always 
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go  together.  When  the  cannon  balls  began  to  fly 
fear  gripped  him,  for  all  his  mouthing,  and  he 
brought  upon  himself  the  contempt  of  every  sailor 
by  hiding  in  the  cockpit,  deep  below  the  water-line, 
as  soon  as  the  battle  opened  on  the  First  of  June  ; 
while  the  men  whom  he  had  distrusted  and  despised 
fought  hard  and  died  gallantly  for  France. 

Somewhere  on  the  ocean  between  America  and 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  the  middle  of  May,  1794,  was  a 
great  convoy  of  130  merchant  ships,  bringing  wheat 
and  flour  to  France.  It  was  eagerly  awaited,  for 
the  French  harvest  of  1793  had  been  a  failure,  and 
famine  threatened  the  land.  To  cover  the  convoy 
from  attack  by  the  British  fleet  M.  Villaret- Joyeuse 
put  to  sea  from  Brest  on  the  16th  May.  He  was 
told  that  he  must  save  the  convoy  or  he  would  lose 
his  head  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  almost  in- 
variable custom  of  the  French,  he  was  directed 
not  to  fight  unless  compelled.  He  had  with  him 
twenty-five  ships-of-the-line  and  a  number  of 
frigates.  His  flag-ship,  the  "  Montagne,"  was  a 
splendid  ship  of  120  guns.  There  were  three  of 
110  guns,  four  of  80,  and  seventeen  74's. 

Lord  Howe,  the  British  admiral,  then  an  old 
man  of  sixty -eight,  was  cruising  with  twenty-six  of 
the  line  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  He  was  on  the  look 
out  for  the  great  convoy,  which  was  known  to  be  on 
the  way,  and  which  the  British  Government  were 
very  anxious  to  capture  or  destroy.  Three  of  the 
British  ships — the  flag-ship,  the  "  Queen  Charlotte/' 
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was  one — carried  100  guns,  four  98,  two  80,  and 
the  rest  74.  On  the  19th  May  Lord  Howe  was 
back  off  Ushant,  and  he  sent  some  frigates  to  Brest 
to  look  into  the  harbour.  They  found,  of  course, 
that  the  French  had  sailed.  Other  frigates  brought 
him  news  soon  afterwards  of  their  movements,  and 
he  knew  by  the  21st  that  two  days  earlier  they  had 
been  seen  some  150  miles  to  the  westward  of  him  in 
the  Atlantic.  He  sailed  at  once  to  look  for  them  ; 
but  the  wind  blew  from  the  wrong  quarter,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  28th,  at  6.30  in  the  morning,  when 
it  was  blowing  hard  with  a  heavy  sea,  that  the 
French,  now  with  twenty-six  of  the  line,  were 
sighted  to  windward  about  400  miles  west  of  Ushant. 
So  long  as  the  French  could  keep  their  windward 
position,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  Lord  Howe 
to  force  a  battle.  This  day  and  the  next  were 
spent  by  the  British  in  trying  to  push  to  windward 
of  the  French  ;  while  Villaret-Joyeuse,  mindful  of 
the  risk  to  his  head,  set  himself  to  draw  them  as 
far  as  he  could  from  the  route  that  the  convoy 
would  take.  On  the  28th,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the 
French  could  form  a  line,  they  made  off  with  a 
start  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Lord  Howe  at  once 
sent  out  four  of  his  fastest  seventy -fours  to  chase, 
hoping  to  do  some  damage  to  their  rear,  and  so 
compel  the  French  admiral  to  bring  the  rest  of  his 
fleet  down  to  help  it.  In  the  rear  of  the  French 
fleet,  however,  was  one  of  their  biggest  ships,  the 
"  Revolutionnaire  "  of  110  guns.    She  fought  most 
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gallantly,  and  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  four 
British  ships  as  they  came  up  singly,  and  even  two 
others  that  attacked  her  later.  The  fight  went  on 
till  fall  of  night,  and  then  in  the  darkness,  badly 
knocked  about  and  with  her  mizzen-mast  gone,  she 
stood  away  before  the  wind  for  Brest.  At  the  same 
time  one  of  the  British  ships  that  she  had  crippled, 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  rejoin  the  fleet,  made  sail 
for  Plymouth. 

The  next  morning  Lord  Howe  found  himself  some- 
what nearer  the  French,  and  again  threatened  their 
rear.  This  time  M.  Villaret- Joyeuse  saw  that  three 
or  four  of  his  ships  were  in  danger  of  being  cut  off 
and  lost  ;  so  he  put  about,  and  came  down  with  his 
whole  fleet  to  save  them.  A  partial  engagement 
followed,  but  the  British  fleet  had  fallen  into  dis- 
order, and  Lord  Howe  drew  off  to  wait  for  a  more 
favourable  opportunity.  He  had  scored  his  point. 
The  French,  in  their  effort  to  save  their  rear,  had 
fallen  to  leeward  of  him,  and  he  could  now  give 
battle  when  he  pleased.  Some  of  the  French  ships 
had  suffered  a  good  deal  of  damage,  and  three  more 
now  made  for  home.  None  of  the  British  left  the 
fleet  ;  all  damage  was  made  good  at  sea.  So  they 
were  now  twenty -five  to  twenty-two.  The  following 
morning,  the  30th,  all  reported  themselves  ready  to 
renew  the  action,  but  the  weather  had  become  very 
thick,  and  the  two  fleets  only  caught  occasional 
glimpses  of  each  other  through  the  fog.  For  most 
of  the  day  the  British  flag-ship  could  not  even  see 
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the  ships  immediately  ahead  and  astern  of  her,  and 
only  the  ringing  of  the  bells  showed  where  they  were. 
However,  not  only  did  both  of  the  great  fleets  keep 
together,  but  the  French  had  the  good  luck  to  be 
found  and  joined  by  four  fresh  ships. 

On  the  31st  the  fog  cleared  right  away  soon  after 
mid-day,  and  the  fleets  again  saw  each  other.  Lord 
Howe,  surprised  and  disappointed  to  find  that 
after  all  his  efforts  he  now  had  twenty-six  of  the 
enemy  before  him,  all  apparently  uninjured,  at 
once  gave  chase.  About  five  o'clock,  when  the  two 
fleets  were  some  five  miles  apart,  he  made  the  signal 
for  battle.  By  six  o'clock  he  had  got  within  three 
miles  of  the  French,  but  some  of  his  ships  were  still 
a  long  way  astern.  The  movements  were  slow,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion,  which  would 
become  very  much  worse  in  a  battle  that  must 
last  far  into  the  night.  The  British  captains  and 
crews  had  not  yet  reached  the  unrivalled  skill,  that 
allowed  Nelson  to  plunge  into  battle  as  the  sun  was 
setting  at  the  Nile,  with  a  serene  confidence  that  each 
captain  would  know  exactly  what  to  do,  and  do  it. 

On  the  29th  Lord  Howe's  plans  had  been  marred 
by  the  failure  of  some  of  the  ships  to  keep  their 
stations  and  obey  his  signals.  The  worst  offender 
was  the  "  Caesar,"  the  van  ship,  upon  whose  prompt 
obedience  the  movements  of  all  those  that  followed 
her  largely  depended.  On  the  First  of  June  she  was 
to  offend  again,  and  her  captain  later  was  court- 
martialled,  and  dismissed  his  ship.    The  business 
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that  Howe  meant  to  do  needed  a  long  summer  day 
for  its  doing.  The  enemy  could  not  escape  him  ; 
so  he  drew  off  his  ships,  and  threw  out  two  of  his 
frigates  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  French 
during  the  night.  The  French,  of  course,  put  down 
this  drawing  off  to  fear,  and  there  was  much  rejoicing 
and  some  loud  boasting  in  consequence.  On  board 
the  "  Sanspareil  "  of  80  guns,  one  of  the  ships  that 
joined  in  the  fog  on  the  30th,  was  Captain  Troubridge, 
who  was  to  be  one  of  Nelson's  "  band  of  brothers  " 
at  the  Nile.  His  frigate,  the  ' 6  Castor,"  had  been 
captured  a  few  days  earlier,  and  he  was  now  standing 
on  the  French  ship's  deck,  and  had  to  listen  to  the 
sneering  remarks  of  her  captain  about  the  un- 
willingness of  the  British  fleet  to  fight. 

Through  the  night  both  fleets  carried  all  the  sail 
they  could.  The  French  admiral,  who  put  out  all 
his  lights  to  hide  his  movements,  had  a  double 
purpose.  He  wanted  to  put  a  still  greater  distance 
between  the  British  and  the  precious  convoy,  on 
whose  safe  arrival  his  life  depended  ;  and  he  also 
hoped,  by  outsailing  them,  to  regain  the  windward 
position,  and  with  it  the  power  to  refuse  to  fight. 
Lord  Howe,  on  the  other  hand,  meant  to  keep  his 
advantage  if  he  could.  As  will  be  seen,  he  was 
successful. 
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II 

Daybreak  on  that  famous  Sunday  morning  of  the 
glorious  First  of  June  found  the  two  fleets  about 
six  miles  apart,  with  the  French  still  to  leeward. 
Seeing  that  a  fight  could  no  longer  be  avoided,  the 
French  admiral  shortened  sail,  and  hove-to1  to  await 
the  attack.  Lord  Howe  stood  on  until  he  had 
reached  the  position  that  he  wanted,  opposite  to 
the  French,  and  then,  having  formed  his  line,  he 
hove-to  also,  and  sent  the  crews  to  breakfast.  The 
old  man  knew  that  it  was  ill  fighting  on  an  empty 
stomach.  The  captain  of  the  "  Sanspareil  "  again 
misunderstood  the  purpose  of  the  British  admiral. 
"  There  will  be  no  fight  to-day,"  he  sneered  to 
Troubridge,  "  your  admiral  will  not  venture  down." 
But  Troubridge  knew  better.  "  The  signal  is  flying 
for  all  hands  to  breakfast,"  he  answered,  "  after 
which,  be  quite  sure,  they  will  pay  you  a  visit." 
Captain  Troubridge  had  his  revenge  later  in  the 
day,  for  when,  in  the  afternoon,  the  "  Sanspareil  " 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  "  Majestic,"  he  and 
his  men  were  put  in  charge  of  her,  and  sailed  the 
prize  to  England,  with  those  who  had  been  their 
captors  now  as  prisoners  in  their  keeping. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  soon  after  8  o'clock, 
the  sails  were  filled  again  ;   and  in  line  abreast, 

1  "  A  ship  is  said  to  be  hove-to  when  some  of  the  sails  are  so 
arranged  as  to  move  her  ahead,  and  others  to  force  her  astern — 
the  result  being  that  she  remains  nearly  in  the  same  spot,  but  drifts 
slowly  to  leeward. " 
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under  easy  sail  and  in  perfect  order,  the  British 
fleet  stood  down  to  battle,  each  ship  steering  for 
its  opposite -in  the  enemy's  line.1  The  wind  had 
fallen  now  ;  the  sea  was  quiet,  and  the  sun  was 
shining.  The  two  fleets  must  have  been  a  beautiful 
sight  as  they  drew  together  on  that  perfect  June 
morning,  if  one  could  have  forgotten  the  grim 
business  that  lay  before  them.  But  it  did  not  seem 
so  grim  to  them.  On  the  British  fleet,  at  any  rate, 
there  was  probably  hardly  a  man  who  had  not 
longed  for  the  moment,  or  who  did  not  rejoice  that 
it  had  now  arrived.  A  cheerful  confidence  rings 
out  in  one  famous  utterance  that  has  come  down 
to  us.  Colling  wood,  who  at  Trafalgar  as  vice- 
admiral  led  the  lee  column  in  the  "  Royal  Sovereign," 
was  now  captain  of  the  "  Barfleur,"  the  flag-ship  of 
one  of  the  rear-admirals.  As  he  neared  the  French 
line,  the  thought  of  the  peaceful  Sunday  morning 
in  far-away  England  crossed  his  mind,  and  turning 
to  the  admiral  he  said,  "  Our  wives  are  now  about 
going  to  church,  but  we  will  ring  about  these  French- 
men's ears  a  peal  which  will  drown  their  bells." 

The  fleets  that  were  about  to  join  battle  were  not 
unequally  matched.  The  French  had  twenty-six, 
the  British  twenty -five.  Ship  for  ship  the  French 
were  a  good  deal  superior,  both  in  the  weight  of 
shot  their  broadsides  could  fire,  and  in  the  number 
of  men  on  board.  The  French  80-gun  ship  of  that 
day  was  always  considered  to  be  a  match  for  the 

!See  Plan,  fig.  1,  p.  91. 
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British  ninety-eights.  Rut  any  advantage  that 
they  might  have  in  men  and  guns,  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  better  seamanship  and 
gunnery  of  the  British  crews.  The  Rritish  knew 
their  business  ;  many  of  the  French  did  not. 

The  great  battle  is  difficult  to  follow.  There  was 
no  brilliant  stroke  such  as  Nelson  knew  how  to  deal, 
no  gathering  of  ships  in  overwhelming  strength 
against  one  part  of  the  enemy's  line,  no  annihilating 
victory  such  as  he  would  have  won.  It  was  fought 
in  the  hard  hitting  but  rather  unskilful  way,  which 
was  dear  to  British  admirals.  Ship  was  matched 
against  ship  over  the  whole  length  of  the  line,  and 
all  were  to  engage  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same 
moment.  That  was  Lord  Howe's  order  to  his  fleet 
as  it  sailed  down  from  its  windward  position  against 
the  French.  To  make  the  victory,  which  he  expected, 
more  decisive,  he  signalled  that  the  ships  were  to 
break  through  the  intervals  between  the  French, 
and  engage  them  from  to  leeward.  If  his  plan  could 
have  been  carried  out  it  would  have  given  him 
several  advantages.  His  ships  would  be  able  to 
deliver  the  deadly  raking  broadsides  into  the  sterns 
of  their  opponents  as  they  passed  through  the  line  ; 
and  the  enemy's  crippled  ships  would  drift  before 
the  wind  to  leeward  of  him,  and,  as  he  would  lie 
between  them  and  the  main  body  of  their  fleet, 
their  capture  would  be  certain. 

The  fleet,  however,  failed  to  do  what  Lord  Howe 
wanted.    The  example  set  by  the  "  Caesar  "  was 
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again  a  bad  one.  After  her  behaviour  on  the  29th 
May,  the  admiral  had  wished  to  take  away  from  her 
captain  his  post  of  honour  in  the  van,  but  Sir  Roger 
Curtis,  the  chief  of  the  staff,  had  pleaded  for  him, 
and  Lord  Howe,  against  his  better  judgment,  had 
left  him  where  he  was.  Now  at  the  opening  of  the 
great  battle  the  same  man  failed  again,  and  the 
"  Caesar,"  instead  of  pressing  on  and  breaking 
through  the  French  line,  brought  to  and  began 
firing  at  a  distance  of  500  yards — a  distance  at 
which  in  those  days  no  amount  of  firing  could  win 
a  battle.  Lord  Howe,  seeing  what  had  happened, 
turned  to  Sir  Roger  Curtis,  and,  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  said,  "  Look,  Curtis,  there  goes  your  friend  ; 
who  is  mistaken  now  ?  " 

Only  six  ships  out  of  the  twenty-five  succeeded 
in  breaking  through.  One  of  them  was  the  flag- 
ship, the  "  Queen  Charlotte,"  in  the  centre  of  the 
line.  Her  opposite  was  the  French  flag-ship,  the 
"  Montagne."  She  passed  under  the  French  ship's 
stern  so  close,  that  the  French  flag  hanging  from  it 
brushed  against  her  side.  From  that  short  distance 
each  gun  as  it  bore  was  fired,  and  the  terrible  broad- 
side swept  the  "  Montagne  "  from  end  to  end, 
killing  or  wounding  three  hundred  of  her  crew.  So 
badly  was  her  stern  smashed  in^  that  it  was  said 
that  a  coach  could  have  been  driven  through  the 
gaping  hole.  And  never  a  shot  did  she  fire  in  reply. 
Beyond  her,  on  her  lee  side,  lay  the  "  Jacobin,"  her 
next  astern.    As  soon  as  Lord  Howe's  intention  of 
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passing  through  the  line  became  apparent,  the 
"  Jacobin  "  had  pressed  on  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  ships,  hoping  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
get  through.  Now  she  lay  so  close  to  leeward  of 
the  "  Montagne,"  that  when  Lord  Howe  ordered 
Bowen,  the  sailing-master,  to  lay  him  alongside,  he 
said  that  it  could  not  be  done.    "  If  we  do,"  said 
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Bowen,  "  we  shall  be  on  board  of  one  of  them." 
"  What  is  that  to  you,  sir  ?  "    was  Howe's  reply. 

6 6  Oh,"  muttered  the  master,  "  D         my  eyes  if 

I  care,  if  you  don't.  I'll  go  near  enough  to  singe 
some  of  our  whiskers."  But  at  that  moment  the 
nerve  of  the  "  Jacobin's  "  captain  failed.  Bowen 
saw  her  rudder  turning  so  that  she  might  fall  away 
to  leeward,  and  he  swung  the  "  Queen  Charlotte  " 
round  by  the  side  of  the  "  Montagne,"  between  the 
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two.  So  little  room  was  there  to  spare,  that  her 
jib-boom  grazed  the  rigging  of  the  "  Jacobin's  " 
mizzen-mast.  As  she  made  off  out  of  action  to 
leeward,  the  "  Jacobin"  fired  a  few  shots,  one  of 
which  cut  away  the  "  Queen  Charlotte's  "  fore- 
topmast.  Her  main-topmast  was  brought  down 
soon  afterwards  by  the  broadsides  of  the  "  Juste," 
the  next  ahead  of  the  "  Montagne."  Meanwhile 
the  French  flag-ship,  whose  masts  and  rigging  were 
undamaged,  though  within  she  was  a  scene  of  death 
and  destruction,  made  more  sail  ;  and,  ten  minutes 
after  the  "  Queen  Charlotte "  passed  under  her 
stern,  she  moved  on  ahead  to  escape  from  the  deadly 
fire  of  her  antagonist.  With  two  topmasts  gone  the 
"  Queen  Charlotte  "  was  unable  at  that  moment 
to  follow  her. 

Firing  had  been  opened  by  the  French  soon 
after  nine  o'clock,  and  it  was  just  ten  when  the 
"  Queen  Charlotte  "  passed  through  the  line  and 
poured  her  broadside  into  the  stern  of  the  "  Mon- 
tagne." By  eleven  o'clock  the  hottest  of  the  battle 
was  over,  though  some  fierce  duels  still  continued  ; 
and  the  sea  was  covered  with  shattered  and  more 
or  less  dismasted  vessels  belonging  to  both  fleets.1 
Then  followed  a  series  of  movements,  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Howe  to  protect  those  of  his  own  vessels  that 
were  in  danger,  and  to  secure  as  prizes  the  beaten 
ships  of  the  enemy  ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  French 
admiral  to  reach  a  position  to  leeward,  that  would 

1  See  Plan,  fig.  3,  p.  91. 
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enable  some  of  his  dismasted  vessels  to  drift  down 
to  him,  or  be  towed  off  by  his  frigates.  One  of  the 
ships  that  followed  the  "  Montagne  "  had  but  a 
single  mast  standing,  and  had  to  be  towed,  and  others 
had  suffered  damage  to  masts  and  rigging.  As  for 
the  British,  the  "  Queen  Charlotte  "  had  lost  two 
topmasts,  and  there  were  few  that  could  carry  any 
press  of  sail.*  The  movements  of  the  two  re-formed 
columns  were  therefore  slow,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  they  had  reached  positions  from  which  they 
could  either  help  their  friends  or  hurt  their  foes. 

Meanwhile  fierce  duels  continued  between  single 
ships  that  had  been  left  fighting  in  the  original  line 
of  battle,  and  many  a  story  was  told  afterwards  of 
the  gallant  deeds  that  were  done.  One  of  the  ships 
that  fought  hardest  that  day  was  the  "  Defence." 
Her  captain,  Gambier,  was  as  fond  of  preaching  as 
any  Puritan,  and  was  far  too  much  given  to  holding 
services  on  deck  for  the  liking  of  his  crew.  The 
strong  language,  with  which  sailors  have  always  been 
inclined  to  ornament  their  speech,  was  a  great  trial 
to  him.  Years  later,  when  he  commanded  a  great 
fleet  off  Brest,  he  busied  himself  much  more  in  dis- 
tributing tracts  to  his  ships,  than  in  thinking  out 
ways  and  means  of  getting  at  the  enemy.  He  would 
not  use  fire-ships  because  he  thought  them  a  "  horrible 
and  unchristian  mode  of  warfare,"  and  his  captains 
chafed  and  fretted  at  his  want  of  spirit  and  his 
unsailorlike  ways.  In  1794,  however,  he  was  a 
younger  man,  and  though  his  fellow  captains  might 
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laugh  at  him  for  a  Puritan,  none  could  say  that  he 
lacked  courage. 

The  "  Defence  "  was  one  of  the  gallant  six  that 
had  gone  through  the  French  line.  She  was  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  all  the  morning,  and  was  badly 
knocked  about.  Later  in  the  day,  as  she  lay  help- 
less and  totally  dismasted,  Captain  Pakenham  of 
the  "  Invincible,"  a  witty  reckless  Irishman,  came 
across  her.  No  doubt  he  had  had  many  a  laugh  at 
Gambier,  and  as  he  passed  the  battered  ship  he  fired 
another  merry  shaft  of  wit  from  his  quarter-deck, 
which  has  lived  to  this  day,  because  it  was  so  ready 
and  so  clever.  "  Well,  Jemmy,"  he  shouted,  "  you 
are  pretty  well  mauled  ;  but  never  mind,  Jemmy, 
whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth  !  " 

No  fighting  could  be  too  hot  for  Captain  Pakenham. 
After  a  furious  fight  with  an  enemy  ship  he  had 
silenced  her  guns,  and  he  hailed  her  to  know  if  she 
surrendered.  To  his  surprise  the  reply  came  that 
she  did  not.  He  could  not  understand  a  ship  that 
would  neither  fight  nor  yield,  and  he  shouted,  with 
an  expression  that  would  have  brought  him  a  tract 
from  Gambier,  "  Then  .  .  .  why  don't  you  fire  ?  " 
Probably  he  was  the  only  captain  in  the  fleet  who 
would  have  been  discontented  at  the  silence  of  her 
guns. 

Few  ships  had  a  more  desperate  battle  to  fight 
than  the  "  Marlborough."  At  9.45  she  began  firing 
at  her  opposite,  the  "  Impetueux."  Five  minutes 
later  she  passed  through  the  line  under  her  stern, 
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and  ranged  up  alongside  to  leeward.  The  two  ships 
became  fast  to  each  other  through  the  entangling 
of  the  rigging.  Twenty  minutes  later  the  "  Mucius," 
the  next  astern  of  the  "  Impetueux  "  in  the  French 
line,  making  sail  to  get  clear  of  the  "  Defence  " 
and  Captain  Gambier,  also  fell  on  board  the  "  Marl- 
borough "  ;  and  the  three  ships  lay  in  a  triangle, 
of  which  the  "  Marlborough  "  was  the  base.  Before 
long  not  a  mast  was  left  standing  in  any  of  the  three. 
Already  opposed  to  two  ships,  the  "  Marlborough  " 
was  now  raked  by  the  "  Montagne,"  which  passed 
under  her  stern  on  her  way  to  the  head  of  the  line. 
A  number  of  her  crew  had  been  killed  and  wounded, 
and  among  the  latter  was  the  captain.  The  first 
lieutenant  now  commanded.  The  strength  and 
courage  of  the  crew  began  to  fail  under  their  heavy 
losses,  and  the  overwhelming  fire  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  Some  began  to  say  that  the  fight 
was  too  unequal,  and  that  even  a  British  ship  might 
surrender  without  disgrace.  But  the  first  lieutenant 
would  not  hear  of  it.  While  he  was  doing  his  best 
to  cheer  his  men,  and  knock  all  idea  of  surrender 
out  of  their  heads,  he  found  an  ally  in  a  most  un- 
expected quarter.  A  cock,  whose  coop  had  been 
upset,  flew  up  on  to  the  stump  of  one  of  the  masts, 
and  flapped  his  wings  and  crowed,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Surrender,  if  you  dare  !  "  Little  things  turn 
men  at  such  times.  The  sailors  were  amused  at 
the  bird's  fearlessness  and  his  triumphant  note. 
A  laugh  broke  out,  and  then  three  British  cheers, 
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and  all  was  well  again.  The  sailors  turned  to  their 
guns  once  more,  and  fought  on  till  a  frigate  came 
down  in  reply  to  a  signal,  and  towed  the  gallant 
ship  out  of  action.  One  of  her  opponents  succeeded 
in  escaping,  but  the  other  lay  helpless,  and  sur- 
rendered soon  afterwards  to  another  British  ship. 

Most  famous  of  all  the  famous  struggles  on  that 
day  was  the  fight  between  the  "  Brunswick  "  and 
the  "  Vengeur,"  "  one  of  the  longest  and  fiercest 
fights  the  sea  has  ever  seen."  The  "  Brunswick  " 
was  the  next  astern  of  the  "  Queen  Charlotte."  She 
had  suffered  a  good  deal  of  damage  from  the  heavy 
fire  of  the  French  line  as  she  bore  down.  Many  of 
her  crew  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  her 
rigging  had  been  badly  cut  about,  before  she  was 
able  to  fire  a  shot  in  reply.  Her  proper  opponent 
was  the  "  Jacobin,"  but  that  ship  had  first  pushed 
ahead,  and  then  run  away.  The  next  ship  was  the 
"  Achille,"  and  she  too  made  sail  to  close  the  gap 
in  front  of  her.  The  "  Brunswick  "  then  tried  to 
pass  through  the  line  between  the  "  Achille  "  and 
the  "  Vengeur,"  but  in  her  turn  the  "  Vengeur  " 
moved  ahead.  Again  the  "  Brunswick  "  was  un- 
able to  get  through  ;  but  this  time  she  would  not 
give  way,  and  the  two  ships  collided.  The  anchors 
of  the  "  Brunswick  "  caught  in  the  French  ship's 
rigging.  Harvey,  her  captain,  was  asked  whether 
they  should  be  cut  away,  but  he  answered,  "  No  ; 
we  have  got  her,  and  we  will  keep  her."  So  the  two 
swung  side  by  side,  and  went  off  out  of  the  line 
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before  the  wind  to  leeward  ;  and  drifting  together, 
they  fought  till  nearly  one  o'clock.  They  lay  so 
close  to  each  other  that  the  crew  of  the  "  Brunswick  " 
could  not  lift  up  the  lids  of  the  lower-deck  port- 
holes. Their  remedy  was  simple.  They  fired  their 
guns  through  the  closed  lids,  and  blew  them  off. 
Then  with  cool  skill  the  gunners,  timing  their  broad- 
sides to  the  rolling  of  the  "  Vengeur,"  first  raised  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns  so  that  the  shot  might  rip  up  her 
decks,  and  then  pointed  them  downwards,  and 
pierced  her  hull  below  the  water-line,  causing  many 
dangerous  leaks,  through  which  the  water  steadily 
gained.  Already,  thus  early  in  the  day,  the  great 
ship  was  doomed. 

They  had  been  fighting  for  more  than  an  hour  when, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  the  6 6  Brunswick  "  saw,  bearing 
down  upon  her  unengaged  side,  the  "  Achille  "  with 
only  her  foremast  standing.  The  crowd  of  men 
about  the  gangways  and  in  the  rigging  showed  that 
she  intended  to  bring  help  to  the  "  Vengeur  "  by 
boarding  her  enemy.  Some  of  the  "  Brunswick's  " 
gunners  at  once  ran  across  to  the  other  side  of  the 
deck,  and  with  a  few  well -aimed  shots  brought  down 
the  one  remaining  mast,  before  the  "  Achille  "  had 
come  within  a  hundred  yards.  The  wreckage  of  the 
masts  lay  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  French- 
men from  working  the  guns  on  the  side  next  the 
"  Brunswick,"  and  after  receiving  a  few  broadsides, 
to  which  she  could  not  reply,  the  "  Achille  "  hauled 
down  her  colours.    But  the  "  Brunswick "  could 
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not  take  possession  of  her,  for  the  fight  with  the 
"  Vengeur  "  still  went  on.  This  fierce  struggle,  like 
some  of  the  others,  had  its  humours.  The  "  Bruns- 
wick "  had  a  large  figurehead  of  the  famous  Duke, 
It  happened  that  the  cocked  hat  upon  its  head  was 
shot  away,  and  his  Grace's  wig  was  left  bare  to  the 
winds  of  heaven.  This  would  never  do.  The  whim 
seized  the  sailors  to  ask  the  captain  for  his  spare 
gold-laced  hat.  A  deputation  was  solemnly  sent 
to  the  quarterdeck  to  make  the  request,  and  the 
captain  as  solemnly  granted  it.  The  hat  was  carried 
to  the  bows,  and  firmly  nailed  on,  and  contentment 
reigned  again.  Not  long  afterwards  the  gallant 
Harvey  was  badly  wounded,  and,  as  he  was  being 
carried  to  the  cockpit,  he  called  to  his  men,  ' 'Re- 
member my  last  words, — 6  The  colours  of  the 
"  Brunswick  "  shall  never  be  struck.'  "  The  crew 
as  gallantly  fought  on,  though  her  decks,  and  especi- 
ally the  upper  deck,  which  was  swept  by  the  musketry 
of  the  soldiers  on  the  "  Vengeur,"  were  strewn  with 
dead  and  dying. 

At  a  quarter  to  one,  when  the  desperate  fight  had 
lasted  for  almost  three  hours,  the  anchors  were 
torn  out  of  the  "  Brunswick's  "  bows,  and  the  two 
ships  drifted  apart.  The  "  Ramillies,"  a  fresh  and 
almost  uninjured  ship,  came  up  and  poured  several 
deadly  broadsides  into  the  "  Vengeur,"  and  then 
sailed  on  after  the  "  Achille,"  which  was  trying  to 
escape,  with  such  sail  as  she  could  make  upon  the 
stumps  of  her  masts.    Soon  after  one  o'clock  the 
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"  Vengeur,"  now  a  dismasted  wreck,  and  slowly- 
sinking,  hung  out  the  British  flag  astern  to  show 
that  she  surrendered.  But  the  "  Brunswick  "  had 
lost  all  her  boats  ;  her  mizzen-mast  had  fallen,  and 
she  could  not  take  possession  of  her  beaten  enemy. 
Her  worn  and  weary  crew  turned  to  the  work  of 
repairing  the  rigging,  strengthening  the  remaining 
masts,  and  securing  the  lower-deck  ports,  through 
which  the  sea  rushed  at  every  roll. 

Meanwhile  the  "  Montagne  "  had  stood  on, 
followed  by  the  "  Jacobin,"  till  she  was  abreast  of 
her  own  van.  About  11.30  the  smoke  lifted  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  the  admiral  to  see  the  position  of 
his  fleet.  Twelve  of  the  French  ships  and  eleven 
of  the  British  had  been  more  or  less  dismasted,  and 
many  of  them  lay  drifting  to  leeward  of  the  line. 
Those  however  that  were  entirely  dismasted,  offering 
less  resistance  to  the  wind,  did  not  drift  so  fast  as 
the  ships  still  under  sail,  and  lay  to  windward  of 
both  fleets ,  where  those  that  were  French  would  fall 
as  prizes  to  the  victorious  British.  But  the  French 
admiral  saw  that  he  might  still  rescue  those  of  his 
friends  that  lay  to  leeward,  and  perhaps  deal  a  blow 
at  some  of  the  damaged  British  ships.  Calling  to 
him  by  signal  eleven  of  the  less  injured  vessels,  he 
ran  down  to  leeward,  and  then  turned  and  sailed 
back  past  the  field  of  battle.1  Astern  and  to  lee- 
ward of  the  British  line  lay  the  "  Queen,"  one  of 
the  most  gallant  ships  of  all  the  fleet.    Like  the 

JSee  Plan,  fig.  3,  p.  91. 
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"  Brunswick  "  she  had  beaten  her  opponent  ;  like 
her  also  she  was  too  much  disabled  to  take  possession. 
For  her  the  French  line  now  headed.  But  Lord 
Howe,  seeing  her  danger,  wore  round  and  followed, 
keeping  still  to  windward,1  with  his  best  ships  in 
his  wake.  He  was  in  time  to  save  the  "  Queen  " 
from  capture.  Seeing  him  approach  Villaret- Joyeuse 
increased  his  distance. 

Many  of  the  cripples  now  lay  between  the  two 
lines,  and  the  French  hove-to  to  leeward,  to  offer 
cover  to  such  of  their  beaten  ships  as  could  drift  down 
to  them,  or  be  towed  off  by  the  frigates.  Five  were 
recovered  in  this  way,  while  six  were  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  British,  and  the  "  Vengeur "  lay 
helpless  and  sinking.  The  British  fleet  felt  that  they 
need  not  have  lost  the  five.  Officers  and  men  were 
eager  to  be  led  once  more  against  the  French  line. 
But  Lord  Howe  was  worn  out.  Since  the  first 
encounter  with  the  French  fleet  on  the  28th.  he  had 
not  been  to  bed.  An  arm-chair  had  been  his  only 
resting-place.  Weak  and  tired  though  he  was,  he 
himself  wished  to  renew  the  fight  ;  but  Sir  Roger 
Curtis,  his  captain  of  the  fleet,  did  not  show  the 
same  spirit.  To  him  the  French  line  to  leeward 
looked  too  strong  and  threatening.  "  I  vow  .  .  .  , 
my  Lord,  if  you  do,"  he  said,  "  they  will  turn  the 
tables  on  us."  The  old  man  had  not  the  strength 
to  oppose  his  chief  adviser,  and  he  yielded  to  his 
opinion.    It  was  plain  to  all  that  he  himself  could 

iSee  Plan,  fig.  3,  p.  91. 
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do  no  more,  and  must  be  got  to  bed.  "  We  all  got 
round  him,"  wrote  an  officer  afterwards  ;  "  indeed, 
I  saved  him  from  a  tumble  ;  he  was  so  weak  that  from 
a  roll  of  the  ship  he  was  nearly  falling  into  the 
waist.  '  Why,  you  hold  me  up  as  if  I  were  a  child,' 
he  said  good-humouredly."  So  the  French  were  left 
alone,  and  by  6.15  they  had  made  sail,  and  were  out 
of  sight. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  three  of  the 
British  ships,  that  now  had  leisure  to  look  about 
them,  saw  the  plight  of  the  "  Vengeur,"  whose  end 
was  near.  They  lowered  their  boats,  and  went  to 
the  rescue  of  her  crew.  Four  hundred  had  been 
taken  off,  but  a  hundred  still  remained  alive  on 
board,  when  the  great  ship  went  down,  and  took  them 
with  her.  They  died  like  gallant  men.  The  report 
of  the  survivors,  written  later  when  they  were 
prisoners  of  war.  tells  the  story  of  their  last  moments. 
"  Scarcely  had  the  boats  pulled  clear  of  the  sides, 
when  the  most  frightful  spectacle  was  offered  to 
our  gaze.  Those  of  our  comrades  who  remained  on 
board  the  6  Vengeur  du  Peuple,'  with  hands  raised 
to  heaven,  implored,  with  lamentable  cries,  the  help 
for  which  they  could  no  longer  hope.  Soon  dis- 
appeared the  ship  and  the  unhappy  victims  it 
contained.  In  the  midst  of  the  horror  with  which 
this  scene  inspired  us  all,  we  could  not  avoid  a  feeling 
of  admiration  mingled  with  our  grief.  As  we  drew 
away,  we  heard  some  of  our  comrades  still  offering 
prayers  for  the  welfare  of  their  country.  The 
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last  cries  of  these  unfortunates  were,  6  Vive  la 
Republique  ! '    They  died  uttering  them." 

The  night  and  the  next  day  were  spent  by  the 
British  in  repairing  damage  to  hulls  and  masts  and 
rigging.  Not  until  5  a.m.  on  the  3rd  was  it  possible 
to  make  sail  for  home. 

Lord  Howe  had  won  a  great  victory,  but  his 
opponent  had  fulfilled  his  mission.  He  had  lost 
seven  ships,  it  is  true,  but  he  had  saved  the  convoy 
— and  his  head.  The  victory  was  not  followed  up 
as  Nelson  would  have  followed  it  up.  The  enemy 
were  not  annihilated.  It  was  an  old  man's  weariness 
that  saved  them. 


CHAPTER  VII 


FAMOUS  COESAIES  OF  FEANCE 

A  great  French  Minister  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
seeing  the  wealth  and  power  that  Holland  and  Eng- 
land were  gaining  by  their  over-sea  trade,  tried  very 
hard  to  persuade  his  King  and  country  to  copy 
them.  "  Commerce,"  he  told  them,  "  is  the  source 
of  wealth,  and  wealth  the  nerves  of  war."  He  did 
not  want  war,  for  he  knew  well  that  it  is  the  worst 
possible  enemy  to  trade  and  national  welfare  ;  that 
it  eats  up  wealth  and  yields  no  profit.  Louis  how- 
ever wanted  to  be  master  of  Europe,  and  plunged 
into  war  after  war  in  his  attempt  to  satisfy  his 
ambition  ;  so  Colbert  tried  to  persuade  him  to  look 
to  the  sea  for  the  wealth  that,  as  he  truly  said,  was 
"  the  nerves  of  war."  To  protect  the  over-sea  trade 
a  strong  navy  was  necessary,  and  Louis  had  the 
ships  built  and  the  sailors  trained.  His  great 
admiral  Tourville  defeated  the  combined  Dutch  and 
English  fleets  off  Beachey  Head  in  1690,  but  two 
years  later  with  forty-four  ships  against  ninety-nine 
he  was  badly  beaten  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  after 
a  most  gallant  fight,  and  lost  fifteen  ships.  Then 
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Louis  began  to  tire  of  his  new  navy,  and  would  not 
find  the  money  for  the  ships  and  men.  In  the  middle 
of  the  next  century,  when  France  was  trying  to  win 
a  great  empire  in  America  and  India,  the  navy  was 
encouraged  again,  and  fine  fleets  were  built  and 
manned  and  trained.  But,  though  France  has  a 
good  sea  coast  and  good  sailors  are  reared  upon  it, 
she  has  never  lived  by  the  sea  like  England  and 
Holland,  and  for  that  reason  she  could  never  be  a 
match  for  a  nation  of  seamen.  In  war  after  war, 
therefore,  her  brave  sailors  fought  in  vain.  They 
knew  that  a  pitched  battle  meant  defeat.  There 
were  times,  after  the  battles  of  La  Hogue  and 
Quiberon  and  Trafalgar,  when  their  government 
withdrew  their  main  fleets  from  the  sea,  and  turned 
to  a  more  hopeful  task. 

The  story  of  our  fights  for  Sea  Power  is  made  up 
so  largely  of  victories  over  those,  who  in  these  days 
have  become  our  gallant  allies,  that  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  turn  to  a  chapter  in  that  story  in  which 
the  French  generally  had  the  best  of  it.  When  their 
fleets  gave  up  the  struggle,  their  sailors  turned  to 
the  game  of  commerce-destroying,  and  right  gallantly 
and  well  they  played  it.  It  is  always  difficult  for 
us  to  protect  our  thousands  of  merchant  ships, 
scattered  as  they  are  over  every  sea.  That  is  our 
weak  point.  There  lies  the  greatest  danger  that 
can  ever  threaten  us,  and  it  is  greater  in  these  days 
than  ever  before.  In  the  eighteenth  century  our 
country  could  feed  itself  ;    now  it  cannot.  The 
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German  submarines  struck  at  that  weak  point. 
They  fought  with  a  grim  and  stubborn  courage,  for 
the  campaign  was  full  of  deadly  perils  for  them,  but 
they  could  not  play  the  game  or  fight  like  gentlemen. 
To  the  savage  heartless  brutality,  that  has  stained 
their  name,  the  gallant  and  clean-fighting  French 
could  never  stoop.  They  took  many  thousands  of 
richly  laden  British  merchant  ships,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  British  seamen  spent  years  of  their 
lives  as  prisoners  of  war  in  France.  But  the  corsairs 
never  left  defenceless  sailors  to  drown,  or  fired  upon 
a  helpless  crew.  The  men  who  did  the  work,  for 
the  most  part  were  not  the  officers  and  sailors  of 
the  royal  navy.  Those  officers  were  nobles,  as 
brave  as  men  could  be  ;  but  they  were  not  born  to 
the  sea,  and  they  soon  tired  of  long  cruising  and  of 
winter  storms.  In  a  pitched  fight  they  would  lay 
their  ships  alongside  the  British  with  a  gallantry 
second  to  none  ;  but  the  constant  struggle  with  wind 
and  wave,  in  which  Drake  would  glory,  they  thought 
no  work  for  gentlemen.  They  left  that  to  the 
merchant  seamen  and  the  fisher  folk. 

The  game  of  commerce  destroying  was  profitable, 
and  the  men  of  the  seaports  took  to  it  as  a  business, 
just  as  they  had  taken  to  it  in  the  days  when  they 
sailed  the  Spanish  Main,  and  waylaid  treasure  ships, 
and  held  Havanna  to  ransom.1  The  ships  were 
privately  owned,  and  were  armed  at  the  cost  of  their 
owners,  but  the  owner  carried  the  King's  "  letters 

1  See  Our  Sea  Power,  p.  36. 
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of  marque,"  which  gave  him  written  permission  to 
fight  and  take  prizes  ;  and  the  King  received  a  tenth 
of  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  captured  ships  and 
merchandise.  Thousands  of  these  ships  w^ere  let 
loose  upon  the  seas,  and  a  great  task  England  had 
to  hunt  them  down.  She  never  quite  succeeded, 
and  perhaps  never  will  quite  succeed  against  this 
kind  of  warfare,  though  her  very  life  depends  upon 
preventing  it  from  getting  the  upper  hand  of  her. 

The  first  of  the  famous  Corsair  captains  to  measure 
his  craft  and  skill  against  the  might  of  England  was 
Jean  Bart  of  Dunkirk.  He  was  born  in  1650.  His 
grandfathers  on  both  sides  had  been  Corsairs  of 
renown  in  the  days,  when  there  was  little  difference 
between  a  Corsair  and  a  pirate.  The  little  boy 
heard  many  a  tale  of  their  great  deeds,  and  from 
earliest  childhood  he  resolved  to  follow  in  their 
steps.  His  mother  tried  hard  to  win  him  to  some 
other  way  of  life,  but  she  failed ;  and  before  he  was 
twelve  years  old  Jean  Bart  had  embarked  on  board 
a  Dunkirk  smuggler,  to  take  his  first  lessons  in  the 
craft  of  seamanship.  When  he  was  only  fifteen  he 
became  mate  of  his  vessel.  A  little  later  chance 
enabled  him  to  do  a  service  to  the  famous  Dutch 
admiral  De  Ruyter,  and  he  took  part  as  a  volunteer 
on  board  his  flag-ship  in  the  battle  of  the  26th  July, 
1666,  in  which  Monk  avenged  upon  the  Dutch  the 
defeat  which  he  had  suffered  in  the  four  days'  battle 
at  the  beginning  of  June.    For  the  next  five  years 
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Jean  Bart  served  in  the  Dutch  navy,  learning  all  that 
that  splendid  school  could  teach  him.  But  in  1672 
France  declared  war  on  the  Dutch,  and  he  came  back 
to  serve  his  country.  His  first  ship,  of  which  he 
was  given  command  in  1674,  carried  but  two  guns 
and  a  crew  of  thirty-six,  and  with  hel?  he  cruised 
against  the  Dutch  traders  in  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Channel,  and  took  six  prizes  in  as  many  months. 
His  fame  grew  apace,  and  he  was  given  larger  ships, 
and  took  more  and  richer  prizes.  In  1676  he 
attacked  a  fleet  of  fishing  smacks,  convoyed  by  a 
Dutch  frigate  that  carried  thirty-two  guns  to  his 
twenty-four,  and  after  a  fierce  action  he  took  her, 
and  brought  her  and  the  smacks  as  prizes  to  Dunkirk. 
Other  gallant  deeds  he  did,  still  against  the  Dutch, 
and  then  his  fame  reached  the  King's  ears,  and  in 
spite  of  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles  he  received  a 
commission  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy.  By  skill 
and  gallantry  he  soon  forced  his  way  upwards,  and 
was  given  command  of  royal  cruisers,  in  which  he 
followed  the  old  corsair  methods  with  the  same 
success.  At  last  in  1689.  when  James  II.  had  been 
driven  from  the  throne,  England  came  into  the  war, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  Jean  Bart  showed  the 
English  captains  of  what  metal  he  was  made.  To 
cover  a  convoy  sailing  under  his  charge  to  Brest,  he 
engaged  a  much  stronger  English  squadron.  He 
fought  till  he  could  fight  no  longer,  and  then,  when 
the  convoy  had  got  to  a  safe  distance,  and  the 
English  losses  were  double  his  own,  he  was  forced  to 
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surrender.  He  was  taken  to  Plymouth,  and  was 
lodged  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  ;  but,  like  any 
hero  of  a  story-book,  he  filed  through  his  prison  bars, 
let  himself  down  by  a  rope  made  out  of  his  bed- 
clothes, and  crossed  the  Channel  to  St.  Malo  in  a 
little  open  boat.  A  year  or  two  later  he  sailed  up 
the  English  coast,  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne,  and  landed  a  small  force  to  ravage  the  country. 
Houses  and  crops  were  burnt,  and  a  great  booty 
was  collected  and  carried  off  ;  and  England  had  an 
unpleasant  lesson.  Not  long  afterwards  Jean  Bart 
was  summoned  to  Court,  and  there  King  Louis 
heaped  upon  him  the  highest  praise,  while  the 
nobles  looked  on  with  jealous  eyes.  "  Jean  Bart," 
said  the  King,  "I  would  to  God  I  had  10,000  men 
like  you."  "  I  can  well  believe  it,"  replied  Jean 
Bart,  with  his  eye  upon  the  nobles.  Other  great 
deeds  he  did,  inflicting  endless  damage  on  English 
and  Dutch,  until  he  died  untimely  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two,  when  the  war  had  still  ten  more  years 
to  run. 

By  that  time  another  Corsair  had  risen  to  rival 
his  deeds  and  share  his  fame.  This  was  Duguay 
Trouin  of  St.  Malo.  He  was  born  in  1673,  and  he 
too  came  of  a  race  of  Corsairs.  An  uncle,  who  had 
a  bishop  for  a  friend,  tried  to  make  a  priest  of  the  boy, 
and  had  him  sent  to  a  college  to  study  for  his  calling. 
But  he  hated  the  idea,  and  made  a  bad  pupil.  One 
day  a  priest  rapped  his  knuckles  with  a  ruler  for 
inattention,  and  in  a  moment  Duguay  Trouin  had 
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seized  the  ruler,  and  broken  it  over  his  master's 
head.  It  was  quite  plain  that  he  was  not  the  sort 
of  stuff  of  which  students  and  priests  are  made. 
The  sea  was  calling  to  him,  and  before  long,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  found  himself  on  a  smart  privateer 
of  twenty-eight  guns,  sailing  out  of  St.  Malo  for  a 
Channel  cruise  in  rough  November  weather.  He 
proved  his  skill  and  courage  by  several  daring  deeds, 
and  in  1691,  while  he  was  still  in  his  teens,  he  was 
given  command  of  an  old  boat,  so  slow  that  she  was 
outsailed  by  every  ship  that  might  have  made  a 
prize.  But  his  genius  for  leadership  only  shone  out 
the  more.  After  chasing  some  vessels  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Shannon,  he  landed  in  the  night  with 
fifty  men,  and  burnt  houses  and  ships  and  spread 
ruin,  till  his  little  force  had  been  magnified  by  fear 
into  an  army,  and  his  old  tub  of  a  vessel  into  a  French 
fleet  ;  and  messengers  were  riding  north  and  south 
to  gather  troops  to  fight  him.  Fearing  an  ambush, 
the  troops,  when  they  arrived,  advanced  with  such 
caution,  that  he  had  ample  time  to  embark  again  ; 
and  he  sailed  back  to  St.  Malo,  fresh  fame,  and  more 
important  commands. 

In  June  1692,  when  just  nineteen,  Duguay  Trouin 
sailed  with  two  ships  under  him,  larger,  faster,  and 
much  better  armed  ;  and  in  less  than  a  month  he 
was  back  again  with  fourteen  prizes,  taken  off  the 
Cornish  coast  out  of  a  convoy  of  thirty  ships  return- 
ing from  the  West  Indies.  He  had  sailed  into  the 
convoy,  showing  as  usual  English  colours  till  the 
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moment  came  to  open  fire,  and  while  his  consort 
was  putting  prize  crews  on  the  merchantmen,  he 
fought  the  .two  cruisers  that  had  escorted  them, 
and,  with  some  help  later  in  the  action  from  his 
partner,  took  them  both.  Though  he  was  chased 
by  a  strong  squadron,  he  shepherded  his  prizes,  all 
but  two,  safely  into  St.  Malo,  by  steering  a  course 
through  a  dangerous  rock-strewn  channel,  where 
the  English  ships  dared  not  venture. 

In  cruise  after  cruise  he  played  havoc  with  the 
English  trade  and  cruisers  ;  and  he  and  the  company, 
which  provided  and  fitted  out  his  vessels,  were 
growing  rich.  But  in  May,  1694,  Fortune  for  once 
deserted  him.  In  a  thick  fog  he  drifted  into  the 
middle  of  an  English  squadron  south  of  the  Scilly 
Islands.  His  ship,  the  "  Diligente,"  carried  40  guns 
and  a  crew  of  250.  When  the  fog  lifted,  he  found 
himself  almost  under  the  guns  of  a  large  English 
frigate,  the  "  Adventure."  Two  more  English  men- 
of-war,  one  of  them  the  "  Monk,"  a  ship-of-the-line 
of  66  guns,  were  in  sight,  and  two  others  came  up 
later.  The  first  broadside  from  the  ".Adventure" 
brought  down  his  topmasts.  To  run  away  was  no 
longer  possible,  so  he  boldly  ran  in  upon  the  "  Adven- 
ture," thinking  to  board  her,  seize  her,  and  take  her 
to  St.  Malo,  abandoning  the  crippled  "  Diligente  " 
to  the  enemy.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  His  gallant 
effort  was  beaten  off  with  heavy  loss  by  the  English 
crew  ;  the  ships  separated,  and  the  unequal  duel 
of  the  guns  began  again     The  "  Diligente  "  by  this 
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time  was  but  a  floating  wreck.  The  "  Monk  "  came 
up,  and  then  the  three  others,  and  all  poured  a 
blasting  fire  into  her.  But  Duguay  Trouin  would 
not  listen  to  any  suggestion  of  surrender.  At  last 
his  men,  who  loved  him,  could  fight  no  longer  even 
for  him,  and  they  surrounded  him  and  held  him 
while  the  flag  was  hauled  down.  A  shot,  fired  after 
the  flag  was  lowered,  struck  Duguay  Trouin  and 
wounded  him  severely.  His  conquerors  treated  the 
gallant  boy  with  every  courtesy.  The  captain  of 
the  "  Monk  "  had  him  carried  on  board  his  ship  and 
put  him  in  his  own  cabin,  where  he  tended  him,  as 
Duguay  Trouin  said,  as  though  he  had  been  his 
own  son.  Like  Jean  Bart  he  was  lodged  as  a 
prisoner  in  Plymouth,  and  admiration  for  his 
gallantry  obtained  for  him  the  best  of  treatment. 
It  was  more  than  a  year  before  a  chance  of  escape 
offered.  He  was  allowed  to  receive  visitors,  and 
some  Swedish  sailors,  who  came  to  listen  to  the 
stories  of  the  Corsair  crew,  were  bribed  to  smuggle 
some  of  their  clothes  into  the  Castle.  A  boat  was 
provided,  and  hidden  in  a  little  cove  outside  the  town, 
and  one  day  Duguay  Trouin  and  three  of  his  party 
walked  out  dressed  as  Swedes,  and  after  some 
exciting  adventures  got  safely  across  the  Channel 
to  the  coast  of  Brittany.  In  October  he  was  at 
sea  again  in  the  "  Francis,"  a  fine  frigate  provided 
by  his  company,  and  once  more  rich  prizes  came 
one  after  another  into  St.  Malo.  But  a  greater 
adventure  was  to  follow.    One  day  in  January , 
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1696,  he  learned  from  a  prize  that  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
men from  America  was  only  a  few  hours  sail  away, 
under  the  escort  of  two  large  frigates,  which  proved 
to  be  the  * "  Nonsuch  "  and  the  "  Boston,"  the 
former  of  which  had  taken  Jean  Bart  five  years 
earlier.  Though  between  them  the  two  carried 
eighty-eight  guns  to  his  forty-eight,  and  their  crews 
far  outnumbered  his  own,  he  made  sail  at  once  in 
search  of  them,  determined  to  have  his  revenge  for 
the  loss  of  the  "  Diligente,"  and  his  year's  captivity  . 
By  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  was  within  gunshot 
of  the  "  Boston."  His  ship  was  faster  and  handier, 
and  he  stood  across  the  "  Boston's  "  bows,  and 
with  a  broadside  raked  her  decks  from  stem  to 
stern.  Then  he  went  about  and  raked  her  again, 
this  time  from  the  stern.  When  the  smoke  had 
cleared  away,  he  saw  that  her  deck  was  covered 
with  wreckage,  and  that  her  maintop  mast  had  gone. 
The  wreckage  had  fallen  over  her  lee  guns  and  put 
them  out  of  action  ;  so  he  ranged  up  close  to  leeward 
of  her,  poured  in  another  destructive  broadside,  and 
then  left  her  and  made  for  the  "  Nonsuch."  The 
fight  with  her  was  desperate  for  she  carried  fifty 
guns.  Duguay  Trouin,  following  his  favourite 
practice,  ran  straight  at  her  and  boarded.  After  a 
long  struggle  she  took  fire,  and  he  had  to  call  his 
boarding  party  off  to  beat  down  the  flames,  which 
had  caught  the  sails  and  rigging  of  his  own  ship. 
Meanwhile  the  convoy  had  escaped,  and  the  winter 
night  had  fallen.    The  three  ships  spent  the  hours 
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of  darkness  in  repairing  damage,  and  in  the  morning 
the  fight  was  renewed.  Again  the  gallant  Corsair 
succeeded  in  attacking  the  two  English  ships  separ- 
ately, and  before  long  he  had  beaten  and  captured 
both.  Till  then  he  had  not  known  that  it  was  the 
"  Nonsuch  "  that  he  had  fought.  Now  to  his  joy 
he  found  that  he  had  taken  the  ship  which  had 
made  the  great  Jean  Bart  a  prisoner.  In  her  cabin 
he  found  his  commission  as  a  captain  in  the  French 
navy,  which  had  been  kept  by  the  English  as  a 
trophy  of  the  fight.  This  the  captain  of  the  "  Non- 
such "  now  handed  to  him  with  his  sword,  and  as 
he  gave  them  up  he  said,  "  Sir,  five  years  ago  this 
vessel,  after  a  fight  as  gallant  and  obstinate  as  the 
one  fought  to-day,  captured  two  of  your  country- 
men. You  have  emulated  their  brave  deeds,  and 
with  this  sword  I  have  the  honour  to  transfer  to 
you  the  commissions  of  Captains  Jean  Bart  and 
the  Chevalier  de  Forbin.  The  goddess  of  war  is  a 
fickle  dame  to  serve,  and  she  has  treated  the  "  Non- 
such "  very  cavalierly  in  thus  compelling  her  to 
surrender  her  most  cherished  trophies.  The  bitter- 
ness of  my  surrender  is  softened  by  the  knowledge 
that  my  crew  have  done  their  duty,  and  that  I  have 
been  conquered  by  the  smartest  sailor  and  most 
gallant  fighter  I  have  yet  met.5' 

The  "  Nonsuch  "  Duguay  Trouin  brought  with 
difficulty  into  Brest  with  pumps  going,  after  riding 
out  a  furious  gale  ;  but  the  "  Boston,"  which  had 
parted  company,  was  taken  off  the  French  coast, 
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after  a  hard  fight,  by  four  Dutch  privateers.  The 
fame  of  the  great  Corsair  now  brought  upon  him 
the  praises  and  reward  of  the  King.  He  was  given 
a  commission  in  the  navy,  and  he,  like  Jean  Bart, 
had  much  trouble  through  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles, 
who  could  not  bear  to  accept  the  St.  Malo  seaman  as 
an  equal,  still  less  as  a  superior.  But  he  was  too 
fine  a  man  4 to  lose,  and  the  King  supported  him. 
He  fought  many  other  gallant  actions,  and  rose  to 
be  captain  of  a  ship-of-the-line,  and  then  an  admiral. 
By  the  end  of  the  war  in  1712  he  had  captured  no 
fewer  than  ten  English  men-of-war,  two  privateers, 
seven  heavily  armed  merchantmen,  and  sixty-six 
traders,  besides  a  still  greater  number  of  ships 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  and  other  allies  of  the 
English.  He  was  made  a  noble  himself,  and  his 
name,  like  that  of  Jean  Bart,  has  been  borne  ever 
since  by  the  most  famous  fighting  ships  of  France. 

The  story  of  one  more  famous  Corsair  must  be 
told.  Frangois  Thurot  was  born  in  1727  at  Nuits 
in  Burgundy,  a  land  of  vineyards  far  from  the  sea. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  only  seven,  and  kind 
well-meaning  friends  took  charge  of  his  education. 
They  intended  that  he  should  become  a  priest,  and 
sent  him  to  a  Jesuit  college,  where  he  stayed  for 
some  years  ;  but  as  he  grew  oldsr  he  showed  himself 
as  little  fitted  for  the  priesthood  as  Duguay  Trouin. 
At  last  all  parties  recognised  the  truth,  and  he  was 
taken  away  from  the  college,  and  apprenticed  to  a 
doctor.    Then   he   got   into   worse   trouble.  His 
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mother  being  very  poor  and  in  great  want,  he  one 
day  stole  some  valuables,  which  he  sold  to  get  money 
to  relieve  her  needs.  He  was  now  a  thief.  He 
knew  that  what  he  had  done  must  be  found  out. 
If  he  was  to  escape  the  cruel  punishment  of  those 
days,  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do.  He  must  hide 
himself  from  the  arm  of  the  law.  So  he  ran  away 
from  home.  The  fame  of  Jean  Bart  and  Duguay 
Trouin  rang  in  his  ears,  and  though  he  had  never 
even  seen  the  sea,  he  resolved  to  be  a  Corsair  like 
them.  He  made  his  way  to  Dunkirk,  only  to  find 
that  no  sailor  wanted  a  young  landsman  of  sixteen, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  sea.  Then  chance  be- 
friended him.  His  training  in  surgery  enabled  him 
to  save  the  life  of  a  Corsair  who  had  been  wounded 
in  a  drunken  quarrel.  The  King  had  recently  ordered 
that  every  ship,  to  which  letters  of  marque  were 
issued,  should  carry  a  surgeon,  and  in  gratitude 
Thurot's  patient  obtained  for  him  in  1744  the  post 
of  surgeon  on  a  little  privateer,  that  carried  four 
tiny  guns  and  a  crew  of  twenty-eight.  On  his 
first  voyage  the  boat  was  captured  by  a  British 
cruiser,  and  Thurot  found  himself  a  prisoner  at 
Dover.  But  he  had  done  good  service  to  the  British 
sailors  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  action,  and  he 
was  allowed  a  good  deal  of  liberty.  One  night  he 
contrived  to  escape  alone  in  a  little  rowing  boat, 
and  after  a  long  night's  pull  he  was  rescued,  more 
dead  than  alive,  by  some  Calais  fishermen.  He  was 
at  once  given  a  berth  upon  another  privateer,  now 
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as  a  seaman  ;  and  the  end  of  the  war  in  1748  found 
him  in  command  of  a  small  vessel  belonging  to 
Boulogne.  Then  during  the  few  years  of  peace  he 
turned  trader  and  smuggler,  but  when  war  broke 
out  again  in  1756,  the  help  of  a  great  noble,  whose 
attention  he  had  attracted,  procured  for  him  the 
command  of  well-armed  ship.  A  year  later  he 
received  a  commission  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
and  showed  so  much  good  sense  and  skill  and 
courage,  that  two  years  afterwards  the  backing  of 
the  same  nobleman  obtained  for  him  the  command 
of  a  little  squadron,  which  was  to  cruise  in  the  North 
Sea  against  the  British  merchantmen.  During  his 
cruises  he  showed  great  daring,  and  from  time  to 
time,  when  he  was  in  need  of  provisions,  or  when 
bad  weather  made  it  necessary  to  seek  shelter  in  a 
harbour,  he  would  run  into  some  Scottish  or  Irish 
port,  showing  the  British  flag  ;  and  because  he  and 
some  of  his  men  could  speak  English,  he  found  that 
he  could  conceal  the  fact  that  his  ship  was  really 
French.  What  he  learnt  by  these  visits  led  him  to 
lay  before  the  French  admiralty  a  plan  for  a  raid 
in  force  upon  the  northern  coasts.  In  1759  the 
French  government  resolved  to  attempt  the  invasion 
of  the  British  islands  with  a  large  army.  A  great 
fleet  was  made  ready  under  the  Marshal  de  Conflans 
— that  fleet  which  Hawke  ruined  in  the  Bay  of 
Quiberon1 — and  Thurot  was  given  an  independent 
command,  with  orders  to  make  a  descent  upon  the 

1  See  Our  Sea  Power,  p.  107. 
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west  coast  of  Ireland,  with  the  object  of  drawing 
off  the  attention  of  the  British  ships  and  troops 
from  the  points  where  the  attack  of  De  Conflans 
was  to  be  made.  He  was  now  a  captain  in  the  navy, 
and  he  had  under  him  four  frigates  and  two  smaller 
cruisers.  His  own  ship  carried  forty -four  guns,  and 
was  named  the  "  Marechal  de  Belle-isle,"  after  the 
nobleman  to  whom  he  owed  so  much.  On  the 
15th  October  he  sailed.  Unhappily  for  him  he  had 
to  face  the  same  difficulties,  that  had  always  given 
Jean  Bart  and  Duguay  Trouin  so  much  trouble. 
The  1200  soldiers,  whom  the  ships  carried,  were 
commanded  by  nobles,  and  so  were  several  of  the 
ships.  These  nobles  were  jealous  of  their  Corsair 
chief.  They  would  not  carry  out  his  orders  loyally, 
and  they  tried  to  create  a  party  against  him,  and 
deprive  him  of  his  command.  A  mutiny  broke  out, 
but  he  overcame  it  by  his  courage  and  decision,  and 
forced  the  nobles  for  the  time  to  submit.  The 
weather  was  against  him  too,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  seek  shelter  in  Swedish  and  Norwegian  harbours 
for  many  weeks.  At  last,  in  the  middle  of  February, 
1760,  he  reached  the  island  of  Islay  in  the  Hebrides, 
where  he  landed  to  buy  cattle  and  other  provisions 
for  his  ships.  His  crews  had  long  been  on  short 
rations  and  fresh  supplies  were  badly  needed.  At 
Islay  he  learned  for  the  first  time  of  the  defeat  of 
De  Conflans,  but  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  main 
expedition  he  resolved  to  carry  out  his  part  in  the 
plan  of  invasion.    He  crossed  to  the  Irish  coast  and 
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landed  his  troops.  Carrickfergus  was  seized,  and 
a  number  of  French  prisoners -of -war  were  set  free. 
Thurot  then  proposed  to  march  at  once  upon  Belfast, 
but  the  nobles  in  command  of  the  troops  again  made 
difficulties.  They  would  not  do  as  he  wanted,  and 
the  delay  was  fatal.  British  troops  were  coming 
up,  and  as  the  danger  increased  with  each  hour  that 
he  stayed,  he  re-embarked  his  force.  Then  he  learned 
that  a  strong  British  squadron  had  sailed  to  cut 
him  off.  His  frigates  were  in  no  condition  to  meet 
it.  One  had  already  deserted  him,  and  he  knew 
that  the  other  two  were  not  to  be  trusted.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  therefore  but  to  escape  at  once 
if  he  could.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  left  White- 
haven, where  his  ships  had  anchored,  than  the 
British  appeared.  His  two  frigates  at  once  crowded 
on  sail  and  ran  away,  leaving  the  "  Belle-isle  "  to 
face  alone  three  British  ships,  which  carried  100  guns 
between  them.  For  two  hours  Thurot  fought  the 
three,  but  then  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  The 
"  Belle-isle  "  was  dismasted  and  helpless,  and  ninety 
of  her  crew  had  fallen.  It  was  useless  to  continue 
the  unequal  fight,  and  her  officers  hauled  down  her 
flag,  first  committing  Thurot's  body  to  the  sea,  so 
that  not  even  in  death  should  he  be  the  prisoner  of 
his  enemies. 

Thurot,  unlike  most  of  his  fellow  Corsairs,  had 
always  fought  for  honour  rather  than  for  profit,  and 
when  he  died  his  widow  was  left  penniless,  and  was 
in  want  until  the  French  government  in  shame  gave 
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her  a  small  pension.  Even  at  Carrickfergus,  though 
his  men  were  nearly  starving,  and  there  had  been  a 
sharp  fight  before  the  town  surrendered,  there  was 
no  cruelty  and  little  plundering.  The  French  took 
little  but  food,  for  which  they  could  not  wait.  They 
had  been  promised  provisions  when  the  town 
surrendered,  and  as  they  did  not  come  "  they 
began,"  wrote  John  Wesley,  "  to  serve  themselves 
with  meat  and  drink,  having  been  in  such  want  that 
they  were  glad  to  eat  raw  oats  to  sustain  nature. 
They  accordingly  took  all  the  food  they  could  find, 
with  some  linen  and  wearing  apparel  ;  but  they 
neither  hurt  nor  affronted  man,  woman,  or  child, 
nor  did  any  mischief  for  mischief's  sake,  though  they 
were  sufficiently  provoked ;  for  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants affronted  them  without  fear  or  wit,  cursed 
them  to  their  face,  and  even  took  up  pokers  and  other 
things  to  strike  them."  A  gallant  French  officer, 
the  second-in-command  of  the  troops,  and  one  of 
those  nobles  who  had  given  Thurot  so  much  trouble, 
while  the  fighting  was  going  on,  saw  a  little  boy  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  between  his  men  and  the 
British.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  rushed 
out,  picked  him  up,  knocked  in  the  door  of  a  house 
with  the  butt  of  a  musket,  and  pushed  him  inside, 
and  then  ran  back  into  the  fight.  A  child  should 
not  lose  its  life  if  he  could  help  it.  Another  officer 
was  asked  if  the  French  had  not  intended  to  burn 
the  town.  "  Jesu  Maria  !  ",  he  replied,  "  we  never 
had  such  a  thought.    To  burn,  to  destroy,  cannot 
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enter  into  the  heart  of  a  good  man."  That  was 
nearly  170  years  ago,  and  the  world  has  gone  back 
since  then.  Such  burning  and  destruction  there  has 
never  been  in  all  history,  but  it  has  been  done  of 
course  not  by  "  good  men,"  but  by  Germans,  a  race 
that  can  never  claim  that  name. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

SIR  EDWARD  PELLEW  AGAIN  :  A  FAMOUS  ACTION 
AND  A  SHIPWRECK 

On  the  16th  December,  1796,  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  French  fleet  in  Brest  put  out  to 
sea  with  a  fair  wind  from  the  east  behind  it.  There 
were  forty-four  ships  in  all  ;  seventeen  of  the  line, 
nineteen  frigates  and  smaller  cruisers,  seven  trans- 
ports and  a  powder  ship.  There  was  to  be  an  Irish 
rebellion,  and  the  French  were  sending  an  army  of 
20,000  men  to  help  the  rebels.  All  had  been  care- 
fully prepared,  and  hopes  were  high.  A  heavy 
blow  was  to  be  struck  at  England.  But  the  fleet 
on  that  dark  evening  made  a  bad  start,  from  which 
it  never  recovered.  It  was  too  anxious  to  hide  its 
movements  from  the  British  fleet  under  Sir  John 
Colpoys,  that  had  been  cruising  off  Ushant.  Look- 
outs had  counted  that  fleet  in  the  early  morning, 
and  their  anxious  eyes  had  magnified  both  the 
number  and  size  of  the  ships.  In  truth  there  were 
but  fifteen  of  the  line,  and,  if  the  French  admiral 
had  only  known  it,  they  had  allowed  themselves  to 
be  caught  by  the  east  wind  too  far  to  the  westward, 
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and  had  been  driven  by  evening  forty  or  fifty  miles 
out  to  sea,  where  they  could  not  fight  him  or  even 
see  him,  when  he  came  out.  But  of  this  he  knew 
nothing,  and  he  was  all  anxiety  to  slip  out  of  Brest 
unseen.  Brest  has  two  doors.  The  front,  wide, 
easy  and  safe,  leads  westwards  ;  but  before  that,, 
off  Ushant,  the  British  had  been  cruising,  and  would 
see  him.  That  would  never  do.  He  had  ordered 
his  fleet,  therefore,  to  leave  by  the  back  door,  which 
opens  to  the  south  by  a  narrow  rock-strewn  channel, 
called  the  Passage  du  Raz,  dangerous  at  all  times, 
and  doubly  so  by  night.  But  at  the  last  moment  > 
when  the  fleet  was  already  under  way,  the  admiral 
became  uneasy.  The  darkness  was  coming  on  fast, 
and  the  wind  showed  signs  of  changing.  He  would 
make  for  the  wide  western  channel  after  all,  and  run 
the  risk  of  falling  in  with  the  British  fleet.  So  he 
altered  his  course,  and  signalled  to  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  to  do  the  same.  Unfortunately  his  signals 
were  seen  only  by  the  ships  nearest  to  him,  and  when 
he  found  that  no  more  than  eight  or  ten  were  follow- 
ing him,  he  began  to  fire  guns  and  send  up  coloured 
lights.  But  other  guns  were  firing,  and  other  signal 
rockets  were  bursting  in  the  darkening  winter  sky, 
some  at  a  distance,  some  hard  by,  making  his  own 
quite  unintelligible.  What  they  were,  and  what 
they  meant,  he  did  not  know.  The  distant  guns 
and  signals,  it  proved  afterwards,  came  from  one  of 
his  seventy-fours,  that  had  gone  upon  the  rocks  at 
the  entrance  to  the  dangerous  southern  channel,  and 
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was  lost  with  half  of  the  1300  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  crowded  her  decks.  The  other  guns  and  rockets 
came  from  a  British  frigate.  It  was  Sir  Edward 
Pellew  in  the  "  Indefatigable,"  a  heavy  44-gun 
frigate  with  a  crew  of  330.  With  another  frigate 
he  had  been  watching  the  movements  of  the  French. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  he  had  sent  his  consort  away 
to  where  he  supposed  the  British  admiral  to  be 
cruising  with  his  fleet,  to  tell  him  that  the  French 
were  coming  out  ;  and  himself  stood  boldly  on,  just 
ahead  of  their  flag -ship,  sometimes  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  away.  In  the  darkness  the  French 
admiral  could  not  make  out  who  or  what  this 
strange  ship  was,  whose  signals  were  making  such 
utter  nonsense  of  his  own.  By  the  next  morning 
he  had  with  him  only  three  frigates,  on  one  of  which 
he  had  sailed  himself,  and  a  single  seventy-four. 
Owing  to  a  chapter  of  accidents  he  did  not  get  any 
news  of  the  rest  of  his  fleet  until  the  29th,  when 
he  fell  in  with  two  of  them,  and  learnt  that,  though 
some  of  the  ships  had  reached  Bantry  Bay,  a  heavy 
gale  had  made  it  impossible  to  land  any  of  the 
troops.  Some  had  been  blown  off  the  coast  by  the 
gale,  the  second-in-command  among  them.  As 
provisions  were  running  short  he  had  sailed  again 
for  France  that  very  day  with  several  ships-of-the- 
line.  The  admiral  was  in  the  same  plight,  and  two 
or  three  days  later  he  followed,  still  in  ignorance  of 
the  whereabouts  of  the  remaining  ships.  These 
W6re  still  on  the  Irish  coast,  some  in  Bantry  Bay, 
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some  off  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  ;  and  of  them 
the  storm  and  the  British  cruisers  took  heavy  toll. 
Four  were  wrecked  and  six  were  captured  ;  and  the 
rest,  after  vainly  waiting  for  their  missing  friends, 
also  left  the  coast  for  France  a  few  days  later. 

On  the  5th  January  one  of  these,  the  "  Droits-de- 
l'Homme,"  a  seventy-four,  was  still  at  sea  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Shannon  ;  and  there  she  captured  a 
British  merchantman  homeward  bound  from  Bar- 
badoes.  She  took  the  passengers  and  crew  on  board, 
and  sent  the  ship  off  in  charge  of  a  prize  crew  to 
France.  Among  the  prisoners  was  a  certain  Lieu- 
tenant Pipon,  an  army  officer  returning  home,  whom 
we  shall  come  across  again.  The  "  Droits-de- 
l'Homme  "  remained  for  two  days  longer,  vainly 
searching  for  the  vanished  fleet,  and  then  on  the  7th 
set  sail  herself  for  France.  The  great  expedition 
had  wholly  come  to  grief. 

It  is  time  now  to  return  to  the  "  Indefatigable  " 
and  Sir  Edward  Pellew.  He  had  lost  sight  of  the 
French  during  the  night  of  the  16th  December, 
and  the  next  morning  had  set  off  for  England  to  tell 
the  Admiralty  that  the  French  had  sailed.  He 
reached  Falmouth  on  the  20th,  and  as  soon  as 
galloping  post-horses  had  carried  his  news  to  London, 
the  Channel  fleet  at  Spithead  was  ordered  to  sea. 
But  a  foul  wind  caused  a  long  delay.  It  was  the 
3rd  January  before  the  fleet  could  get  away,  and  by 
that  time  it  was  too  late  to  catch  the  French.  Sir 
Edward  Pellew  had  returned  at  once  from  Falmouth 
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to  his  station,  and  remained  cruising,  in  company 
with  the  36-gun  frigate  "  Amazon,"  until  the  13th 
January,  when,  soon  after  midday,  about  150  miles 
south-west  of  Ushant,  in  a  heavy  sea  with  a  rising 
westerly  gale,  a  sail  was  discovered  far  away  to 
windward.  It  was  the  "  Droits-de-l'Homme."  For 
two  or  three  hours  she  did  not  see  the  British  frigates, 
which  from  the  mast-head  watched  her  all  the  time, 
and  steered  »a  course  to  cut  her  off  from  the  land. 
She  meanwhile  was  anxiously  watching  two  other 
large  men-of-war  to  windward  of  her,  and  invisible 
to  the  British.  She  took  them  to  be  enemies,  and 
made  all  sail  to  escape  without  waiting  for  a  nearer 
view,  which  would  have  told  her  that  they  were 
French  ships,  also  on  their  way  home  from  the  same 
unlucky  expedition.  At  last  about  3.30  she  saw  the 
frigates.  The  gale  was  increasing  in  strength,  and 
an  hour  later  her  fore  and  main  topmasts  were 
carried  away  by  a  squall.  It  was  about  the  same 
time,  when  it  was  already  almost  dark,  that  Sir 
Edward  Pellew  got  near  enough  to  make  out  that 
the  ship  he  was  chasing  was  a  powerful  seventy-four. 
About  5.30  he  drew  up  with  the  great  Frenchman. 
Shortening  sail,  he  passed  under  her  stern  and  raked 
her.  So  close  were  the  two  ships,  that  the  French 
flag  was  caught  in  the  rigging  of  the  "  Indefatigable \s  " 
mizzen-mast ,  and  was  torn  away  by  her  men.  Here 
was  such  an  omen  of  success  as  sailors  always  loved, 
and  very  welcome  that  omen  must  have  been,  for 
the  u  Amazon  "  was  miles  astern,  and  for  the  next 
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hour  a  44-gun  frigate  was  engaged  in  single  combat 
with  a  ship-of-the-line,  which,  with  her  heavier  guns 
and  numerous  crew,  was  much  more  than  twice  her 
strength.  It  was  a  daring  thing  to  do.  Frigates 
were  not  built  to  fight  ships-of-the-line.  Their  guns 
were  too  light  ;  their  timbers  too  thin  and  weak. 
For  that  reason  as  a  rule  they  took  no  part  in  fleet 
actions.  They  would  lie  sheltered  on  the  unengaged 
side  of  their  own  line,  repeated  signals,  carried 
orders,  towed  off  disabled  ships,  and  saved  life  if 
they  sank.  So  long  as  they  minded  their  own 
business,  and  did  not  fire,  they  were  protected  by 
an  unwritten  law,  which  forebade  the  ships-ot-the- 
line  to  fire  on  them.  At  the  Nile  a  venturesome 
frigate  fired  on  the  "  Orion  "  as  she  stood  down  to 
her  station.  Then,  of  course,  the  law  protected  her 
no  longer.  The  "  Orion  "  replied  with  one  terrible 
broadside.  The  frigate  was  shattered.  All  her 
masts  went  overboard,  and  she  sank  soon  afterwards. 
No  ordinary  captain  could  have  ventured,  as  Sir 
Edward  Pellew  now  ventured,  into  such  an  unequal 
fight.  But  he  was  no  ordinary  captain.  As  we 
have  seen,  he  knew  to  an  inch  what  his  ship  could 
do,  and  he  knew  that  his  big  enemy  on  that  wild 
night  would  not  be  able  to  put  forth  her  full  strength. 
His  own  skill  and  the  fortune  of  the  weather  would 
make  the  fight  far  less  unequal  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  He  had  the  speed  of  her,  and 
could  generally  keep  a  position  ahead  or  astern,  in 
which  her  guns  could  not  be  brought  to  bear.  He 
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saw  also  that  the  heavy  guns  on  her  lower  deck, 
one  blast  from  which  would  sink  him,  were  going 
to  be  nearly  useless.  It  was  only  occasionally  that 
she  could  use  them  at  all.  Her  portholes  were 
nearer  the  water-line  than  usual,  and  whenever  her 
crew  tried  to  open  them  the  water  poured  in  ;  for 
the  ship,  with  two  masts  reduced  to  stumps,  was 
rolling  badly  in  the  heavy  sea.  At  last  about  6.45 
the  "  Amazon  "  came  up  under  all  the  sail  she  could 
carry  in  the  storm.  Like  the  "  Indefatigable,"  she 
did  her  best  to  keep  a  position  on  the  bows  or  quarter 
of  the  seventy -four,  from  which  she  could  pour  in  a 
raking  fire,  with  the  least  possible  risk  to  herself. 
The  French  ship,  however,  was  ably  handled,  and  at 
times  put  the  British  under  her  broadside,  and  got 
in  some  telling  shots.  But  the  damage  was  mainly 
to  masts  and  rigging  and  the  loss  of  life  was  small. 
The  "  Amazon  "  in  the  whole  fight  had  only  three 
killed  and  fifteen  badly  wounded.  The  "  Indefatig- 
able "  did  not  lose  a  single  man  killed.  Her  whole 
loss  was  nineteen  wounded,  and  only  seven  of  the 
nineteen  were  badly  hurt.  Probably  no  man  ever 
fought  so  many  hard  actions  as  Sir  Edward  Pellew 
with  so  little  loss  of  life  on  board  his  ships. 

About  7.30  the  two  frigates  broke  off  the  action 
for  a  time,  while  the  "  Indefatigable  "  did  repairs 
to  her  rigging.  The  "  Droits-de-1'Homme,"  which 
had  suffered  much  more,  was  only  too  glad  of  the 
relief.  With  her  crowded  decks,  for  she  carried 
600  soldiers,  as  well  as  her  crew  of  700,  her  losses 
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had  been  very  heavy.  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
fight  began  again.  The  frigates  now  placed  them- 
selves one  on  either  bow  of  the  Frenchman,  and 
alternately  swung  themselves  across  her  course,  so 
that  their  broadsides  raked  her  decks.  All  the  time 
the  three  ships  drove  on  before  the  gale.  None  of 
them  knew  exactly  where  they  were,  but  the  wind 
was  blowing  dead  on  shore,  and  it  was  very  certain 
that  the  dangerous  coast  of  Brittany  could  not  be 
far  to  leeward. 

About  10.30  the  shattered  and  tottering  mizzen- 
mast  of  the  "  Droits-de-PHomme  "  had  to  be  cut 
away,  but  her  gallant  resistance  never  slackened. 
As  the  men  at  her  guns  fell,  dead  or  disabled,  soldiers 
were  sent  up  from  below  to  take  their  places.  Never 
was  a  fierce  action  fought  under  more  trying  con- 
ditions. All  the  ships  were  pitching  and  rolling 
violently  in  the  heavy  sea.  The  men  on  the  main 
decks  of  the  frigates  were  up  to  their  middles  in 
water,  and  so  violent  was  the  motion  that  from  time 
to  time  a  gun  would  break  loose,  owing  to  the  parting 
of  the  heavy  tackles  that  secured  it,  or  to  the 
drawing  of  the  iron  ring-bolts  in  the  ship's  side,  to 
which  the  tackles  were  fastened.  The  gun  weighed 
some  two  tons,  and  as  the  ship  rolled  it  would  fly 
across  the  deck  as  though  shot  from  some  monstrous 
catapult,  smashing  everything  and  everybody  that 
it  came  across,  and  perhaps  crashing  through  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ship,  carrying  other  guns  with 
it.    The  men  would  try  to  "  trip  "  or  upset  it,  by 
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throwing  hammocks  or  spare  sails  in  its  path,  "  but 
the  task  of  tripping  a  loose  gun  on  a  deck  awash  with 
the  sea,  and  foul  with  all  manner  of  floating  gear, 
such  as  rammers  and  buckets,  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  one.  It  was  like  playing  leap-frog  on  a  sea- 
saw  under  a  shower  bath,  with  the  certainty  of  a 
horrible  death  if  you  missed  your  leap." 

By  this  time  there  were  several  feet  of  water  in 
the  holds  of  both  frigates.  Frequently  when  a  gun 
had  been  loaded  the  sea  would  break  into  the  muzzle, 
and  the  charge  would  have  to  be  drawn,  and  the  work 
of  loading  done  again.  But,  through  all  their  diffi- 
culties and  heavy  toil,  the  British  crews  fought  on 
obstinately,  though  firing  was  necessarily  slow,  and 
the  aim  uncertain. 

Some  time  after  mid -night  both  frigates  hauled 
off  for  another  interval  to  secure  their  wounded 
masts.  This  done,  they  renewed  the  action  with 
the  same  fury  as  before.  It  continued  until  about 
4.30,  when  the  moon  for  a  moment  broke  through 
the  flying  clouds,  and  a  look-out  on  the  fore- 
castle of  the  "  Indefatigable  "  cried  out  that  he 
saw  land  hard  by.  Sir  Edward  Pellew  at  once 
altered  his  course,  and  made  the  night  signal  of 
warning  to  the  "  Amazon,"  which,  still  nearer  to 
the  danger,  also  put  about  at  once.  The  "  Droits- 
de-l'Homme  "  had  not  seen  the  breakers.  Her 
weary  crew  rejoiced  when  they  saw  the  British  ships 
sheer  off.  They  thought  that  at  last  they  had 
beaten  off  their  stubborn  enemies,  and  drove  straight 
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on  towards  the  shore.  When  at  last  they  saw  their 
terrible  position,  it  was  too  late.  Disabled  as  their 
ship  was  aloft,  she  could  not  be  manoeuvred.  Another 
minute,  and  what  was  left  of  the  foremast  went  over- 
board. The  anchor  was  let  go,  but  in  vain.  It 
would  not  hold,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  great  ship 
crashed  upon  a  sandbank,  and  fell  over  on  her  side 
in  the  raging  surf.  Soon  afterwards  the  "  Amazon  " 
struck  also  ;  but  the  discipline  was  splendid,  as  it 
generally  is  on  British  ships,  and  officers  and  men 
knew  their  business.  Rafts  were  quickly  made. 
The  wounded,  as  usual,  went  first,  then  the  rest  of 
the  crew,  and  last  of  all  the  captain.  In  a  few 
hours  all  were  safe  on  shore  in  the  Bay  of  Audierne, 
except  six  rascals  who  had  stolen  a  small  boat  and 
made  off,  only  to  be  upset  and  drowned,  a  fate  not 
undeserved.  All  of  course  were  made  prisoners  at 
once,  but  they  were  kindly  treated  by  the  French. 

The  "  Indefatigable  "  had  a  little  more  sea  room, 
and  by  good  management  her  wounded  masts  and 
damaged  rigging  bore  the  strain.  Each  tack  that 
she  made  she  gained  ground,  and  at  last,  about 
11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nearly  seven  hours  after 
the  land  was  seen,  she  succeeded  in  working  out  of 
the  bay,  clear  of  the  dreaded  Penmarck  rocks,  with 
six  feet  of  water  in  her  hold.  Officers  and  men, 
all  but  the  untiring  captain,  were  by  this  time  worn 
out  with  twenty-four  hours  of  toil  and  battle  ;  and 
the  last  hours,  while  they  fought  wind  and  sea  for 
life,  had  been  perhaps  the  hardest  of  all  the  twenty- 
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four.  They  had  just  finished  repairing  rigging  and 
refitting  sails,  when  a  French  seventy-four  and  a 
frigate  were  sighted  in  the  distance.  As  though  the 
toil  of  a  day  and  night  had  been  nothing,  Sir  Edward 
Pellew  was  all  impatience  for  another  fight.  At 
once  he  gave  the  order  to  chase,  but  the  "  Inde- 
fatigable," for  all  her  name,1  had  no  chase  left  in 
her.  The  officers  came  to  him,  and  told  him  that 
their  men  could  do  no  more.  Perhaps,  if  that  had 
been  all,  he  would  have  succeeded,  as  he  did  so  often, 
in  firing  them  to  new  strength  and  new  efforts  by 
his  own  example  and  his  heartening  words.  But 
he  was  told  that  powder  was  running  low,  and  with- 
out that  not  even  he  could  fight.  The  good  ship 
had  to  rest. 

Meanwhile  things  were  going  ill  with  the  "  Droits- 
de-l'Homme."  She  had  been  less  fortunate  than 
the  "  Amazon."  The  discipline  was  not  so  good, 
and  the  state  of  the  ship  was  far  worse.  But  there 
were  many  brave  men  on  board,  and  they  made  a 
gallant  fight  for  life.  As  their  ship  drove  towards 
the  shore,  and  was  about  to  strike,  they  remembered 
their  English  prisoners  below.  "  You  poor  English," 
they  called,  "  come  up  quickly,  we  are  all  lost."  At 
the  word  the  English  rushed  on  deck,  and  dxeadful 
was  the  sight  that  greeted  them.  Let  the  naval 
historian  James,  who  wrote  not  many  years  after- 
wards, while  men  who  had  been  there  still  lived, 
describe  it.    "  The  decks,"  he  says,  "  [were]  slippery 

1  "  Indefatigable  "  =  Untiring. 
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with  human  gore,  the  ship  without  a  mast  standing, 
and  the  breakers  all  round.  The  6  Indefatigable  1 
was  seen  on  the  starboard  quarter,  standing  off,  in 
a  most  tremendous  sea,  from  the  Penmarck  rocks, 
which  threatened  her  with  instant  destruction.  On 
the  larboard  side,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles, 
was  seen  the  'Amazon,'  whose  fate  had  just  been 
sealed.  That  of  the  '  Droits-de-l'Homme  '  drew 
near.  She  struck.  Shrieks  issued  from  every 
quarter  of  the  ship,  and  all  was  horror  and  dismay. 
Many  early  victims  were  swept  from  the  wreck 
by  the  merciless  waves,  wliich  kept  incessantly  break- 
ing over  the  ship.  Daylight  appeared  and  the  shore 
was  seen  lined  with  people  ;  but  who,  in  the  stormy 
state  of  the  weather,  could  not  render  the  least 
assistance. 

"  As  soon  as  it  was  low  water  some  of  the  boats 
were  launched.  The  first  two  were  carried  away 
by  the  waves  before  a  person  could  embark  in  them, 
and  were  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks  that 
lined  the  beach.  A  pass-rope  was  next  tried  ;  and 
a  raft,  constructed  of  spare  yards,  was  made  fast  to 
the  end  of  a  rope,  which  was  slackened  by  degrees 
from  the  ship,  to  allow  it  to  drift  on  shore  ;  but, 
the  weight  of  the  rope  retarding  the  raft  in  its 
progress,  and  a  sea  washing  off  some  of  the  men 
that  were  upon  it,  the  remainder  cut  themselves 
clear  and  gained  the  shore.  The  attempt  to  get  a 
rope  on  shore  by  this  means  was  again  tried,  and 
again  failed.    At  length  the  ship's  master-sailmaker, 
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Lamande  by  name,  offered  to  swim  on  shore  with 
a  cord,  to  which  a  suitable  pass-rope  might  after- 
wards be  attached  ;  but,  by  the  time  he  had  reached 
about  half -'way  to  the  shore,  he  became  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  and  was  dragged  on  board  again  by 
his  own  cord,  without  the  aid  of  which  he  would 
certainly  have  perished.  The  day  closed,  and  an 
awful  night  ensued. 

"  The  da>wn  of  the  second  day,  the  15th,  brought 
with  it  but  an  increase  of  misery.  Owing  to  the  sea 
having  stove  in  the  stern,  and  filled  the  hold  with 
water,  the  people  had  now  been  nearly  thirty  hours 
without  any  food,  and  the  wants  of  nature  could  by 
many  scarcely  be  endured.  At  low  water  this  day  a 
small  boat  was  hoisted  out,  and  an  English  captain 
and  eight  seamen,  part  of  the  prisoners,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  shore.  Elated  at  the  success  of  these 
daring  fellows,  all  thought  their  deliverance  at  hand, 
and  many  of  the  Frenchmen  launched  out  on  their 
rafts  ;  but  alas  !  death  soon  put  an  end  to  their 
hopes.  Another  night  was  lingered  through.  On 
the  third  day,  the  16th,  larger  rafts  were  constructed, 
and  the  largest  boat  was  got  over  the  side.  The 
intention  was,  to  place  in  this  boat  the  surviving 
wounded,  the  two  women  and  six  children,  and  the 
helpless  men  ;  but  the  notion  of  equality,  prevailing 
over  every  other  consideration,  destroyed  all  sub- 
ordination, and  nearly  120  men,  in  defiance  of  their 
officers,  jumped  into  the  boat  and  sank  it.  A  wave 
of  an  enormous  magnitude  came  at  the  same  instant ; 
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and,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  neither  the 
boat  nor  its  contents  were  visible.  Too  soon,  how- 
ever, were  seen  the  bodies  of  the  wretched  victims 
floating  in  all  directions.  Touched  with  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  so  many  of  his  brave  comrades,  a 
French  adjutant-general,  named  Renier,  resolved  to 
gain  succour  from  the  shore,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
He  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  was  drowned. 

"  Already  nearly  900  souls  (according  to  Lieutenant 
Pipon,  but  we  think  the  number  is  overrated)  had 
perished,1  when  the  fourth  night  came  with  renewed 
horrors.  c  Weak,  distracted,  and  wanting  every- 
thing,' says  the  lieutenant  in  his  narrative,  6  we 
envied  the  fate  of  those  whose  lifeless  corpses  no 
longer  needed  sustenance.  The  sense  of  hunger 
was  already  lost,  but  a  parching  thirst  consumed 
our  vitals.  Recourse  was  had  to  wine  and  salt 
water,  which  only  increased  the  want.  Half  a  hogs- 
head of  vinegar  floated  up,  and  each  had  half  a 
wineglass  full.  This  gave  a  momentary  relief,  yet 
soon  left  us  again  in  the  same  state  of  dreadful 
thirst.  Almost  at  the  last  gasp,  every  one  was 
dying  with  misery.  The  ship,  which  was  now  one 
third  shattered  away  from  the  stern,  scarcely  afforded 
a  grasp  to  hold  by,  to  the  exhausted  and  helpless 
survivors.  The  fourth  day  (the  17th)  brought  with 
it  a  more  serene  sky,  and  the  sea  seemed  to  subside  ; 
but  to  behold,  from  fore  and  aft,  the  dying  in  all 
directions,  was  a  sight  too  shocking  for  the  feeling 

1  About  250  had  been  killed  and  wounded  in  the  battle. 
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mind  to  endure.  Almost  lost  to  a  sense  of  humanity, 
we  no  longer  looked  with  pity  on  those  who  were 
the  speedy  forerunners  of  our  own  fate,  and  a  con- 
sultation took  place  to  sacrifice  some  one  to  be  food 
to  the  remainder.  The  die  was  gping  to  be  cast, 
when  the  welcome  sight  of  a  man-of-war  brig  renewed 
our  hopes/  A  cutter  speedily  followed,  and  both 
anchored  at  a  short  distance  from  the  wreck.  They 
then  sent  their  boats  to  us,  and,  by  means  of  large 
rafts,  about  150,  of  near  400  who  attempted  it, 
were  saved  by  the  brig  that  evening  :  380  were  left 
to  endure  another  night's  misery,  when,  dreadful 
to  relate,  above  one  half  were  found  dead  next 
morning.  ...  I  was  saved  at  about  10  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th.  .  .  .  They  treated  us  with 
great  humanity  on  board  the  cutter,  by  giving  us 
a  little  weak  brandy-and-water  every  five  or  six 
minutes,  after  which  a  basin  of  good  soup.  I  fell 
on  the  locker  in  a  kind  of  trance  for  nearly  thirty 
hours  ;  and  was  swelled  to  that  degree  as  to  require 
medical  aid  to  restore  my  decayed  faculties.  We 
were  taken  to  Brest  almost  naked,  having  lost  all 
our  baggage.  There  they  gave  us  a  rough  shift  of 
clothes,  and,  in  consequence  of  our  sufferings,  and 
the  help  we  afforded  in  saving  many  lives,  .  .  .  the 
French  government  [sent]  us  home  without  ransom 
or  exchange.  We  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  7th 
of  March  following.'  " 

The  officers  and  crews  of  the  two  frigates  after- 
wards claimed  from  the  Admiralty  the  reward,  that 
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was  always  given  for  the  destruction  or  capture  of 
an  enemy  ship.  As  its  amount  depended  then,  as 
now,  upon  the  number  of  men  on  the  ship  destroyed, 
Sir  Edward  Pellew  wrote  to  the  captain  of  the 
"  Droits-de-l'Homme  "  to  ask  for  the  information. 
He  replied  courteously,  giving  the  number,  but 
adding  that  his  ship  had  been  neither  taken  nor 
destroyed.  "  The  ships,"  he  said,  "  had  fought 
like  three  dogs,  till  they  all  fell  over  the  cliff 
together."  The  Admiralty,  however,  were  satisfied 
that  the  two  frigates  had  caused  her  destruction  by 
their  gallant  action,  and  they  awarded  the  hardly 
earned  head-money  to  their  crews. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


A  FAMOUS  FRIGATE  ACTION:  THE  " PHOENIX " 
AND  THE  "DLDON" 

By  August,  1805,  Napoleon's  plan  for  the  invasion 
of  England  had  come  to  nothing.  His  admirals 
always  knew  it  would,  but  Napoleon  would  never 
listen  to  them.  He  knew  very  little  about  naval 
warfare,  but  he  would  not  believe  that  his  lack  of 
experience  mattered.  He  would  have  it  that  war- 
fare at  sea  followed  just  the  same  rules  as  warfare 
on  land,  and  could  be  managed  in  the  same  way. 
On  land  his  skill  as  a  commander  was  matchless. 
Victory  after  victory  had  proved  that.  Unfor- 
tunately for  France,  he  was  confident  that,  if  the 
admirals  would  only  do  as  he  told  them,  they  would 
win  just  as  startling  victories  at  sea.  The  admirals, 
however,  knew  better.  They  had  seen  winds  and 
tides  upset  many  a  plan  which  on  paper  looked  so 
well,  but  they  could  never  get  Napoleon  to  under- 
stand that  winds  and  tides  must  be  allowed  for. 
An  army  can  move  in  the  desired  direction  on  the 
day  and  at  the  hour  appointed  ;  but  if  the  wind 
came  from  the  wrong  quarter  a  fleet  might  be 
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unable  to  sail  for  weeks.  For  that  reason  fleets  in  the 
days  of  sail  could  not  move  according  to  time-tables 
as  armies  could.  It  was  quite  useless,  however,  to. 
explain  this  to  Napoleon,  or  to  tell  him,  what  was- 
equally  true,  that  ships  and  crews,  that  had  lain 
blockaded  in  harbour  month  after  month,  were  no 
match  for  the  British  ships  and  crews,  that  had 
been  continuously  at  sea.  He  would  never  listen, 
and  he  used  such  language  to  them  as  brave  men 
do  not  like  to  hear. 

He  had  intended  that  the  French  fleets  at  Brest, 
Toulon,  and  Rochefort,  and  the  Spanish  squadrons 
in  Ferrol  and  Cadiz,  which  were  closely  blockaded 
by  British  admirals,  should  break  out  of  port,  throw 
their  pursuers  off  their  track  by  various  devices, 
meet  in  the  West  Indies,  and  sail  back  to  the  number 
of  some  fifty  ships-of-the-line,  to  seize  the  Channel 
and  cover  the  crossing  of  the  army  from  Boulogne. 
The  plan  went  to  pieces  from  the  start.  The  Roche- 
fort  squadron  got  away,  and  reached  the  West 
Indies,  but  when  Villeneuve  started  from  Toulon 
in  the  middle  of  January,  he  was  caught  in  a  gale, 
and  forced  back  into  his  harbour  for  repairs  three 
days  after  he  had  left  it.  There  he  had  to  stay  for 
two  months,  and,  when  he  finally  reached  the  West 
Indies,  the  Rochefort  squadron  had  left  again  for 
home.  The  Brest  fleet  of  twenty  of  the  line,  and 
the  Spanish  ships  in  Ferrol,  never  succeeded  in 
getting  out  at  all.  When  at  last  Villeneuve  did  get 
to  the  West  Indies,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  looking 
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over  his  shoulder  (so  to  speak)  for  that  terrible 
Nelson,  who,  he  was  sure,  would  never  quit  him,  and 
as  soon  as  he  did  appear,  three  weeks  after  the  arrival 
of  the  French,  the  doomed  admiral  sailed  for  home 
again  in  a  great  hurry.  He  had  taken  a  rocky  islet 
defended  by  120  sailors,  who  lived  perched  up  on 
the  top  of  ^  cliff,  and  manned  a  battery  of  five  guns, 
that  had  been  slung  up  out  of  a  man-of-war  ;  and 
he  had  captured  fifteen  sugar  ships,  that  had  been 
foolish  enough  to  put  to  sea  almost  under  his  nose  ; 
and  that  was  all  he  did.  Napoleon  had  expected 
the  taking  of  rich  islands ,  and  the  capture  of  prizes 
by  the  hundred. 

As  soon  as  Villeneuve  reached  Ferrol  on  the  1st 
August,  1805,  Napoleon  made  one  more  attempt 
to  carry  out  his  great  plan.  Villeneuve  was  to  sail 
across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  Brest,  brush  the  block- 
ading fleet  aside,  release  the  ships  that  were  shut 
up  there,  and  sail  for  the  Channel.  For  a  few  days 
in  August  the  admirals  tried  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  junction  of  the  fleets,  but  Villeneuve  knew 
that  what  seemed  so  easy  to  Napoleon  winds  and 
tides  would  make  impossible,  and,  instead  of  sailing 
for  Brest,  he  very  soon  turned  the  other  way  and 
made  for  Cadiz.  As  soon  as  Napoleon  heard  that 
he  had  turned  the  wrong  way,  he  gave  up  his  plan, 
moved  his  army  from  Boulogne,  and  marched  on 
Austria. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  Rochefort  squadron 
of  five  ships-of-the-line  with  several  cruisers,  when 
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it  came  back  from  the  West  Indies,  had  been  put 
under  the  command  of  a  brilliant  young  admiral 
named  Allemand,  who  succeeded  in  breaking  out 
again  in  July,  and  was  playing  hide  and  seek 
with  the  British  on  the  edge  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  doing  a  deal  of  damage  meanwhile  to 
merchant  convoys.  When  he  left  he  was  given 
two  rendezvous  in  the  ocean,  positions  at  a  certain 
latitude  and  longitude,  one  off  Finisterre  and  the 
other  off  Ushant,  at  which  he  must  cruise  between 
certain  dates,  so  that  orders  might  be  able  to  reach 
him.  As  he  and  his  ships  were  wanted  early  in 
August  for  the  new  combination,  which  Napoleon 
had  planned,  it  wras  necessary  to  recall  him,  and 
Villeneuve  was  told  to  send  word  out  and  fetch 
him  back.  A  single  frigate,  the  "  Didon  "  of  forty 
guns  with  a  crew  of  320,  commanded  by  Captain 
Milius,  was  all  that  could  be  spared  for  the  errand  ; 
though  it  was  always  risky  to  send  an  important 
message  by  one  ship  only,  for  if  that  was  captured 
the  message  would  never  arrive.  And  it  was  most 
important  that  this  message  should  arrive,  for  when 
the  day  came  to  fight  Nelson,  it  might  make  just 
all  the  difference  whether  Allemand  and  his  five 
ships  were  there  or  not.  As  it  turned  out  they  were 
not,  and  the  fight  between  the  "  Phoenix  "  and  the 
"  Didon  "  was  the  reason.  Because  the  "  Didon  " 
never  reached  them,  they  remained  at  sea  across 
the  trade  routes,  playing  hide  and  seek  with  the 
squadrons  that  were  vainly  searching  for  them, 
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until  Christmas,  when  once  more  they  turned  up  at 
Rochefort-. 

At  the  best  Captain  Milius'  mission  would  be  a 
very  perilous  one,  for  the  two  rendezvous  had  been 
badly  chosen.  They  were  much  too  near  the  British 
cruising  grounds.  However,  the  "  Didon  "  was  a 
smart  fa^t  ship,  manned  by  a  picked  crew,  and 
Captain  Milius  was  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the 
French  service  ;  so  all  might  yet  be  well.  He  was 
a  man  who  would  fight,  and  fight  stoutly,  if  it  was 
wise  to  fight,  and  he  could  be  trusted  to  do  what  is 
the  hardest  thing  of  all  to  a  brave  sailor,  to  run 
away  when  it  was  wise  to  do  that.  On  this  occasion, 
if  he  could  reach  the  rendezvous  without  fighting, 
it  was  his  duty  not  to  fight,  for  he  must  run  no 
unnecessary  risk. 

Unfortunately  it  was  not  going  to  be  easy  to  find 
Allemand.  It  happened  that  at  the  beginning  of 
August  an  American  ship,  homeward  bound  from 
Bordeaux  to  Charleston,  was  making  its  way  out 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  towards  Finisterre,  the  "  Land's 
End  "  of  the  Spanish  coast.  She  came  across  one 
of  Allemand's  outlying  cruisers,  which  sent  an 
officer  on  board  to  get  any  news  that  the  captain 
might  be  able  to  give  of  the  movements  of  the  fleets, 
French  and  British.  He  was  asked  what  he  had 
seen.  Well,  he  had  seen  a  British  fleet  of  fourteen 
ships-of-the-line  off  Ferrol,  and  one  of  them  had 
boarded  him.  That  was  enough  for  Allemand. 
The  British  fleet  was  much  too  strong  and  much 
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too  near.  It  was  clear  that  he  must  not  stay  one 
moment  longer  at  the  Finis terre  rendezvous,  so  he 
vanished  once  more  into  the  ocean,  and  quietly 
made  for  his  second  rendezvous  off  Ushant,  where 
he  was  to  remain  till  the  13th  August.  On  the 
7th  Milius  reached  the  first  rendezvous,  and  of 
course  found  no  Allemand.  He  found,  however,  a 
British  frigate,  which  gave  chase  as  soon  as  it  saw 
him.  This  was  the  "  Aeolus,"  a  32-gun  frigate 
with  a  crew  of  233,  carrying  despatches  to  the 
admiral  off  Ferrol.  Hers  was  not  a  fighting  errand 
either,  but  none  the  less  she  chased.  The  "  Didon  " 
was  a  bigger  ship,  with  her  forty  guns  and  her 
330  men,  but  she  rightly  ran  away.  The  worst  of 
it  was  that  she  had  to  run  in  the  wrong  direction, 
for  the  wind  was  northeast,  and  each  mile  that  she 
ran  before  it  took  her  a  mile  further  from  Ushant 
and  Allemand.  And  there  was  none  too  much 
time,  for  with  a  foul  wind  those  miles  would  take 
a  lot  of  recovering.  At  nightfall,  however,  the 
"  Aeolus  "  found  that  the  chase  was  carrying  her 
too  far  to  leeward  of  Ferrol,  so  she  hauled  off  and 
bore  up  to  the  eastward.  As  soon  as  the  "  Did  on'* 
could  safely  do  so,  she  got  upon  her  course  once 
more,  and  began  to  regain  the  lost  miles  in  long 
zigzag  tacks  against  the  wind. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  another  cruiser 
saw  her,  and  immediately  gave  chase.  It  was  the 
"  Phoenix,"  a  smart  little  36-gun  frigate,  manned 
by  a  crew  of  245,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Baker, 
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one  of  the  best  cruiser  captains  afloat.  She  lay 
right  across -the  course  that  the  "  Didon  "  should 
take.  There  was  now  no  time  to  lose.  Another 
Bight  southwestward  before  the  northeast  wind 
"would  make  it  quite  certain  that  she  could  not  reach 
the  rendezvous  before  Allemand  had  left  it.  And, 
after  all,  th^s  ship,  that  was  coming  down  before 
the  wind,  was  smaller  than  she  was — much  smaller. 
To  all  appearance  she  only  carried  twenty  guns. 
And  appearances  were  confirmed  by  the  captain  of 
that  same  American  ship  from  Bordeaux,  which 
Allemand's  cruiser  had  visited  a  few  days  earlier  off 
Finisterre.  She  had  been  boarded  by  a  boat  from 
the  "  Didon  "  just  as  the  topmasts  of  the  "  Phoenix  " 
appeared  above  the  horizon  ;  and  the  captain  said 
that  they  were  undoubtedly  the  topmasts  of  a  ship 
that  had  called  him  on  board  the  day  before.  She 
was  a  20-gun  sloop,  but  her  captain  and  officers 
thought  such  a  lot  of  her,  and  of  themselves,  that 
they  would  certainly  not  hesitate  to  fight  a  vessel 
twice  her  size.  Now  the  American  was  saying 
what  he  probably  knew  to  be  false.  He  was  some- 
thing of  a  sportsman,  however,  and,  unlike  most  of 
the  Americans  at  that  time,  he  seems  to  have  been 
ready  to  do  a  good  turn  to  the  British.  When  he 
went  on  board  the  "  Phoenix  "  the  day  before,  he 
asked  to  be  shown  round  the  ship.  She  had  been 
carefully  disguised  to  look  like  a  20-gun  sloop,  so 
that  she  might  be  a  likely  bait  for  just  such  ships 
as  the  "  Didon,"  and  her  officers  were  very  pleased 
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to  have  the  chance  of  taking  the  Yankee  round  her. 
He  was  the  very  man  they  wanted,  a  gossiping 
fellow,  who  would  go  about  the  seas  talking  of  the 
20-gun  sloop,  whose  officers  had  shown  him  round, 
and  made  such  a  fuss  of  him.  Before  taking  him 
round,  however,  they  made  sure  that  he  should  be 
in  the  right  frame  of  mind.  They  bought  of  him 
at  an  excellent  price  some  cases  of  Bordeaux  claret 
that  he  was  carrying,  and  they  entertained  him 
royally.  Like  good  hosts  of  that  day,  they  saw 
that  his  glass  was  kept  full.  When  he  finally  started 
on  his  tour  round  the  ship,  he  was  either  so  friendly 
that  he  did  not  want  to  count  the  guns  too  carefully, 
or  so  drunk  that  he  could  not.  When  he  left  to  go 
back  to  his  own  ship,  Captain  Baker  knew  that  his 
trap  was  nicely  baited,  for  the  American  would  tell 
every  French  ship  that  he  spoke,  that  the  "  Phoenix  " 
carried  only  twenty  guns.  And,  sure  enough,  the 
very  next  morning  he  was  pointing  her  out  to 
Captain  Milius  of  the  "  Didon,"  and  telling  him 
about  those  cock-sure  officers,  who  would  back  their 
twenty  guns  against  any  French  frigate's  forty. 

If  Captain  Milius  had  known  the  real  strength 
of  the  "  Phoenix,"  he  would  probably  have  run  away 
again,  though  time  was  pressing  ;  but  here,  he 
thought,  was  a  ship  of  only  half  his  strength.  He 
could  beat  her,  capture  her,  and  force  his  way 
through  in  a  fight  of  an  hour  or  two.  So  he  hove 
to  and  waited.  At  a  quarter  to  nine  in  the  morning 
the  fight  began.    The  "  Phoenix  "  tried  to  get  round 
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to  leeward,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  French- 
man to  run  away,  but  the  "  Didon  "  was  the  faster, 
handier  ship.  Three  times  the  "  Phoenix  "  tried, 
but  each  time  the  "  Didon  "  crossed  her  bows,  and 
poured  in  a  raking  broadside.  So  the  "  Phoenix  " 
gave  up  the  vain  attempt,  and  ran  straight  at  her 
to  windward.  At  9.15  the  two  ships  were  side  by 
side,  some  thfrty  or  forty  yards  apart,  pouring  shot 
into  each  other  with  every  gun  that  bore.  The 
"  Phoenix/'  however,  was  carrjdng  more  sail,  and 
had  come  up  with  the  wind  at  a  good  pace  ;  so 
she  soon  passed  ahead.  The  "  Didon  "  at  once 
manoeuvred  to  pass  under  her  stern,  and  rake  her 
again.  Captain  Baker,  however,  had  made  his  men 
lie  flat  upon  the  decks,  and  not  much  harm  was 
done.  The  "  Didon  "  tried  to  repeat  the  manoeuvre, 
but  this  time  the  "  Phoenix "  was  too  smartly 
handled,  and  the  result  was  that  the  "  Didon's  "  bow 
ran  aboard  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  "  Phoenix," 
and  the  two  ships  were  locked  together.  In  this 
position  1  neither  ship  could  bring  its  broadside  guns 
to  bear.  The  "  Didon  "  had  a  big  36-pounder  on 
her  forecastle,  but  the  marines  of  the  "  Phoenix  " 
kept  up  a  steady  fire  on  that,  and  the  French  sailors 
could  not  work  it.  Then  the  French,  with  their 
superior  numbers,  tried  to  board,  but  they  were 
beaten  back  after  a  tough  struggle.  Meanwhile, 
Captain  Baker  was  doing  all  that  he  could  to  get  a 
gun  to  bear.    He  had  previously  cut  away  the  side 

1  See  Plan,  position  3. 
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of  his  cabin  window  in  the  stern,  so  that  it  might 
serve  as  a  gun  port,  if  just  such  an  emergency  as  this 
should  arise  ;  and  he  was  now  in  the  cabin  with  a 
party  of  sailors,  laying  out  tackle  for  hauling  one 
of  the  heavy  guns  into  position.  From  the  bows 
of  the  "  Did  on  "  there  was  a  clear  view  into  the 
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cabin,  and  a  heavy  fire  from  the  French  muskets 
killed  and  wounded  a  number  of  the  party  round 
the  captain.  Baker  himself  had  a  narrow  escape. 
A  French  sailor  jumped  up  on  the  bowsprit,  and 
levelled  a  musket  at  him  from  a  distance  of  a  few 
feet.  Fortunately  a  young  midshipman,  who  was 
standing  bj,  saw  the  man  in  the  act.  He  gave  his 
captain  a  push  just  as  the  shot  was  fired,  and  the 
bullet  tore  the  rim  off  his  hat  instead  of  passing 
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through  his  head.  The  next  moment  the  middy 
fired  himself,  and  the  body  of  the  Frenchman 
dropped  into  the  water.  At  last  the  gun  was  hauled 
into  position,  and  fired.  The  shot  swept  the  deck 
of  the  "  Didon  "  from  stem  to  stern.  Twenty-four 
of  the  crew  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  first 
discharge.  About  half-an-hour  after  the  ships  had 
run  on  board  of  each  other  the  "  Didon  "  worked 
clear,  and  began  to  move  ahead.  As  the  guns  of 
the  broadsides  began  to  bear,  a  furious  cannonade 
broke  out  again,  and  the  "  Phoenix  "  had  the  best 
of  the  exchange.  Her  crew  were  the  better  gunners. 
They  had  been  constantly  practised  at  the  guns, 
and  when  the  government  allowance  of  powder  and 
shot  for  gun  practice  was  exhausted,  the  officers,  as 
they  have  done  on  many  a  ship  before  and  since, 
paid  for  more  powder  and  shot  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  The  broadsides  of  the  "  Phoenix  "  there- 
fore were  more  rapid,  and  they  were  better  aimed. 
The  sails  and  rigging  of  both  ships  were  by  this  time 
cut  to  pieces,  and  as  the  "  Didon  "  drifted  still 
further  ahead,  both  ceased  firing,  and  began  to  refit 
as  fast  as  they  could.  To  the  fastest  would  go  the 
prize  of  victory,  for  the  first  to  get  under  sail  again 
would  have  the  other  at  her  mercy.  It  happened 
that  the  "  Phoenix  "  had  suffered  very  little  damage 
to  her  masts  and  yards.  The  "  Didon,"  however, 
had  lost  her  maintopmast,  and,  unluckily  for  her, 
her  foremast  was  so  badly  wounded  that,  before  it 
could  be  secured,  the  heavy  rolling  of  the  ship  sent 
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it  overboard.  The  rigging  of  the  "  Phoenix  "  was 
soon  knotted  and  spliced,  and  put  into  a  serviceable 
state  again,  and  it  was  possible  to  trim  the  sails  and 
work  the  ship.  So,  refitted  and  ready  for  action, 
she  headed  once  more  for  the  helpless  "  Didon." 
It  was  useless  to  resist,  for  the  "  Phoenix  "  could 
place  herself  where  not  a  shot  could  touch  her,  and 
the  French  flag  was  hauled  down  after  one  of  the 
most  famous  single  ship  actions  in  the  history  of 
the  long  war.  Seventy-one  had  been  killed  and 
wounded  on  board  the  "  Didon,"  forty  on  the 
"  Phoenix."  One  of  the  wounded  on  the  "  Phoenix  " 
was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  a  midshipman.  He  was 
sucking  an  orange  like  any  schoolboy  in  the  heat  of 
the  fight,  when  a  French  musket-ball,  which  had 
already  passed  through  the  head  of  a  sailor  near 
him,  went  through  his  mouth,  entering  at  one  cheek 
and  passing  out  through  the  other,  without  so  much 
as  knocking  out  a  tooth.  As  the  naval  historian 
quaintly  says,  "  a  pair  of  not  unseemly  dimples  were 
all  that  remained." 

When  the  fight  was  over  it  was  necessary  to  refit 
both  ships  for  the  voyage  home  ;  no  easy  task  on 
board  the  "  Didon."  Her  foremast  had  already 
gone,  and  the  mainmast  was  now  found  to  be  so 
badly  wounded  that  it  too  had  to  be  cut  away.  As 
soon  as  the  worst  of  the  wreckage  had  been  cleared 
away,  the  "  Phoenix  "  took  the  "  Didon  "  in  tow, 
and  steered  for  England.  Three  days  later,  however, 
they  fell  in  with  Villeneuve's  fleet,  then  on  its  way 
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southward  for  Cadiz,  where  it  was  to  lie  till  in 
October  it  came  out  to  meet  Nelson  and  its  ruin. 
The  French  gave  chase  to  the  two  cripples,1  which 
had  to  turn  about  and  run  southward  before  them. 
The  enemy  of  course  gained  fast,  and  at  sunset  they 
were  nearly  within  gunshot,  when  suddenly,  to 
Captain  Baker's  surprise  and  relief,  the  chasing 
ships  drew  off,  and  turned  back  to  rejoin  the  main 
body  of  their  fleet.  The  "  Phoenix  "  and  her  prize 
then  continued  southward  for  shelter  and  safety 
at  Gibraltar,  but  when  they  had  got  past  Lisbon, 
they  ran  into  a  thick  fog.  There  is  nothing  more 
uncanny  and  unpleasant  than,  in  a  fog  at  sea,  to 
hear  sounds  coming  from  other  ships,  close  to  you 
but  invisible.  The  danger  of  collision  is  great,  but 
there  were  still  greater  dangers  about  the  "  Phoenix." 
The  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  firing  of  signal  guns  in 
every  direction,  told  that  a  great  fleet  was  passing. 
Fortunately  the  fog  did  not  lift  till  it  had  got  well 
out  of  sight,  or  the  "  Phoenix  "  and  her  prize  would 
have  found  themselves  in  French  hands.  For  it 
was  Villeneuve's  fleet  again,  as  they  learnt  soon 
afterwards,  when  they  were  spoken  by  the  famous 
"  Euryalus  "  frigate,  whose  captain,  Blackwood, 
stood  at  Nelson's  side  on  the  "  Victory  "  at  Trafalgar, 
until  the  guns  began  to  play.  It  would  be  madness 
now  to  hold  on  for  Gibraltar  any  longer,  with  this 
great  fleet  to  the  south  of  them  ;  so  the  hunted  ships 

1  For  an  account  of  the  chase  of  another  frigate  a  few  weeks  later, 
see  Appendix  II. 
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turned  westward  into  the  open  ocean,  hoping  to 
get  clear  of" all  dangerous  neighbours.  Then,  having 
got  to  a  safe  distance,  they  turned  north  once  more 
for  England.  But  they  had  not  done  with  dangers 
yet.  Captain  Baker  had  less  than  200  men  to  sail 
the  two  ships,  and  keep  watch  over  300  prisoners. 
It  was  natural  that  the  French  should  make  plans 
for  recovering  possession  of  their  ship.  Englishmen 
in  their  position  would  have  done  the  same  thing. 
Fortune,  however,  was  again  on  Baker's  side.  Some 
conversations  were  overheard  by  a  man  who  under- 
stood French,  and  measures  were  taken  to  deal 
with  the  threatened  rising.  This  proved  to  be  the 
last  excitement  of  the  voyage,  and  the  two  ships 
reached  Plymouth  Sound  on  the  3rd  September. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  KECAPTURE  OF  THE  "HERMIONE" 

In  October,  1799,  there  was  lying  at  Puerto  Cabello, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  the  38-gun 
frigate  "  Hermione."  She  had  once  been  a  British 
ship  of  thirty-two  guns,  and  in  those  days  she  had 
carried  a  crew  of  220.  But  now  the  number  of  her 
guns  had  been  increased,  and  her  crew  had  been 
raised  to  390,  of  whom  365  were  then  on  board  ; 
and  she  lay  moored  between  two  powerful  batteries 
that  mounted  some  200  guns.  The  "  Hermione  " 
was  a  marked  and  hunted  ship.  Her  officers  and 
crew  knew  well  that  every  British  cruiser  on  the 
West  Indian  station  was  sworn  to  fight  and  take 
her  if  it  could.  The  story  of  her  loss  was  a  grim 
one,1  and  it  was  felt  that  the  Spaniards  for  their 
part  had  not  played  the  game.  Her  crew  had 
mutinied  two  years  before.  Certainly,  if  ever  a  crew 
had  cause  to  mutiny,  they  had.  Their  captain  was 
a  brute,  and  his  last  piece  of  brutality  had  caused 
the  death  of  two  of  the  best  seamen  in  the  ship. 
The  crew  rose  the  next  day  and  murdered  him. 

1  See  Our  Sea  Power,  p.  122. 
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That  might  perhaps  have  seemed  pardonable  as  an 
act  of  rough  justice  ;  but  they  did  not  stop  there. 
With  a  brutality  more  awful  than  the  captain's  they 
murdered  most  of  the  officers  as  well,  a  midshipman 
and  a  young  clerk  among  them.  There  could  be  no 
pardon  for  such  an  outrage,  so  the  mutineers  took 
the  ship  in^to  the  Spanish  South  American  port  of 
La  Guayra,  and  handed  her  over  to  the  Spaniards, 
telling  them  that  they  had  turned  their  officers 
adrift  in  one  of  the  ship's  boats.  The  British 
admiral  shortly  afterwards  made  the  true  story 
known  to  the  Spanish  governor,  and  requested  him 
to  punish  the  murderers,  and  give  back  the  ship  ; 
for  even  peoples  at  war  do  not  wish  their  enemies 
to  be  murdered,  and  they  agree  in  punishing  the 
crime.  If  such  a  ship's  company  had  come  from 
Rodney's  fleet  to  De  Grasse  in  Fort  Royal  Bay,  he 
would  promptly  have  sent  them  back  again  with  a 
polite  note  inviting  Rodney  to  hang  them,  and  spare 
him  the  disgrace  of  harbouring  murderers.  The 
Spanish  governor,  however,  refused  to  do  as  he  was 
asked,  and  the  "  Hermione  "  remained  a  Spanish 
ship,  marked  and  hunted,  and  certain  of  rough 
handling,  if  ever  she  came  under  the  guns  of  a 
British  frigate. 

She  had  recently  succeeded  in  slipping  across 
from  Aux-Cayes  in  San  Domingo  to  Puerto  Cabello, 
and  was  now  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  make 
her  way  to  Havana.  Her  whereabouts  was  known, 
and  on  the  20th  September  the  admiral  at  Jamaica 
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sent  the  28-gun  frigate  "  Surprise/'  manned  by  a 
crew  of  197,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Edward 
Hamilton,  to  lie  in  wait  for  her  and  cut  her  off. 
Twenty-eight  guns  against  thirty-eight,  and  197 
men  against  365  !  Those  were  the  odds.  But,  as 
the  great  Jervis  had  shown  at  the  Battle  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  that  was  something  like  a  fair  match 
when  meeting  the  Spaniards.  Since  the  days  of 
Drake  the  British  sailor  had  wished  for  nothing 
better.  Captain  Hamilton,  however,  did  not  alto- 
gether like  the  admiral's  plan.  There  was  not 
enough  certainty  about  it.  He  might  miss  the 
"  Hermione."  She  might  slip  past  him  in  the  night. 
He  suggested  what  seemed  to  him  a  better  way. 
If  the  admiral  would  only  give  him  another  boat 
and  twenty  men  with  it,  he  would  sail  to  Puerto 
Cabello,  cut  her  out  with  his  boats'  crews  from  under 
the  guns  of  the  forts,  and  tow  her  off.  But  the 
admiral  thought  the  plan  too  risky,  and  refused  to 
give  the  boat  and  the  men.  So  in  the  end  Captain 
Hamilton  made  up  his  mind  to  attempt  without 
them,  what  the  admiral  was  sure  he  could  not  do 
even  if  he  had  them.  However,  like  a  good  officer, 
he  tried  the  admiral's  way  first.  He  was  given 
sealed  orders,  when  he  left,  which  he  was  to  open 
when  he  reached  the  eastern  end  of  Jamaica.  When 
he  opened  them,  he  found  that  he  was  to  take  his 
station  off  a  cape  some  200  miles  to  leeward  of 
Puerto  Cabello,  where  the  "  Hermione  "  lay.  There 
he  was  to  remain,  as  long  as  his  provisions,  wood,  and 
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water  lasted,  watching  for  her,  for  she  must  pass 
the  cape.  -By  the  end  of  October  his  provisions 
were  beginning  to  run  short,  but  before  going  back 
to  Jamaica  to  fill  up  his  stores,  he  resolved  to  look 
into  Puerto  Cabello  to  see  if  the  "  Hermione  "  was 
still  there.  Arriving  on  the  21st  October  in  the 
evening,  hq  saw  her  moored  head  and  stern  between 
the  two  batteries  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
with  her  sails  bent,  and  ready  for  sea.  For  three 
days  he  cruised  to  and  fro  before  the  harbour, 
thinking  out  his  plans,  but  saying  no  word  about 
them  to  any  single  soul.  At  last,  after  dinner  on 
the  evening  of  the  24th,  he  told  his  officers  what 
was  in  his  mind,  and  found  them,  as  no  doubt  he 
expected,  eager  for  the  venture.  The  men  were 
then  called  aft,  and  Captain  Hamilton,  who  was  a 
popular  captain,  made  them  a  speech.  He  told 
them  that  it  was  impossible  to  stay  any  longer. 
They  would  have  to  go  back  to  Jamaica  for  stores, 
and  no  doubt,  while  they  were  away,  some  luckier 
ship  would  fight  and  take  the  "  Hermione."  "  Our 
only  prospect  of  success,"  he  said,  "is  by  cutting 
her  out  this  night.  I  shall  lead  you  myself,  and 
here  are  the  orders  for  the  six  boats  to  be  employed, 
with  the  names  of  the  officers  and  men  to  be  engaged 
in  this  service."  The  ringing  cheers  of  the  crew  left 
no  doubt  of  their  readiness  to  follow  him.  All 
preparations  were  quickly  made,  and  at  7.30  the 
boats  were  hoisted  out.  Every  man  wore  plain  blue 
clothes.    No  white  was  to  be  worn,  lest  it  should 
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show  up  in  the  darkness,  and  betray  the  approach 
of  the  boats.  These  were  to  be  formed  in  two 
divisions  ;  pinnace,  launch,  and  jolly  boat  in  the  first, 
gig,  black  cutter,  and  red  cutter  in  the  second.  The 
launch,  the  largest  boat,  carried  twenty-four  men 
and  two  officers  ;  the  smallest,  the  jolly  boat,  held 
a  midshipman,  the  carpenter,  and  eight  men.  Ir 
all  there  were  ninety-six  men  and  eleven  officers. 
In  each  boat  were  two  parties,  the  regular  boat's 
crew  and  the  boarding  party.  As  they  had  a  long 
pull  of  seven  or  eight  miles  before  them,  the  boarders 
took  the  first  turn  at  the  oars,  so  that  they  might 
be  fresh  when  they  reached  the  "  Hermione,"  and 
their  part  of  the  work  began.  The  boats  of  each 
division  were  connected  by  a  tow-rope,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  straggling  ;  and  the  whole  flotilla  was 
led  by  the  pinnace,  in  whose  stern  stood  Captain 
Hamilton  with  his  night  glasses  fixed  upon  the 
"  Hermione,"  from  whom  he  never  took  his  eyes. 

His  plans  had  been  carefully  thought  out.  If  the 
boats  reached  the  "  Hermione  "  undiscovered,  only 
the  boarders  were  to  board  ;  the  crews  were  to 
remain  in  the  boats,  and  take  the  ship  in  tow,  as 
soon  as  the  cables  had  been  cut.  If,  however,  their 
approach  should  be  discovered — as  it  was — all  were 
to  board.  The  risk  would  be  immense.  Every 
man  would  be  wanted,  and  in  case  of  failure  there 
would  certainly  be  no  escape. 

Each  boat  had  its  own  appointed  duty.  Three 
men  in  the  launch  were  to  cut  the  cable  at  the  bows, 
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and  a  platform  had  been  built  at  the  stern  of  the  boat 
for  them  to  stand  upon  and  wield  their  axes .  But  when 
the  moment  came,  the  launch  was  not  there  to  do  its 
work.  The  jolly  boat  was  to  cut  the  stern  cable, 
and  send  two  men  aloft  to  loose  the  mizzen -topsail. 
Four  men  from  the  gig,  where  the  surgeon  com- 
manded, were  to  mount  the  fore-rigging,  and  lower 
the  fore-topsail.  The  boarders  wrere  to  fight  their 
way  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  meet  there  ;  and  pass- 
words were  given  by  which  they  might  know  each 
other.  Any  man  uncertain  whether  he  had  a  friend 
or  an  enemy  to  deal  with  would  call  "  Britannia,"  and 
a  friend  would  answer  "  Ireland." 

The  enterprise  would  have  been  sufficiently  difficult 
and  dangerous  if  all  had  gone  well.  But  all  did 
not  go  well,  and  the  captain's  careful  plans  were 
upset  long  before  the  "  Hermione  "  was  reached. 
The  sight  of  the  "  Surprise,"  cruising  back  and  forth 
off  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  day  after  day  had 
put  the  Spaniards  on  their  guard.  They  feared  a 
night  attack,  and  to  guard  against  surprise  they  sent 
out  a  couple  of  boats  each  armed  with  a  long  gun, 
to  patrol  the  approaches  to  the  harbour.  These 
now  spied  the  flotilla  from  the  "  Surprise,"  while 
it  was  still  a  mile  away  from  the  "  Hermione,"  and 
at  once  opened  fire.  The  alarm  was  given.  Lights 
began  to  blaze  from  the  frigate's  portholes.  The 
Spaniards  stood  to  their  guns,  and  the  danger  and 
difficulty  of  the  attack  were  doubled.  At  that  very 
moment  the  strength  of  the  little  force  was  halved. 
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As  soon  as  the  Spanish  gunboats  opened  fire  the 
tow-ropes  were  cast  off,  and  Captain  Hamilton 
dashed  for  the  "  Hermione  "  as  fast  as  his  men 
could  row.  To  attack  the  gun-boats  would  be  a 
waste  of  time,  and  he  paid  no  attention  to  them. 
It  was  all -important  that  the  boats  should  keep 
together,  but  three,  the  launch  among  them,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  tempted.  Here  was  a  chance 
of  a  fight,  and  off  they  went  after  the  gun- 
boats, without  a  thought  of  what  the  loss  of  their 
support  would  mean  to  their  companions.  The 
other  three  made  for  the  "  Hermione  "  at  top  speed, 
but  the  pinnace  under  the  captain's  eye  easily  out- 
stripped her  consorts.  It  was  an  hour  after  mid- 
night when  she  reached  the  frigate,  ten  minutes 
ahead  of  the  gig.  She  was  seen  and  fired  at  from 
the  forecastle,  but  the  shot  went  over  her,  and  she 
made  fast  to  the  starboard  bow.  Captain  Hamilton 
was  out  of  his  boat  in  a  minute,  climbing  ahead  of 
his  men  up  the  frigate's  side  to  gain  the  forecastle. 
An  anchor,  that  had  been  weighed  that  day  and  was 
slippery  with  mud,  was  hanging  from  the  bows. 
He  got  his  foot  on  this,  but  it  gave  no  hold.  His 
foot  slipped  in  the  mud,  and  he  was  left  hanging  by 
his  arms.  His  men  got  ahead  of  him,  and  when  he 
reached  the  forecastle  a  little  party  was  already 
there.  They  succeeded  in  lowering  the  great  fore- 
sail, and  this  made  a  screen,  which  to  some  extent 
hid  them  and  their  movements  from  the  Spaniards 
further  aft.    There  were  only  nineteen  men  on 
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board  to  face  365  ;  but  very  few  of  the  Spanish 
crew  had  the  least  idea  that  their  ship  had  been 
boarded.  Only  those  on  the  forecastle  knew  what 
had  happened,  and  they  had  the  best  of  reasons  for 
knowing,  for  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  fury 
of  the  British  onslaught.  Oddly  enough  the  noise 
of  the  struggle  did  not  reveal  to  the  rest  of  the  crew 
what  was  happening,  for  the  British  found  to  their 
amazement,  when  they  looked  down  upon  the  main- 
deck,  that  the  Spaniards  were  busy  firing  into  the 
darkness  at  two  imaginary  frigates,  which  they 
fancied  that  they  could  see  bearing  down  to  attack 
them,  and  they  were  working  their  guns  with 
frenzied  haste,  ignorant  all  the  while  that  a  boarding 
party  was  already  on  their  decks. 

Captain  Hamilton  now  pushed  at  the  head  of  his 
men  for  the  quarter-deck  along  the  starboard  gang- 
way— that  narrow  passage  connecting  the  forecastle 
with  the  quarter-deck,  along  the  outer  side  of  which 
the  hammocks  were  stowed  in  their  nettings.1  With 
one  or  two  men  he  reached  the  quarter-deck,  but 
the  Spaniards  there,  seeing  what  had  happened, 
dashed  down  the  gangway  in  the  opposite  direction. 
They  pushed  the  rest  of  the  little  party  back,  and 
regained  possession  of  the  forecastle.  Meanwhile 
the  surgeon's  party  had  boarded,  and  had  gained 
the  quarter-deck,  but  they  forgot  their  orders,  and, 
instead  of  holding  their  ground  there,  where  all  had 
been  told  to  rendezvous,  and  where  the  captain 

1  See  above,  p.  5. 
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was  waiting  for  them  alone,  they  had  plunged  down 
the  starboard  gangway  after  the  Spaniards.  At  that 
moment  four  Spaniards  fell  upon  the  captain.  One 
knocked  him  senseless  with  a  blow  on  the  head 
from  the  butt  of  a  musket,  and  the  others  hacked 
him  about  the  legs  with  sword  and  pike,  wounding 
him  severely  in  several  places.  Happily  two  or 
three  of  his  own  men  came  up  just  in  time  to  save 
his  life.  There  was  no  time  to  nurse  his  wounds, 
and,  badly  injured  though  he  was,  he  had  no  sooner 
come  to  his  senses  than  he  rushed  into  the  fight  once 
more.  Every  arm  was  needed,  and  most  of  all  the 
captain's.  A  strong  party  of  the  Spaniards  were 
trying  to  force  their  way  up  from  the  deck  below. 
For  the  moment  no  man  could  tell  how  the  fight 
would  end.  Then  in  the  very  nick  of  time  a  third 
boat  came  up,  the  black  cutter,  whose  men  after 
a  fierce  struggle  succeeded  in  boarding  at  their 
appointed  spot,  the  port  gangway.  At  the  first- 
attempt  the  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  boat  was 
knocked  down,  as  he  tried  to  force  his  way  up  the 
gangway  steps  at  the  head  of  his  men.  He  tumbled 
backwards  upon  them,  and  all  fell  heavily  into  the 
boat  below,  some  being  badly  hurt.  The  crew  then 
shoved  off,  and  rowed  round  to  the  starboard  side, 
but  they  had  no  better  fortune  there,  so  they  returned 
to  the  port  gangway  again,  and  this  time  after  a 
hard  struggle  reached  the  deck.  They  now  fired 
down  upon  the  Spanish  party  that  was  trying  to 
push  its  way  up  from  below,  and  then  with  fixed 
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bayonets  charged  down  and  secured  sixty  of  the  crew, 
who  had  taken  shelter  in  the  cabin.  The  fight  was 
won,  and  three  boats  had  done  what  the  admiral 
had  thought  impossible  for  seven.  The  carpenter 
had  cut  the  stern  cable  ;  and  that  at  the  bows,  which 
the  absent  launch  should  have  attended  to,  was 
now  cut  also.  The  boats  took  the  ship  in  tow,  while 
three  gallant  men,  all  of  them  severely  wounded, 
stood  by  the  wheel  and  steered  her.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  wind  began  to  fill  the  sails,  and  the 
"  Hermione  "  stood  out  of  the  harbour,  a  British 
ship  once  more.  The  batteries  opened  fire  on  her, 
but  though  the  ship  was  hit  several  times,  and  some 
of  the  sails  came  tumbling  down,  she  held  on  her  way, 
and  was  soon  out  of  range.  The  prisoners  below 
made  some  attempt  to  blow  her  up,  but  a  few  shots 
fired  down  the  hatchway  soon  reduced  them  to  order. 

The  British  casualties  were  twelve  wounded,  while 
out  of  365  the  Spaniards  had  lost  119  killed  and 
ninety-seven  wounded.  Such  was  the  work  that 
forty-six  men  had  done  in  an  hour  ;  for  the  fight 
was  over  and  the  ship  taken,  before  the  other  three 
boats  came  up  from  their  foolish  chase  after  the 
gun-boats.  Captain  Hamilton  made  sail  with  his 
prize  for  Jamaica,  and  reached  Port  Royal  on  the 
1st  November.  When  the  news  of  his  gallant 
action  reached  England  he  was  knighted.  In  the 
spring  he  sailed  for  home  upon  a  despatch  boat  to 
be  cured  of  his  wounds,  but  on  the  way  the  vessel 
was  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  and  he  was 
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sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Paris.  There  Napoleon,  who 
could  honour  a  gallant  enemy,  paid  him  much 
attention,  and  allowed  him  to  be  released  in  exchange 
for  six  French  midshipmen.  To  blot  out  the  memory 
of  her  dishonour,  the  "  Hermione's  "  name  was 
changed,  and  she  was  fitly  known  thereafter  as  the 
"  Retribution." 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  LORD  COCHRANE 

The  Corsairs  and  other  raiders,  that  sailed  from  the 
French  ports  during  the  great  war  a  hundred  years 
ago.  did  enormous  damage  to  British  shipping,  but, 
like  the  submarines,  they  found  that  they  were  not 
to  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Measures  were  taken 
to  protect  the  merchant  ships.  Some  -were  armed, 
and  would  make  a  successful  fight  against  any 
cruiser  less  powerful  than  a  frigate  ]  ;  the  trade 
routes  were  patrolled  ;  and  unarmed  ships  were 
gathered  into  large  convoys,  and  shepherded  across 
the  seas  by  ships  of  war.  But  the  best  way  of 
defeating  the  raiders  then  as  now  was  to  raid  them  ; 
to  watch  the  harbours  from  which  they  sailed,  and 
the  cruising  grounds  they  favoured,  and  to  lose  no 
opportunity  of  attacking  them  wherever  they  were 
found. 

Of  all  the  young  officers  engaged  in  hunting  down 
these  raiders,  and  in  making  it  as  difficult  as  possible 
for  the  few  French  and  Spanish  traders  still  at  sea 
to  escape  capture,  none  was  more  clever  or  more 

1  For  an  account  of  such  a  fight,  see  Appendix  III. 
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daring  than  Lord  Cochrane.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  a  title  to  which  he  succeeded 
later  in  life.  As  a  boy  he  set  his  heart  on  becoming 
a  sailor;  but  his  father  for  a  long  time  made  diffi- 
culties, and  tried  to  force  him  to  be  a  soldier.  In 
the  end,  however,  the  boy  had  his  way,  and  he 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  at  the  unusually 
late  age  of  seventeen  and  a  half  in  June,  1793. 
Eighteen  months  later  he  had  become  an  acting 
lieutenant.  He  worked  hard  and  made  himself  a 
good  seaman,  and  he  showed  that  he  possessed 
courage,  and  wit,  and  a  ready  inventiveness,  that 
made  light  of  difficulties,  which  would  have  beaten 
slower  minds  and  hearts  less  daring.  Unfortun- 
ately he  would  not  keep  guard  over  his  tongue  or 
his  pen,  and  seemed  to  delight  in  saying  and  writing 
things  that  gave  offence.  This  bad  habit  frequently 
got  him  into  trouble  with  his  superior  officers,  and 
did  much  to  ruin  what  might  have  been  a  great 
career.  Of  course,  as  is  the  way  with  such  people, 
he  always  thought  that  he  was  in  the  right,  and  he 
never  made  any  secret  of  his  opinion.  No  doubt 
he  often  was  right,  but  he  would  never  see  that,  in 
dealing  with  superior  officers,  it  was  unwise  to  make 
a  habit  of  telling  them  that  they  were  wrong,  and 
still  more  unwise  to  tell  them  so  in  a  biting  and 
impudent  manner.  For  some  years,  however,  he 
escaped  with  nothing  worse  than  an  occasional 
reprimand,  and  captains  and  admirals  overlooked 
his  faults  for  the  sake  of  his  skill  and  daring. 
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At  the  end  of  1799  Lord  Cochrane  was  given  his 
first  ship.  He  was  appointed  to  command  the 
"  Speedy,"  a  little  brig  of  158  tons,  "  crowded 
rather  than  manned  with  a  crew  of  84  men  and 
six  officers."  She  carried  fourteen  tiny  4-pounder 
guns — popguns  useless  in  a  fight  with  any  but 
the  very  smallest  of  armed  vessels.  In  mockery 
of  them  he  one  day  walked  his  quarter-deck  with  the 
seven  4-pound  balls  of  his  broadside  in  his  coat 
pockets.  He  tried  to  get  two  12-pounders  on  board 
instead,  but  the  timbers  of  the  little  ship  were 
not  strong  enough  to  carry  them.  Then  he  tried 
6-pounders,  but  they  were  too  big  for  her  ports.  So 
he  had  to  sail  the  seas  with  a  battery  of  popguns, 
and  wonderful  deeds  he  did  with  them,  or  in  spite 
of  them,  for,  like  the  French  Corsairs,  he  relied  more 
upon  attacks  by  boarding  than  on  gunnery. 

In  point  of  comfort  the  "  Speedy  "  was  no  better. 
Anyone  but  a  young  officer  in  command  of  his  first 
ship  would  have  been  disgusted  with  the  comfortless 
quarters  in  which  he  had  to  live.  In  Cochrane's 
own  cabin,  the  best  in  the  ship,  there  was  no  room 
for  a  chair.  It  was  impossible  to  stand  upright  in 
it,  for  the  ceiling  was  only  five  feet  high.  When  he 
wanted  to  shave  in  the  morning,  he  used  to  open 
the  skylight  and  put  his  head  through,  while  soap- 
dish  and  looking-glass  stood  upon  the  quarter-deck. 
But  it  was  his  first  ship,  and  that  made  all  the  differ- 
ence. He  was  as  proud  as  could  be  of  his  little 
vessel,  and  made  light  of  her  shortcomings. 
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For  nearly  fourteen  months  the  "  Speedy  "  cruised 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  that  time  she  captured 
50  vessels,  with  122  guns  and  534  prisoners.  Idle 
moments  were  few.  There  were  merchantmen 
to  convoy,  privateers  to  fight,  neutrals  to  board  and 
search,  French  and  Spanish  traders  to  chase  and 
capture.  No  Corsair  of  France  ever  delighted  more 
in  the  life,  or  had  greater  success.  Here  is  the  story 
of  his  first  prize,  as  the  log  of  the  "  Speedy  "  tells  it. 

"  May  10th. — Sailed  from  Cagliari,  from  which 
port  we  had  been  ordered  to  convoy  fourteen  sail 
of  merchantmen  to  Leghorn.  At  9  a.m.  observed 
a  strange  sail  take  possession  of  a  Danish  brig  under 
our  escort.  At  11.30  a.m.  rescued  the  brig,  and 
captured  the  assailant.  This  prize — my  first  piece 
of  luck — was  the  "  Intrepide,"  French  privateer  of 
six  guns  and  48  men. 

May  14th. — Saw  five  armed  boats  pulling  towards 
us  from  Monte  Cristo.  Out  sweeps 1  to  protect 
convoy.  At  4  p.m.  the  boats  boarded  and  took 
possession  of  the  two  sternmost  ships.  A  light 
breeze  springing  up,  made  all  sail  towards  the 
captured  vessels,  ordering  the  remainder  of  the 
convoy  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Longona. 
The  breeze  freshening  we  came  up  with  and  recaptured 
the  vessels  with  the  prize  crews  on  board,  but  during 
the  operation  the  armed  boats  escaped." 

With  fights  two  or  three  times  a  week  he  kept  the 
French  and  Spaniards  busy,  and  he  and  his  men 

1  Long  oars. 
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were  thoroughly  happy.  A  cruise  a  month  later 
yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  prizes. 

"  June  16. — Captured  a  tartan  off  Elba.  Sent  her 
to  Leghorn  in  the  charge  of  an  officer  and  four  men. 

22. — Off  Bastia.  Chased  a  French  privateer  with 
a  prize  in  tow.  The  Frenchman  abandoned  the 
prize,  a  Sardinian  vessel  laden  with  oil  and  wool, 
and  we  took  possession.  Made  all  sail  in  chase  of 
the  privateer  ;  but  on  our  commencing  to  fire  she 
ran  under  the  fort  of  Caprea  where  we  did  not 
think  proper  to  pursue  her.  Took  prize  in  tow,  and 
on  the  following  day  left  her  at  Leghorn,  where  we 
found  Lord  Nelson,  and  several  ships  at  anchor. 

25. — Quitted  Leghorn,  and  on  the  26th  were 
again  off  Bastia.  in  chase  of  a  ship  which  ran  for 
that  place,  and  anchored  under  a  fort  three  miles 
to  the  southward.  Made  at  and  brought  her  away. 
Proved  to  be  the  Spanish  letter  of  marque  iC  Assun- 
cion,"  of  ten  guns  and  thirty-three  men,  bound  from 
Tunis  to  Barcelona.  On  taking  possession,  five  gun- 
boats left  Bastia  in  chase  of  us  ;  took  the  prize  in 
tow,  and  kept  up  a  running  fight  with  the  gunboats 
till  after  midnight,  when  they  left  us. 

29. — Cast  off  the  prize  in  chase  of  a  French  priva- 
teer off  Sardinia.  On  commencing  our  fire  she  set 
all  sail  and  ran  off.  Returned  and  took  the  prize 
in  tow  ;  and  the  4th  of  July  anchored  with  her  in 
Port  Mahon. 

July  9. — Off  Cape  Sebastian.  Gave  chase  to  two 
Spanish  ships  standing  along  shore.    They  anchored 

H.S.P.  M 
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under  the  protection  of  the  forts.  Saw  another 
vessel  lying  just  within  range  of  the  forts  ;-— out 
boats  and  cut  her  out,  the  forts  firing  on  the  boats 
without  inflicting  damage." 

And  so  the  story  of  the  log  runs  on.  No  wonder 
that  Cochrane  could  write,  when  he  rejoined  the 
admiral  at  Leghorn  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
"Lord  Keith' received  me  very  kindly,"  but  cautioned 
<(me  against  engaging  anything  beyond  our  capacity." 
Perhaps  Lord  Keith  did  not  expect  too  much  atten- 
tion to  be  paid  to  the  caution.  Certainly  it  was 
not.  Odds  of  three  or  four  to  one  never  stopped 
Lord  Cochrane. 

Naturally  his  daring  sometimes  led  him  into  tight 
corners,  but  he  was  always  ready  with  some  happy 
trick,  that  enabled  him  either  to  beat  his  assailant, 
or  at  the  worst  to  make  good  his  escape.  Of  course 
the  Spaniards  did  their  best  to  put  him  out  of 
action.  On  the  21st  December,  the  "  Speedy " 
sighted  a  large  ship  close  in  shore.  It  looked  just 
like  a  deeply  laden  merchantman,  and  Cochrane  at 
once  gave  chase.  But  the  supposed  merchantman 
was  really  a  big  Spanish  frigate,  and,  when  the 
"  Speedy  "  overtook  her,  up  went  all  her  port-lids, 
and  a  grim  row  of  very  business-like  guns  appeared. 
She  was  looking  for  the  "  Speedy,"  and  had  disguised 
herself  as  a  harmless  merchantman  in  the  hope  of 
catching  her  unawares.  But  Cochrane  was  more 
than  a  match  for  the  Spaniard  at  that  game.  He 
too  was  sailing  carefully  disguised.    He  had  heard 
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at  Malta  that  the  Spaniards  were  making  special 
efforts  to  take  him,  and  he  had  painted  the  "  Speedy  " 
to  look  like  the  "  Clomer,"  a  Danish  brig  well  known 
upon  that  coast.  To  keep  up  the  disguise  he  had 
shipped  a  Dane  on  board,  and  had  rigged  him  out 
in  the  uniform  of  a  Danish  officer.  As  soon  as  that 
row  of  guns  appeared,  up  went  the  Danish  colours. 
The  Spaniard,  however,  had  heard  of  that  sort  of 
trick  before.  Lord  Cochrane  was  very  fond  of 
flying  Danish  colours,  when  he  looked  into  a  harbour, 
or  was  trying  to  come  up  with  a  convoy.  The 
frigate,  therefore,  lowered  a  boat  to  board  and 
search.  If  a  Spanish  officer  once  stepped  on  board 
the  game  was  up,  so  the  Dane  in  his  officer's  uniform 
was  now  brought  into  play.  He  hailed  the  Spanish 
boat  as  it  drew  up  and  told  its  officer  that  his  ship 
was  Danish,  just  out  from  Algiers,  where  the  plague 
was  known  to  be  raging.  The  Spaniards  had  no 
more  curiosity  left  after  that.  They  did  not  want 
to  run  the  risk  of  catching  the  plague,  and  they 
politely  wished  the  supposed  Dane  a  good  voyage, 
and  left  her.  One  might  have  fancied  that  officers 
and  crew  would  congratulate  themselves  upon  a 
happy  escape,  but  so  full  a  measure  of  his  own  spirit 
had  Lord  Cochrane  put  into  his  officers,  that  the 
boys — they  were  little  more — actually  grumbled 
that  he  had  missed  a  fine  opportunity  of  attacking 
the  frigate,  at  that  moment  when  her  suspicions 
had  been  lulled  !  The  next  time  he  came  across  her 
he  let  them  enjoy  themselves  to  their  hearts'  content. 
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After  this  escape  the  "  Speedy "  continued  to 
annoy  the  Spaniards  as  much  as  ever,  and  was  the 
terror  of  their  coasting  boats  and  privateers.  At 
last  in  May,  1801,  they  baited  another  trap  for 
Cochrane  off  Barcelona.  A  number  of  gunboats 
put  out  boldly  one  day,  when  the  "  Speedy  "  was 
off  the  coast,  and  drew  him  into  action.  They  then 
ran  back  towards  the  shore,  with  the  "  Speedy  " 
after  them.  But  Cochrane  guessed  that  they  were 
trying  to  tempt  him  into  danger,  and  did  not  press 
his  pursuit  too  far.  A  day  or  two  later  he  went 
nearer  in,  to  have  a  good  look  rounds  and  there  he 
saw  the  spider  to  which  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  play  the  fly.  This  was  the  "  Gamo,"  a  big 
Spanish  frigate  of  thirty- twro  12-pounder  guns  and 
a  crew  of  319,  apparently  the  same  ship  that  he  had 
escaped  from  by  the  trick  of  the  Dane,  and  the 
story  of  the  plague.  The  "  Speedy 's  "  crew,  after 
manning  a  couple  of  prizes,  was  reduced  to  fifty-four, 
but  this  time  caution  was  thrown  to  the  winds. 
Crew  and  commander  alike  were  all  eagerness  for  a 
fight.  Fifty -four  men  to  319,  fourteen  popguns 
against  thirty-two  big  cannon,  a  broadside  of  twenty- 
eight  pounds  against  one  of  190,  certainly  were  odds 
more  than  usually  unequal,  but  that  did  not  disturb 
anybody.  Cochrane  at  once  made  for  the  big  ship, 
showing  American  colours,  which  he  did  not  change 
for  British,  until  he  was  nicely  placed  where  the 
Spaniard's  broadside  could  not  greatly  hurt  him. 
Then  he  ran  the  "  Speedy  "  straight  at  the  "  Gamo/' 
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and  locked  the  two  ships  together,  intending  if 
possible  to  take  his  enemy  by  boarding.  The  act 
was  not  so  desperate  as  it  might  seem,  for  the  frigate 
stood  so  much  higher  out  of  the  water,  that  the  shot 
from  her  guns  went  high  over  the  "  Speed  y's" 
deck,  and  only  her  rigging  suffered.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour  her  casualties  were  two  killed  and  four 
wounded.  The  Spaniards  had  twice  tried  to  board, 
but  had  been  beaten  off  each  time.  Now  Cochrane 
resolved  to  board  them.  The  doctor  was  left  on 
the  "  Speedy  "  to  manage  the  helm,  and  the  rest 
of  the  crew  to  a  man,  a  number  of  them  with  their 
faces  carefully  blackened  to  make  them  look  like 
so  many  devils  in  the  ej^es  of  the  superstitious 
Spaniards,  went  for  the  enemy's  deck.  For  a  few 
minutes  there  was  a  hot  fight  in  the  waist  of  the  ship, 
but  Lord  Cochrane  sent  one  of  his  men  to  haul  down 
the  Spaniard's  colours,  and  directly  the  flag  came 
down  her  crew  surrendered,  never  doubting  that 
their  own  officers  had  struck  it.  The  "  Gamo  "  had 
lost  thirteen  killed  and  forty-one  wounded,  and  the 
"  Speedy  "  thtee  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  It 
was  a  brilliant  action  ;  and  it  came  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months  of  continuous  success. 

A  few  weeks  later,  in  July,  1801,  Lord  Cochrane 's 
connection  with  the  "  Speedy  "  ended,  for  he  was 
caught  at  last,  though  it  took  three  battle-ships  to 
catch  him.  One  morning  early  in  July,  as  he  was 
sailing  up  the  coast,  three  large  ships  were  made  out 
at  daybreak  to  seaward  of  him.    To  the  eager 
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imagination  of  the  "  Speedy's  "  people  they  were 
Spanish  treasure  ships  from  South  America,  and 
the  little  ship  at  once  gave  chase.  Unhappily,  when 
the  sun  came  up,  they  were  too  plainly  French 
ships-of-tbe-line.  As  the  "  Speedy  "  was  inshore  of 
them  escape  was  impossible.  For  three  hours 
Cochrane  doubled  like  a  hare,  and  tried  every  trick 
he  knew  ;  but  at  last  he  found  himself  under  the 
broadside  of  a  seventy-four,  and  had  to  choose 
between  sinking  and  surrender.  There  could  be  no 
dishonour  in  yielding  to  such  a  force,  and  he  struck 
his  colours.  The  French  officer  paid  him  high 
compliments  on  his  gallant  fight,  and  said  how  glad 
he  was  to  have  been  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  cruising  of  the  "  Speedy,"  for  whom  he  had 
been  specially  directed  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out. 

For  a  few  weeks  Lord  Cochrane  was  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  then  the  Spaniards  exchanged  him  for 
one  of  their  captains,  whom  the  British  held.  Not 
long  after  his  release,  he  bad  the  satisfaction  of 
obtaining  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  post-captain, 
as  a  reward  for  his  capture  of  the  "  Gamo."  But 
that  did  not  content  him.  He  thought  that  his 
first  lieutenant  should  also  have  been  given  a  step, 
and  made  a  commander,  and  he  said  so  in  a  letter 
to  the  great  Lord  St.  Vincent,  When  Lord  St. 
Vincent  did  not  agree,  he  was  rash  enough  to  argue 
with  him,  and  foolish  enough  to  make  his  letter 
exceedingly  impertinent.  Distinguished  admirals  do 
not  like  to  be  answered  in  this  way,  and  they  put 
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a  black  mark  against  the  name  of  the  man  who  does 
it.  There  were  already  a  good  many  black  marks 
against  Lord  Cochrane's  name,  and  many  more 
were  to  be  added  in  the  next  few  years.  His  un- 
fortunate habit  of  constantly  quarrelling  with  and 
irritating  his  superiors  always  stood  in  his  way. 
In  spite  of  bis  wonderful  success  as  a  seaman  and 
a  leader  of  men,  the  chiefs  of  the  navy  would  seldom 
give  him  a  ship,  or  a  mission,  or  an  honour,  that 
they  could  find  any  excuse  for  giving  to  another 
officer. 

In  October,  1801,  a  temporary  peace  was  patched 
up  with  France.  Lord  Cochrane's  education  had 
been  very  imperfect,  and  he  had  found  out  how  much 
the  lack  of  a  good  education  cripples  a  man.  So 
while  he  was  at  home  during  the  peace,  he,  a  captain 
of  six  and  twenty,  went  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh 
as  a  student  among  boys  ten  years  his  juniors. 

When  war  broke  out  again  in  May,  1803,  he  at 
once  made  eager  application  for  a  ship.  He  hoped 
to  repeat  his  exploits  in  the  "  Speedy,"  but  he  was 
to  feel  the  consequence  of  his  imprudent  letters.  At 
first  he  could  get  nothing.  Then  at  last,  when  he 
was  given  a  ship,  it  proved  to  his  disgust  to  be  an 
old  patched-up  collier  boat,  which  sailed  about  as 
well  as  a  haystack  ;  and  in  that  he  was  sent  off  to 
the  North  Sea  "  to  protect  the  fisheries  "  ;  though, 
as  he  says,  his  orders  were  "  to  cruise  to  the  N.E. 
of  the  Orkneys,  where  no  vessel  fished,  and  where 
consequently  there  were  no  fisheries  to  protect." 
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There  he  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  exile  for  a  year. 
Then  Lord  St.  Vincent  left  the  Admiralty,  and  his 
successor,  who  had  as  yet  no  cause  of  complaint, 
gave  Lord  Cochrane  better  work  to  do.  With  his 
appointment  to  the  "  Pallas,"  a  new  32-gun  frigate, 
his  tale  of  daring  deeds  begins  afresh.  Early  in 
the  year  1805  he  sailed  for  the  Azores,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  he  was  to  cruise  for  a  month, 
and  pick  up  what  he  could.  He  wasted  no  time, 
and  he  picked  up  a  good  deal.  On  the  6th  February 
he  captured  a  Spanish  merchantman  from  Havana 
loaded  with  sugar  and  logwood  ;  on  the  13th 
another,  which  had  diamonds  and  gold  and  silver 
on  board,  as  well  as  a  cargo  of  mahogany  and  log- 
wood ;  on  the  15th  a  third,  which  was  carrying  coined 
money  worth  £132,000,  as  well  as  a  cargo  worth  as 
much  more  ;  and  on  the  16th  he  took  yet  another, 
also  with  much  money  on  board. 

When  the  month  was  up,  the  "  Pallas  "  had  to 
return  to  England,  and  on  the  way  she  narrowly 
escaped  capture  with  all  her  wealth  on  board. 
Three  French  ships-of-the-line  sighted  her  and  gave 
chase.  The  wind  was  high  and  a  heavy  sea  was 
running.  The  "  Pallas  "  was  a  bad  sailer,  and  the 
Frenchmen  came  up  hand  over  hand.  It  became 
plain  that  little  short  of  a  miracle  could  save  her, 
but  Lord  Cochrane  was  just  the  man  for  the  occasion. 
He  had  already  got  every  bit  of  rope  on  board  up 
to  the  mastheads,  to  secure  the  masts  against  the 
tremendous  strain  of  the  canvas,  which  had  been 
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piled  upon  them.  Now,  by  clever  and  daring  sea- 
manship, every  sail  was  suddenly  taken  in  at  the 
same  moment,  and  the  ship  was  thrown  round, 
staggering  from  the  sudden  shock.  Owing  to  his 
care,  however,  the  masts  stood.  All  sail  was  made 
again  on  the  other  tack,  and  the  ship  was  soon 
going  13  knots  an  hour  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  French.  Meanwhile  her  pursuers  had  shot  past, 
and  had  to  run  several  miles  before  they  could 
shorten  sail  and  go  about.  If  they  had  tried  his 
daring  manoeuvre  without  his  preparation,  their 
masts  would  have  been  whipped  out  of  them.  Before 
they  were  fairly  in  chase  once  more  night  was  coming 
on,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  a  ballasted  cask, 
carrying  a  lantern,  was  lowered  overboard.  It 
drifted  away  before  the  wind  to  leeward,  and  made 
the  French  think  that  the  "  Pallas  "  had  changed 
her  course.  They  went  after  the  light,  but  the 
"  Pallas  "  held  straight  on,  and  saw  no  more  of  her 
pursuers. 

Cochrane,  like  Drake  and  Nelson  and  all  really 
great  commanders,  could  see  what  was  going  on  in 
the  minds  of  his  enemies,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
took  very  good  care  that  they  should  not  be  able 
to  guess  what  was  going  on  in  his.  It  was  this 
power  that,  in  April,  1806,  enabled  him  to  get  out 
of  a  very  tight  corner,  from  which  few  other  men 
could  have  contrived  to  escape.  And  where  any- 
body else  would  have  thought  himself  extraordinarily 
lucky  to  avoid  capture,  he  actually  managed  to 
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destroy  three  French  cruisers,  that,  if  they  had  only 
known  it,  had  him  at  their  mercy.  He  was  off  the 
French  coast  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  when  he  heard 
that  some  cruisers  were  lurking  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Gironde,  covered  by  a  guardship,  which  lay 
some  miles  up  the  river.  This  ship  he  resolved  to 
cut  out  by  a  boat  attack  at  night.  After  dark  the 
"  Pallas  "  anchored,  and  the  boats  were  lowered. 
Every  man  that  could  be  spared  would  be  wanted 
for  the  task,  so  Cochrane,  keeping  only  forty  men 
on  board,  sent  off  the  rest  of  his  crew  in  the  boats 
under  the  first  lieutenant.  They  pulled  for  the 
guardship  twenty  miles  away.  They  reached  it  at 
3  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  found  it  anchored  close 
under  the  guns  of  two  heavy  batteries.  Fortunately 
the  weather  was  thick.  Their  approach  was  not 
detected,  and  the  surprise  was  complete.  The  ship 
was  quickly  taken,  and  proved  to  carry  fourteen 
guns.  No  sooner  had  she  been  secured  than  two 
others  came  to  her  rescue,  but  her  captors  manned 
the  guns  and  beat  them  off. 

Meanwhile  the  "  Pallas"  at  anchor,  with  only 
forty  men  on  board,  saw  away  to  windward  three 
French  cruisers,  of  twenty-four,  twenty-two,  and 
eighteen  guns,  making  for  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
She,  and  her  boats  with  their  prize,  were  now  in  a 
position  of  the  greatest  danger.  If  the  three  cruisers 
attacked  the  "  Pallas,"  nothing  could  save  her. 
She  would  certainly  be  taken,  for  she  had  not  men 
on  board  to  fight  her  guns.    Of  course  she  might 
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try  to  run  away,  but  then  the  boats  and  the  prize 
would  be  lost,  and  that  would  never  do.  Once 
more  Cochrane  had  to  take  to  tricks.  Somehow 
he  must  conceal  his  weakness  from  the  French  ;  and 
he  would  even  go  a  little  further,  and  cheat  them 
into  thinking  that  he  was  exceptionally  strong. 
Instead  of  being  alarmed  and  showing  his  alarm, 
as  most  men  would  have  done,  by  running  away, 
he  actually  contrived  to  put  such  fear  into  the 
hearts  of  the  enemy  that,  first  of  all,  they  tried  to 
get  away,  and  then,  when  they  were  caught,  one 
after  another  ran  their  ships  ashore. 

The  "  Pallas  "  being  at  anchor  her  sails  were 
furled.  If  Cochrane  were  to  make  sail  in  the  usual 
way,  it  would  take  so  long  that  the  French  would 
see  at  once  how  short-handed  he  was,  and  would 
certainly  attack.  To  deceive  them  he  secured  the 
sails  lightly  with  a  few  bits  of  rope  yarn,  and  then 
loosed  all  the  usual  fastenings.  When  the  moment 
came,  the  fastenings  of  yarn  were  all  cut  simul- 
taneously, and  the  enemy  saw  all  sail  made  with 
such  unusual  speed,  that  they  could  only  think 
that  a  very  numerous  and  highly  disciplined  crew 
was  on  board.  Instead  of  attacking,  they  ran  away 
at  once  as  fast  as  they  could  go.  But  Lord  Cochrane 
was  not  content  to  have  escaped.  He  meant  to 
destroy  the  cruisers,  and  after  them  he  went  in 
chase.  Rapidly  overhauling  the  nearest,  he  began 
firing  at  her  with  his  bow  guns,  which  were  all  that 
he  could  man.    Half  a  dozen  shots  were  enough. 
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The  French  captain  ran  his  ship  ashore  to  save  him- 
self and  his  crew  from  what  seemed  to  him  inevitable 
capture.  She  was  dismasted  by  the  shock,  and 
the  crew  pulled  to  the  land  in  their  boats,  though, 
as  Cochrane  wrote,  "  had  they  pulled  on  board  the 
'  Pallas  '  instead,  we  were  literally  incapable  of 
resistance."  While  the  "  Pallas  "  was  putting  a 
few  shots  i:ito  her  hull,  to  prevent  her  from  floating 
off  again  with  the  tide,  the  two  other  ships,  which 
had  previously  run  out  of  sight,  reappeared,  appar- 
ently with  the  intention  of  helping  their  companion. 
Once  more  the  "  Pallas  "  had  to  show  a  bold  front. 
So  she  left  the  wreck  and  gave  chase,  firing  her  bow 
guns  at  the  nearer  of  the  two,  which  thereupon  also 
ran  itself  ashore,  and  was  dismasted.  The  third 
ship  was  served  in  the  same  manner  a  little  later. 
"  The  chase  of  these  three  corvettes,"  wrote  Lord 
Cochrane  many  years  afterwards,  "  forms  one  of 
my  most  singular  recollections,  all  three  being 
deliberately  abandoned  and  wrecked  in  presence  of 
a  British  frigate  with  only  forty  men  on  board. 
Had  any  one  of  the  three  known  our  real  condition, 
or  had  we  not  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  we 
might  have  been  taken.  The  mere  semblance  of 
strength  saved  us,  and  the  panic  thereby  inspired 
destroyed  the  enemy." 

Lord  St.  Vincent  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
once  more,  and  again  Lord  Cochrane  felt  the  con- 
sequences of  his  displeasure.  The  praise  given  him 
was  cold  ;  the  prize  money  was  small,  because  the 
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government  would  not  buy  the  ships  that  he  had 
captured  ;  and  his  first  lieutenant  was  not  promoted. 

In  1808  Napoleon  turned  the  King  of  Spain  off 
his  throne,  and  gave  the  crown  to  his  own  brother 
Joseph.  This  was  too  much  for  Spanish  pride  to 
endure.  The  people  rose  against  the  French,  and 
gladly  accepted  British  help.  Lord  Cochrane  was 
in  the  Mediterranean  again,  and  he  took  his  frigate 
up  and  down  the  coast,  landed  now  at  one  place, 
now  at  another,  sometimes  in  France,  sometimes 
in  Spain,  and,  with  Spanish  irregular  troops  to  help 
him  when  he  landed  in  their  country,  did  endless 
mischief  to  the  French  communications  and  fortified 
posts  along  the  coast  roads.  Of  his  doings  on  the 
French  coast  in  September,  1808,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
wrote,  "  Lord  Cochrane,  .  .  .  with  his  single  ship 
the  6  Imperieuse,'  kept  the  whole  coast  of  Lan- 
guedoc  in  alarm— destroyed  the  numerous  sema- 
phoric  telegraphs,  which  were  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  the  numerous  coasting  convoys  of  the 
French,  and  not  only  prevented  any  troops  from 
being  sent  from  that  province  into  Spain,  but  even 
excited  such  dismay  that  2000  men  were  withdrawn 
from  Figueras  to  oppose  him,  when  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  marching  farther  into  the 
peninsula.  The  coasting  trade  was  entirely  suspended 
during  this  alarm  ;  yet  with  such  consummate 
prudence  were  all  Lord  Cochrane's  enterprises 
planned  and  executed,  that  not  one  of  his  men  were 
either  killed  or  hurt,  except  one,  who  was  singed  in 
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blowing  up  a  battery."  But  for  all  these  brilliant 
services  Lord  Cochrane  never  received  either  praise 
or  reward  from  the  Government. 

A  year  later  followed  his  greatest  performance, 
the  last  that  he  was  allowed  to  do  for  his  country. 
Lord  Gambier,  an  admiral  who  would  have  been 
more  in  place  distributing  tracts  in  a  Sunday  school, 
had  allowed  the  French  fleet,  which  he  was  block- 
ading in  Brest,  to  slip  out  and  disappear.  Nobody 
knew  where  it  had  gone,  and  there  was  the  same 
alarm  in  England  that  there  had  been  when  Conflans 
escaped  from  the  same  harbour  in  1759,  and  Ville- 
neuve  from  Toulon  in  1805.  Fortunately,  although 
it  had  succeeded  in  joining  the  Rochefort  squadron, 
it  got  no  further.  The  combined  force  was  found 
in  the  Aix  Roads  a  little  later,  and  was  again  shut 
in  by  Gambier.  He  lay  outside  watching  it  for  some 
weeks,  but  would  not  attack.  He  did  not  believe 
that  an  attack  was  possible.  England  sighed  for 
a  Nelson,  who  would  have  known  how  to  do  the  work, 
and  grew  impatient  with  Gambier  and  the  govern- 
ment that  employed  him.  The  Admiralty  felt  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  sent  for  Cochrane, 
who,  as  everybody  knew,  had  ingenuity  and  daring 
that  would  find  a  way  out  of  any  difficulty.  Very 
unwillingly  he  undertook  the  task,  for  he  knew  that 
the  Tory  government  hated  him  for  the  trouble, 
which  as  a  Radical  member  of  Parliament  he  con- 
stantly gave  them,  and  would  be  delighted  to  find 
an  excuse  for  tripping  him  up.    And  some  excuse 
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was  only  too  likely  to  be  furnished.  If  he,  a  junior 
captain,  were  sent  out  to  the  Channel  fleet  to  take 
charge  of  an  attack,  that  everybody  but  Lord 
Gambier  was  eager  to  undertake,  he  must  bring 
down  upon  his  head  such  jealousy  and  ill-will,  as 
might  well  ruin  his  career.  Whether  he  failed  or 
succeeded  he  would  make  a  host  of  enemies.  And 
that  was  \tfhat  happened.  The  French  fleet  lay 
behind  a  strong  boom  of  timber  bound  with  chains, 
which  they  thought  could  not  be  broken,  so  strong 
it  was,  and  so  well  protected  by  the  guns  of  ships 
and  forts.  But  they  had  not  reckoned  with  con- 
trivance or  daring  such  as  Cochrane's.  He  filled 
some  vessels  full  of  explosives,  and  collected  a  little 
fleet  of  fire-ships,  and  then  one  dark  night  drifted 
down  with  them  upon  the  boom.  He  blew  up  the 
explosion  vessels,  nearly  blowing  himself  up  with 
them,  burst  the  boom,  and  so  terrified  the  French 
that  most  of  the  ships  made  sure  that  they  would 
be  blown  up  too  if  they  stayed  at  their  anchors,  and 
drove  ashore  in  a  frenzied  effort  to  escape.  Cochrane 
had  done  what  seemed  impossible,  and  done  it  with 
little  help  or  encouragement  from  Gambier.  Now 
surely  he  would  be  supported.  But  no.  Though 
he  sent  signal  after  signal  to  the  admiral  to  implore 
him  to  come  down  with  the  fleet  from  his  station 
fourteen  miles  away,  and  destroy  the  stranded  ships, 
he  would  not  move.  With  a  few  spirited  frigate 
captains  Cochrane  did  all  the  mischief  that  he  could, 
and  then,  with  his  task  half  done  Lord  Gambier 
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recalled  him,  and  sent  him  home.  Much  bitter 
wrangling  followed.  He  attacked  Gambier  and  the 
Ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  votes,  as 
so  often,  counted  for  more  than  reasons.  The 
admiral  was  thanked  for  a  great  achievement  that 
he  had  only  hindered,  and  Cochrane,  to  whom  all 
the  praise  was  due,  got  nothing.  The  ungrateful 
Minister,  who  sent  him  out,  even  deprived  him  of 
his  ship,  and  would  give  him  no  further  employment. 
Five  years  later  a  false  charge  in  a  private  matter 
led  to  a  long  trial  in  the  law  courts.  Cochrane  was 
unjustly  condemned,  and  the  government  seized 
the  opportunity  to  have  him  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  left  the  country  for  South  America, 
took  service  in  the  navies  of  Chili  and  Brazil,  and 
in  the  wars  of  that  continent  showed  in  high  command 
what  he  might  have  done  for  his  own  country,  if 
party  jealousy,  helped  by  his  own  infirmity  of 
temper,  had  not  driven  him  from  the  service  that  he 
loved  and  adorned. 


H.S.P. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


THE  BATTLE  OF  COPENHAGEN 

In  time  of  war  neutral  countries  have  many  diffi- 
culties to  face,  especially  if  they  are  weak  countries. 
They  must  be  very  careful  not  to  give  any  cause  of 
offence  to  the  countries  that  are  fighting,  and  doubly 
careful  not  to  offend  the  side  that  is  likely  to  win — 
if  only  they  can  guess  rightly  which  side  that  is. 
If,  however,  they  are  countries  with  ships  and  sea- 
borne trade,  their  position  is  more  difficult  still. 
Many  men  and  many  cities  in  such  countries  live 
by  what  they  sell  and  buy  across  the  water,  and 
trade  with  countries  that  are  at  war  is  always  un- 
usually profitable.  There  are  such  opportunities  of 
buying  cheap  and  selling  dear,  as  no  trader  will 
miss  if  he  can  help  it  ;  and  any  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  enjoyment  of  them  produces  impatience, 
and  anger,  and  talk  of  war.  Yet  if  one  of  the  two 
parties  at  war  really  commands  the  sea,  it  must 
interfere  with  the  trade  that  neutrals  carry  on  with 
its  enemy.  Generations  of  statesmen  have  tried 
to  agree  upon  rules  as  to.  what  goods  a  neutral  may 
send  by  sea  in  war  time,  without  risk  of  having 
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its  ships  stopped  and  their  cargoes  seized.  But 
neutrals  never  like  these  rules,  and  are  always 
tempted  to  break  them,  if  they  can,  for  the  sake  of 
the  profits  to  be  gained.  They  will  certainly  do  so 
if  they  think  that  they  are  strong  enough  to  be 
able  to  say  that  they  will  fight,  if  their  ships  are 
interfered  with. 

Denmark  and  Sweden  have  often  been  in  this  diffi- 
cult position,  and  in  the  wars  of  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries  Russia  shared  it  with 
them.  When  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with  France, 
there  was  not  the  same  reason,  that  there  is  now, 
for  interfering  with  food  ships,  for  countries  then 
could  feed  themselves  ;  but  it  was  very  important 
for  her  to  prevent  all  materials  for  ship-building, 
timber  and  hemp  and  tar,  from  reaching  her  enemy. 
France  needed  large  supplies  of  these  things,  and 
they  came  to  her  from  the  Baltic  ports.  During 
the  War  of  American  Independence,  when  Britain 
was  fighting  France  and  Spain  as  well  as  America, 
every  ship  that  she  could  spare  from  the  Channel 
and  the  Mediterranean  was  needed  on  the  American 
coast  and  in  the  West  Indies.  She  dared  not  raise 
up  against  herself  any  more  enemies  in  European 
waters.  The  Baltic  States  made  ready  their  fleets, 
and  threatened  to  fight  if  their  merchant  ships  were 
stopped  and  searched,  and  Britain  therefore  had 
to  leave  them  alone.  But  in  the  war  that  broke 
out  in  1793  her  position  was  much  stronger,  and  she 
could  afford  to  run  the  risk.    For  some  years  she 
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had  her  way.  After  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  however, 
Russia  became  unfriendly.  Napoleon  cleverly  fanned 
the  smouldering  fire  of  discontent,  and  at  the  end 
of  1800  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  formed  an 
alliance — the  Armed  Neutrality — which  Prussia  also 
joined,  to  prevent  the  British  ships  by  force  from 
searching  theirs.  Then  the  Government  had  to 
choose  between  fighting  and  giving  up  the  right  of 
search  ;  and  as  that  can  never  safely  be  given  up 
by  a  country  whose  very  life  depends  upon  the 
possession  of  Sea  Power,  they  made  up  their  mind 
to  fight.  A  fleet  was  gathered  under  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  with  Lord  Nelson  under  him,  and  on  the 
12th  March,  1801,  it  sailed  from  Yarmouth  for 
Copenhagen,  which  was  to  be  bombarded,  if  the 
Danes  would  not  give  way. 

It  may  seem  strange  that,  after  his  wonderful 
victory  at  the  Nile,  the  Government  should  have 
put  any  admiral  over  Nelson's  head  ;  but  Nelson 
was  still  only  a  junior  admiral,  and,  moreover,  people 
were  not  yet  quite  sure  of  him.  After  the  Nile 
flattery  had  been  heaped  upon  him  by  the  king  and 
queen  of  Sicily,  and  it  seemed  to  have  turned  his 
head,  for  he  did,  to  please  them,  things  that  he  was 
told  not  to  do,  and  he  made  the  Government  very 
anxious.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  they  now  put 
over  him  an  older  and,  they  hoped,  a  wiser  head. 
Of  course  it  was  a  great  mistake,  but  it  is  always 
easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event.  It  was  the  campaign 
in  the  Baltic  that  proved  Nelson  to  be  no  less  far- 
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sighted  and  wise  as  a  statesman,  than  he  was  skilful 
and  daring  as  an  admiral. 

As  second-in-command  he  was  in  a  very  difficult 
position.  Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  jealous  of  him,  and 
was  afraid,  not  without  reason  that  he  might  he 
troublesome.  He  had  been  very  troublesome  indeed 
to  his  chief  in  the  Mediterranean  after  the  Nile. 
Parker,  therefore,  saw  him  as  little  as  he  could,  and 
told  him  nothing  of  his  plans.  But  Nelson  had 
learnt  enough  about  them  from  others  to  make  him 
quite  sure  that  they  were  very  faulty,  and  he  knew 
that,  unless  he  could  win  his  chief's  confidence,  and 
get  him  to  listen  to  his  own  views,  things  would  go 
wrong,  and  England  would  suffer.  A  certain 
Lieutenant  Layman,  who  was  serving  on  board  his 
flagship,  the  "  St.  George,"  has  told  how  he  set  to 
work.  Layman  had  happened  to  mention  in  his 
hearing  that,  some  years  before,  he  had  seen  a  very 
fine  turbot  caught  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  over  which 
the  fleet  would  have  to  pass. 

"  This  being  a  mere  casual  remark,  nothing  more 
would  have  been  thought  of  it,  had  not  Nelson, 
after  showing  great  anxiety  in  his  inquiries  when 
they  should  be  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  significantly 
said  to  Mr.  Layman,  *  Do  you  think  we  could  catch 
a  turbot  ?  '  After  a  try  or  two,  a  small  turbot  was 
caught.  Lord  Nelson  appeared  delighted,  and  called 
out,  '  Send  it  to  Sir  Hyde.'  Something  being  said 
about  the  risk  of  sending  a  boat,  from  the  great  sea, 
lowering  weather,  and  its  being  dark,  his  Lordship 
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said  with  much  meaning,  '  I  know  the  Chief  is  fond 
of  good  living,  and  he  shall  have  the  turbot.'  That 
his  Lordship  was  right  appeared  by  the  result,  as 
the  boat  returned  with  a  note  of  compliment  and 
thanks  from  Parker.  The  turbot  having  opened  a 
communication  the  effect  was  wonderful.  At  Merton 
Mr.  Layman  told  Lord  Nelson  that  a  man  eminent 
in  the  naval  profession  had  said  to  him,  '  Do  tell  me 
how  Parker  came  to  take  the  laurel  from  his  own 
brow,  and  place  it  on  Nelson's.'  4  What  did  you 
say  %  '  asked  Nelson.  '  That  it  was  not  a  gift,' 
replied  Layman,  *  as  your  Lordship  had  gained  the 
victory  by  a  turbot.'  6  A  turbot  !  '  -  Yes,  my  lord,  I 
well  recollect  your  great  desire  to  catch  a  turbot,  and 
your  astonishing  many,  by  insisting  upon  its  being 
immediately  sent  to  Sir  Hyde,  who  condescended 
to  return  a  civil  note  ;  without  which  opening  your 
Lordship  would  not  have  been  consulted  in  the 
Cattegat,  and  without  such  intercourse  your  Lord- 
ship would  not  have  got  the  detached  squadron  ; 
without  which  there  would  not  have  been  any  engage- 
ment, and  consequently  no  victory.'  Lord  Nelson 
smilingly  said,  '  You  are  right.'  " 

On  the  20th  March  the  fleet  of  eighteen  sail-of-the- 
line,  two  fifty-gun  ships  and  numerous  frigates  and 
smaller  cruisers,  anchored  in  the  Kattegat,  eighteen 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  point  where  by  Cronenburg 
Castle  and  Elsinore,  the  Sound  which  divides  Den- 
mark from  Sweden,  narrows  to  three  miles.  An 
envoy  had  already  been  sent  to  Copenhagen  to  tell 
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the  Danes  that  they  must  give  way  or  fight,  and 
he  returned  on  the  23rd  to  report  that  they  would 
not  give  way,  and  were  hard  at  work  strengthening 
their  defences.  A  council  was  at  once  called  on 
the  admiral's  flagship  the  "  London."  "  Now  we 
are  sure  of  fighting  I  am  sent  for,"  wrote  Nelson 
home,  "  When  it  was  a  joke  I  was  kept  in  the  back- 
ground ;  tomorrow  will  I  hope  be  a  proud  day  for 
England."  But  '  tomorrow  '  was  not  to  be  that 
day.  Parker  was  not  the  man  to  move  so  fast. 
If  Nelson  had  been  in  chief  command  he  would  have 
fought  at  once,  and  the  victory  would  have  been 
much  more  cheaply  won  than  it  was  on  the  2nd 
April.  Each  day's  delay  allowed  the  Danes  to  add 
to  the  strength  of  their  defences,  and  increased  the 
risk  that  the  melting  of  the  ice  would  allow  the 
Russian  squadrons  in  Revel  and  Cronstadt  to  unite, 
and  come  down  the  Baltic  to  the  help  of  Denmark. 
"  Time  is  precious,"  wrote  Nelson,  "  and  every  hour 
makes  more  resistance  ;  strike  quick,  and  home." 

On  board  the  "  London  "  there  were  gloomy  faces 
and  doubting  hearts  when  Nelson  got  there.  Some, 
after  listening  to  the  envoy's  report  about  the 
Danes'  defences,  thought  that  they  were  too  strong 
to  be  attacked.  Though  the  risks  of  waiting  would 
certainly  be  greater  than  the  risks  of  striking  quick 
and  home,  Sir  Hyde  Parker  could  not  bring  himself 
to  strike.  His  was  one  of  those  irresolute  minds  that 
will  not  make  its  choice,  but  always  waits,  vainly 
hoping  that  something  will  turn  up  to  relieve  it  of 
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the  irksome  task  of  choosing.  But  if  men  are  to  be 
fit  to  command  fleets  and  armies,  to  govern  countries, 
or  even  to  control  great  industries,  they  must  take 
a  proud  joy  in  the  exercise  of  their  high  duty  of 
making  great  decisions.  If  they  shrink  from  deciding 
and  count  the  task  irksome,  they  are  not  fit  to 
lead. 

It  was  fortunate  for  England  that  Nelson  was 
there  to  teach  the  slow  admiral  his  duty,  and  in 
the  end  to  do  it  for  him.  It  needed  all  his  fiery 
zeal,  sure  knowledge,  and  bold  counsel,  to  make 
Parker  see  things  as  he  saw  them  ;  and  even  then 
there  was  a  long  delay.  While  the  British  fleet  lay 
in  the  Kattegat  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Russian  fleet  from  joining  the  Danes,  once  the  ice 
had  broken  up.  Nelson  for  his  part  would  have 
attacked  the  Russians  first,  for,  as  he  said,  Russia 
was  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  Denmark  but  the 
branch,  and  if  the  trunk  were  hewn  down  the  branch 
would  fall  with  it.  Parker,  however,  would  not 
agree.  Then  Nelson  urged  that  at  least  the  fleet 
should  pass  into  the  Baltic  without  further  loss  of 
time,  so  that  it  might  lie  between  the  Danes  and 
Russia.  At  last,  under  his  steady  pressure,  the 
admiral  on  the  25th  decided  to  move  ;  but  the  wind 
was  wrong,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  day 
that  the  ships  could  lift  their  anchors,  and  even 
then  they  were  not  able  to  go  far.  Not  till  the  30th 
did  the  wind  come  fair  out  of  the  north.  That  day 
the    fleet  passed  safely  through  the  Sound,  and 
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anchored  five  miles  away  from  Copenhagen,  but 
still  to  the  north  of  it  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  Nelson 
went,  with  the  admiral  and  several  of  the  senior 
officers,  to  view  the  defences  which  the  Danes  had 
made  ready.  His  plans  had  been  approved,  and 
he  himself  was  to  lead.  Parker  had  wisely  yielded 
him  the  laurels. 

Copenhagen  can  be  approached  by  either  of  two 
channels.  The  more  direct  way  lies  by  the  King's 
Channel,  and  the  Danes,  expecting  the  British  fleet 
to  come  that  way ,  ha  d  prepared  very  strong  defences 
across  it.  At  the  northern  end  was  a  strong  fort, 
called  the  Trekroner  Battery,  built  on  piles  driven 
into  the  bed  of  the  channel.  Stretching  southwards 
of  this  there  had  been  moored  a  line  of  blockships, 
powerful  fighting  ships  whose  masts  had  been  taken 
out  of  them,  with  smaller  floating  batteries  in  the 
gaps  between  them.  To  attack  by  the  King's 
Channel  would  indeed  be,  as  Nelson  said,  to  "  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns,"  and  he  never  did  that  if  he 
could  see  a  way  of  attacking  where  the  defence  was 
weaker.  The  outer  channel,  which  passes  to  the 
east  of  the  shoal  known  as  the  Middle  Ground,  had 
not  been  fortified,  and  an  approach  by  that  channel 
would  have  two  other  great  advantages.  Once  in 
position  at  its  southern  end  the  fleet  would  lie 
between  Copenhagen  and  the  Russians,  and  the 
south  wind,  for  which  it  must  wait  to  carry  it  into 
action,  would  also  help  to  carry  it  out  again  by  the 
King's  Channel  when  the  fight  was  over. 
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Nelson  was  given  twelve  ships -of -the -line  and  a 
division  of  frigates  for  the  task,  and  shifted  his  flag 
into  the  c  Elephant,"  a  seventy-four  which  drew  less 
water  than  the  98-gun ' '  St.  George,"  and  was  therefore 
more  suitable  for  the  shallow  waters  through  which 
the  approach  would  have  to  be  made.  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  was  to  remain  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  channel,  and  give  such  help 
from  that  position  as  the  state  of  the  wind  per- 
mitted, which  on  the  day  of  the  battle  proved  to 
be  nothing.  During  the  nights  of  the  30th  and  31st 
boats  were  out  surveying  the  channel  and  laying 
down  buoys  to  mark  it,  for  the  Danes  had  removed 
their  own.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  April,  Nelson 
himself  went  over  the  ground.  The  wind  was  north, 
and  in  the  afternoon,  when  all  was  ready,  he  came 
with  his  division  through  the  channel,  and  anchored 
south  of  the  Middle  Ground,  about  two  miles  from 
the  end  of  the  Danish  line.  As  the  anchor  dropped 
he  said,  "  I  will  fight  them  the  moment  I  have  a 
fair  wind." 

The  night  before  the  battle  has  been  described 
by  Colonel  Stewart,  an  officer  who  was  on  board  the 
"  Elephant  "  in  command  of  a  body  of  soldiers. 
"  As  soon  as  the  fleet  was  at  anchor,"  he  says,  "  the 
gallant  Nelson  sat  down  to  table  with  a  large  party 
of  his  comrades  in  arms.  He  was  in  the  highest 
spirits,  and  drank  to  a  leading  wind  and  to  the 
success  of  the  ensuing  day.  Captains  Foley,  Hardy, 
Fremantle,  Riou,  Inman,  Admiral  Graves,  his  Lord- 
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ship's  second-in-command,  and  a  few  others  to  whom 
he  was  particularly  attached,  were  of  this  interesting 
party  ;  from  which  every  man  separated  with 
feelings  of  admiration  for  their  great  leader,  and 
with  anxious  impatience  to  follow  him  to  the 
approaching  battle.  The  signal  to  prepare  for  action 
had  been  made  early  in  the  evening.  All  the  captains 
retired  to  their  respective  ships,  Riou  excepted,  who 
with  Lord  Nelson  and  Foley  1  arranged  the  Order 
of  Battle,  and  those  instructions  that  were  to  be 
issued  to  each  ship  on  the  succeeding  day.  These 
three  officers  retired  between  nine  and  ten  to  the 
after-cabin,  and  drew  up  those  orders  that  have  been 
generally  published,  and  which  ought  to  be  referred 
to  as  the  best  proof  of  the  arduous  nature  of  the 
enterprise  in  which  the  fleet  was  about  to  be  engaged. 

"  From  the  previous  fatigue  of  this  day,  and  of 
the  two  preceding,  Lord  Nelson  was  so  much  ex- 
hausted while  dictating  his  instructions,  that  it  was 
recommended  to  him  by  us  all.  and,  indeed,  insisted 
upon  by  his  old  servant,  Allen,  who  assumed  much 
command  on  these  occasions,  that  he  should  go  to 
his  cot.  It  was  placed  on  the  floor,  but  from  it  he 
still  continued  to  dictate.  Captain  Hardy  returned 
about  eleven.  He  had  rowed  as  far  as  the  leading 
ship  of  the  enemy  ;  sounding  round  her,  and  using 
a  pole  when  he  was  apprehensive  of  being  heard. 
He  reported  the  practicability  of  the  Channel,  and 
the  depth  of  water  up  to  the  ships  of  the  enemy's 

1  Foley  was  the  captain  of  the  "  Elephant." 
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line.  Had  we  abided  by  this  report,  in  lieu  of 
confiding  in  our  Masters  and  Pilots,  we  should  have 
acted  better.  The  Orders  were  completed  about 
one  o'clock,  when  half  a  dozen  clerks  in  the  foremost 
cabin  proceeded  to  transcribe  them.  Lord  Nelson's 
impatience  again  showed  itself  ;  for  instead  of 
sleeping  undisturbedly,  as  he  might  have  done,  he 
was  every  lialf  hour  calling  from  his  cot  to  these 
clerks  to  hasten  their  work,  for  that  the  wind  was 
becoming  fair  ;  he  was  constantly  receiving  a  report 
of  this  during  the  night." 

South  of  the  Trekroner 1  the  Danes  had  seven 
blocks  hips,  two  on  the  right  of  the  line,  two  on  the 
left,  and  three  at  intervals  between.  The  gaps 
between  the  blockships  were  filled  by  the  floating 
batteries,  of  which  there  were  eleven.  Nelson's 
orders  were  that  his  leading  ships  should  pass  along 
the  Danish  line,  pouring  in  their  fire  as  they  went, 
until  they  reached  the  third  blockship  from  the 
southern  flank.  Abreast  of  that  the  van  ship  was 
to  take  up  her  position,  anchoring  by  the  stern. 
The  second  and  third  ships  were  to  pass  her,  and 
anchor  ahead  ;  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  were  to 
anchor  astern  and  engage  the  two  blockships  on  the 
flank,  which  would  have  received  already  the 
broadsides  of  the  three  ships  ahead.  The  other 
British  ships  were  to  pass  along  outside  those  already 
engaged,  and  each  one  was  to  anchor  as  it  cleared 
the  headmost  ship  already  in  action. 

1  See  Plan. 
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At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  all  the  captains 
were  summoned  to  the  flagship  by  signal,  and  by 
eight  they  had  all  received  their  orders.  The  wind 
now  came  from  the  southeast.  A  better  wind  for 
that  day's  work  there  could  not  be.  After  some 
trouble  with  the  pilots,  who  at  the  last  moment 
shrank  from  the  risk  of  carrying  the  ships  into  action 
through  the  shoals,  the  fleet  weighed  anchor  at  9.30. 
Unfortunately  some  of  the  ships  were  in  difficulties 
at  once.  The  "  Agamemnon,"  Nelson's  old  ship, 
had  anchored  so  far  to  the  northward  that,  with 
the  wind  from,  the  southeast,  she  could  not  get  round 
the  point  of  the  Middle  Ground,  and  was  not  able 
to  fire  a  shot  during  the  day.  Two  others,  the 
"  Bellona  "  and  the  "  Russell,"  grounded  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Middle  Ground  and  could  not  get 
off.  They  were  able  to  use  their  guns,  but  they  were 
too  far  from  the  Danish  line  to  do  the  work  that  had 
been  expected  of  them.  Of  the  British  fleet,  there- 
fore, only  nine  got  into  close  action  instead  of  twelve, 
and  Nelson's  careful  plans  were  badly  marred.  To 
fill  up  the  line  the  division  of  frigates  was  thrown 
in  under  Captain  Riou,  and  engaged  the  6 '  Trekroner  " 
and  the  blockships  to  the  south  of  it.  Firing  began 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  hours  of  sheer  hard  fighting 
followed,  before  the  Danish  resistance  showed  any 
signs  of  weakening. 

Meanwhile  Parker,  watching  the  battle  through 
his  glass  from  the  deck  of  his  flagship,  four  miles 
away,  began  to  get  anxious  and  fidgetty.    He  could 
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see  that  things  had  not  gone  well,  and  that  the 
fighting  was  close  and  furious,  and  he  had  none  of 
Nelson's  certainty  of  victory.  Having  decided  for 
battle  he  now  wished  that  he  had  not  done  so,  and 
talked  of  making  the  signal  to  break  off  the  action. 
Captain  Otway,  who  commanded  the  "  London," 
begged  him  not  to  do  it,  and  at  last  got  leave  to  go 
on  board  thfe  "  Elephant,"  and  learn  how  things 
were  going.  It  was  understood  that  no  signal  would 
be  made  till  he  returned.  But  the  fidgetty  nervous 
admiral  could  not  wait  so  long,  and  before  Otway 
had  even  reached  Nelson  he  changed  his  mind  again, 
and  about  one  o'clock  he  made  the  signal.  If  any 
other  man  than  Nelson  had  received  it,  the  battle 
must  have  ended  in  a  ruinous  defeat  for  England. 
Ships,  which  had  been  heavily  engaged  for  hours, 
could  never  have  escaped  past  the  unbeaten  Danish 
line  into  the  King's  Channel. 

Colonel  Stewart  has  described  what  passed  when 
the  signal  was  seen.  The  battle  was  then  raging 
at  its  hottest,  and  victory  still  hung  in  the  balance  ; 
for  the  Danes  were  fighting  with  all  their  traditional 
courage,  and  they  were  proving  themselves  very 
much  better  gunners  than  Nelson  had  expected. 
They  had  the  advantage  also  of  being  able  to  re- 
inforce their  crews  from  the  shore  with  fresh  men, 
to  make  good  their  losses.  Colonel  Stewart  was 
standing  by  Nelson  when  "  A  shot  through  the  main- 
mast knocked  a  few  splinters  about  us.  He  observed 
to  me,  with  a  smile,  'It  is  warm  work,  and  this 
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day  may  be  the  last  to  any  of  us  at  a  moment '  ; 
and  then,  stopping  short  at  the  gangway,  he  used 
an  expression  never  to  be  erased  from  my  memory 
and  said  with  emotion  '  but  mark  you,  I  would  not 
be  elsewhere  for  thousands.' 

"  When  the  signal,  No.  39,  was  made,  the  Signal 
Lieutenant  reported  it  to  him.  He  continued  his 
walk,  and  did  not  appear  to  take  notice  of  it.  The 
lieutenant  meeting  his  Lordship  at  the  next  turn 
asked,  '  whether  he  should  repeat  it  ?  '  Lord 
Nelson  answered,  '  No,  acknowledge  it.' 1  On  the 
officer  returning  to  the  poop,  his  Lordship  called 
after  him,  '  Is  No.  16  [For  Close  Action]  still  hoisted  ?  ' 
The  lieutenant  answering  in  the  affirmative,  Lord 
Nelson  said,  6  Mind  you  keep  it  so.'  He  now  walked 
the  deck  considerably  agitated,  which  was  always 
known  by  his  moving  the  stump  of  his  right  arm. 
After  a  turn  or  two,  he  said  to  me,  in  a  quick  manner, 
'  Do  you  know  what's  shown  on  board  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, No.  39  ?  '  On  asking  him  what 
that  meant,  he  answered,  '  Why,  to  leave  off  action.' 
*  Leave  off  action  !  '  he  repeated,  and  then  added, 
with  a  shrug,  6  Now  damn  me  if  I  do.'  He  also 
observed,  I  believe,  to  Captain  Foley,  6  You  know, 
Foley,  I  have  only  one  eye — I  have  a  right  to  be 
blind  sometimes  ;  '  and  then  with  an  archness 
peculiar  to  his  character,  putting  the  glass  to  his 

1  "  To  acknowledge  a  signal  is  simply  to  hoist  a  flag,  showing  that 
it  has  been  seen  and  understood.    To  repeat  is  to  hoist  the  signal 
yourself,  thus  transmitting  it  as  an  order  to  those  concerned." 
h.s.p.  O 
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blind  eye,  he  exclaimed,  '  I  really  do  not  see  the 
signal.'  This  remarkable  signal  was,  therefore,  only 
acknowledged  on  board  the  6  Elephant/  not  re- 
peated. Admiral  Graves  did  the  latter,  not  being 
able  to  distinguish  the  '  Elephant's  '  conduct  : 
either  by  a  fortunate  accident,  or  intentionally,  No. 
16  was  not  displaced. 

"  The  squadron  of  frigates  obeyed  the  signal,  and 
hauled  off.  That  brave  officer,  Captain  Riou,  was 
killed  by  a  raking  shot,  when  the  c  Amazon  '  showed 
her  stern  to  the  6  Trekroner.'  He  was  sitting  on 
a  gun,  was  encouraging  his  men,  and  had  been 
wounded  in  the  head  by  a  splinter.  He  had  ex- 
pressed himself  grieved  at  being  thus  obliged  to 
retreat,  and  nobly  observed,  6  What  will  Nelson 
think  of  us  ?  '  His  clerk  was  killed  by  his  side  ; 
and  by  another  shot,  several  of  the  marines,  while 
hauling  on  the  mainbrace,  shared  the  same  fate. 
Riou  then  exclaimed,  '  Come  then,  my  boys,  let  us 
all  die  together  !  '  The  words  were  scarcely  uttered, 
when  the  fatal  shot  severed  him  in  two.  Thus,  and 
in  an  instant,  was  the  British  service  deprived  of 
one  of  its  greatest  ornaments,  and  society  of  a 
character  of  singular  worth,  resembling  the  heroes 
of  romance." 

The  death  of  poor  Riou  and  his  men  was  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  admiral's  ill-timed  and  most 
mischievous  signal.  Fortunately  none  of  the  ships- 
of-the-line  moved.  If  a  single  ship  had  given  way, 
all  would  have  been  lost.    The  fight  continued,  and 
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gradually  the  British  gained  the  upper  hand.  The 
Danish  flag-ship  had  taken  fire  as  early  as  11.30, 
but  she  fought  on  till,  with  270  killed  and  wounded 
out  of  336  on  board,  she  was  driven  out  of  the  line 
in  flames  and  grounded  near  the  "  Trekroner/' 
where  she  blew  up  after  the  battle  was  over.  Another 
ship  had  been  carried  out  of  the  line  owing  to  the 
cutting  of  her  cables  ;  and  all  had  suffered  heavily. 
On  some  ships  the  colours  had  been  shot  away 
repeatedly,  and  at  last  nobody  on  board  had  time 
to  raise  them  again.  The  British,  fancying  that 
they  had  surrendered,  sent  boats  to  take  possession, 
but  they  were  fired  on  by  the  crews.  Other  ships, 
after  fighting  till  they  could  fight  no  more,  had 
struck  their  colours,  but  it  was  impossible  to  take 
possession  of  them,  because  the  "  Trekroner  "  and 
other  Danish  batteries  continued  to  fire  over  and 
through  them  at  the  British  line.  At  last  Nelson 
sent  a  message  ashore  to  the  Crown  Prince,  who 
was  in  command,  under  a  flag  of  truce.  The  message 
was  as  follows  : 

"  To  the  Brothers  of  Englishmen,  the  Danes. 

Lord  Nelson  has  directions  to  spare  Denmark, 
when  no  longer  resisting  ;  but  if  the  firing  is  con- 
tinued on  the  part  of  Denmark,  Lord  Nelson  will  be 
obliged  to  set  on  fire  all  the  floating  batteries  he  has 
taken  without  having  the  power  of  saving  the  brave 
Danes  who  have  defended  them. 

"  Nelson  and  Bronte." 

H.S.P.  o2 
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The  letter,  which  was  written  by  his  own  hand, 
had  been  put  into  an  envelope,  and  his  secretary 
was  about  to  seal  it  with  a  wafer,  when  Nelson 
stopped  him,  and  sent  for  a  taper  and  wax.  The 
man  who  was  sent  for  them  was  killed.  When 
Nelson  was  told  he  directed  another  messenger  to 
be  sent,  and  waited  until  the  wax  came.  Then  he 
carefully  melted  it,  and  stamped  it  with  the  seal 
that  bore  his  coat-of-arms.  Colonel  Stewart,  puzzled 
by  his  behaviour,  asked  "  Why  under  so  hot  a 
fire,  and  after  so  lamentable  an  accident,  you 
attached  so  much  importance  to  a  circumstance 
apparently  so  trifling  ?  "  Nelson  at  once  explained, 
"  Had  I  made  use  of  the  wafer,  it  would  still  have 
been  wet  when  presented  to  the  Crown  Prince  ;  he 
would  have  inferred  that  the  letter  was  sent  off  in 
a  hurry,  and  that  we  had  some  very  pressing  reasons 
for  being  in  a  hurry.    The  wax  told  no  tales." 

The  Crown  Prince  was  not  quite  certain  that 
Nelson's  reason  for  writing  was  really  what  he  said 
it  was.  He  thought  that  the  letter  might  be  a  trick 
to  gain  time  to  remove  his  battered  ships,  and  he 
sent  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  "  to  ask  the  particular 
object  of  sending  the  flag  of  truce."  Nelson's 
answer  was  as  follows  : 

"  Lord  Nelson's  object  in  sending  on  shore  a  flag 
of  truce  is  humanity;  he,  therefore,  consents  that 
hostilities  shall  cease  till  Lord  Nelson  can  take  his 
prisoners  out  of  the  prizes,  and  he  consents  to  land  all 
the  wounded  Danes  and  to  burn  or  remove  his  prizes." 
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But  before  this  letter  had  reached  the  Crown 
Prince,  he  had  ordered  the  batteries  to  cease  firing, 
and  the  battle  was  over.  Flags  of  truce  were  hoisted, 
and  a  Danish  officer  was  sent  to  the  "  London," 
four  miles  away,  to  discuss  the  terms  with  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Meanwhile  Nelson  secured  his 
prizes  and  prisoners,  and  got  his  ships  away.  Many 
of  them  had  been  badly  knocked  about,  and  were 
in  no  condition  to  renew  the  fight.  Though  thirteen 
out  of  the  eighteen  blockships  and  floating  batteries 
south  of  the  Trekroner  had  been  sunk  or  captured, 
that  powerful  fort  had  not  been  silenced,  and  if  the 
Danes  were  to  put  an  end  to  the  truce  its  guns 
might  make  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  ships 
impossible.  It  was  difficult  enough  to  get  them  away 
when  those  guns  were  silent.  Several  went  aground 
on  the  shoals,  and  it  was  some  hours  before  they 
could  be  got  off.  There  were  those  who  thought 
and  said  that  Nelson's  letters  to  the  Crown  Prince 
were  written  because  he  could  fight  no  longer,  and 
knew  that,  unless  he  could  remove  his  ships,  he 
would  probably  lose  some  of  them  ;  but  the  Danes 
themselves  knew  that  it  was  not  so.  The  battle 
was  won.  Further  resistance  was  useless.  He  had 
written,  as  he  said,  in  order  that  the  lives  of  the 
brave  Danes,  "  the  brothers  of  Englishmen,"  on 
board  the  beaten  ships,  might  not  be  idly  thrown 
awray.  His  chivalrous  manner  and  generous  words 
charmed  away  all  soreness  at  defeat.  He  behaved 
as  a  brother,  and  the  Danes  were  quick  to  receive 
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him  as  one.  The  day  after  the  battle  he  landed 
and  met  the  Grown  Prince,  and  at  a  luncheon  party 
that  followed  he  won  all  hearts  by  the  frankness 
and  generosity  with  which  he  praised  them.  He 
said  most  truly  that  of  all  his  many  fights  this  had 
been  the  fiercest.  "  The  French,"  he  told  his  hosts, 
"  fought  bravely  ;  but  they  could  not  have  stood 
for  one  hour  the  fight  which  the  Danes  had  sup- 
ported for  four."  He  asked  to  be  introduced  to  a 
young  officer,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  who  had  com- 
manded a  floating  battery,  which  he  had  brought 
under  the  very  stern  of  the  "  Elephant  "  herself, 
and  had  fought  with  the  most  determined  gallantry, 
till  he  stood  knee  deep  among  the  dead.  When  the 
boy  was  brought  up  he  heaped  warm  praise  upon 
him,  and,  turning  to  the  Crown  Prince,  said  that 
for  his  splendid  courage  he  deserved  to  be  made  an 
admiral.  The  Crown  Prince  replied,  with  a  happy 
compliment  to  his  officers,  "  If,  my  lord,  I  were  to 
make  all  my  brave  officers  admirals,  I  should  have 
no  captains  or  lieutenants  in  my  service." 

Parker  wisely  left  Nelson  to  arrange  with  the 
Danes  the  terms  of  the  truce,  and  they  were  agreed 
upon  without  serious  difficulty.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  time  to  deal  with  the  Russians.  The  Danes 
had  no  great  love  for  their  allies,  and  consented  to 
an  armistice  of  fourteen  weeks,  during  which  they 
were  to  do  nothing  to  restore  their  defences.  There 
was  a  moment  during  the  negotiations  when  the 
Danish  officers  tried  for  easier  terms,  and  one  of  them 
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hinted  that  if  they  were  pressed  they  would  fight 
again.  He  had  spoken  in  French,  and  Nelson 
understood  him,  though  he  did  not  know  the  language 
well  enough  to  speak  it.  He  turned  instantly  to 
one  of  his  party  and  said,  "  Tell  him  we  are  ready 
at  a  moment — ready  to  bombard  this  very  night." 
And  as  he  walked  afterwards  through  the  palace 
to  the  prince's  dining-room,  he  said  with  grim 
pleasantry  to  the  officer  at  his  side,  "  Though  I 
have  only  one  eye,  I  can  see  that  all  this  will  burn 
well."  There  was  no  touch  of  weakness  in  his 
generosity.  He  knew  what  England  needed,  and 
he  would  not  agree  to  accept  anything  that  fell 
short  of  that. 

Fortunately  it  was  not  necessary  to  fight  Russia. 
The  Tsar  Paul,  who  hated  England,  was  murdered. 
His  successor,  Alexander  I.,  was  disposed  to  be 
friendly,  and  terms  satisfactory  to  the  British 
Government  were  finally  arranged.  Sir  Hyde  Parkei- 
had  been  recalled,  and  the  strength  of  the  fleet 
under  Nelson,  and  his  wise  and  tactful  dealing,  won 
a  bloodless  victory. 


APPENDIX  I 


THE  PKESSGANG 

(From  Captain  Marryatt's  Peter  Simple,  Chapter  X.) 

We  were  reported  ready  for  sea,  and  the  Admiralty  was 
anxious  that  we  should  proceed.  The  only  obstacle  to  our 
sailing  was,  that  we  had  not  yet  completed  our  complement 
of  men.  The  captain  applied  to  the  port-admiral,  and 
obtained  permission  to  send  parties  on  shore  to  impress 
seamen.  The  second  and  third  lieutenants,  and  the  oldest 
midshipman,  were  despatched  on  shore  every  night,  with 
some  of  the  most  trustworthy  men,  and  generally  brought 
on  board  in  the  morning  about  half  a  dozen  men,  whom 
they  had  picked  up  in  the  different  ale-houses,  or  grog- 
shops, as  the  sailors  call  them.  Some  of  them  were 
retained,  but  most  of  them  were  sent  on  shore  as  unservice- 
able ;  for  it  is  the  custom,  when  a  man  either  enters  or  is 
impressed,  to  send  him  down  to  the  surgeon  in  the  cockpit, 
where  he  is  stripped  and  examined  all  over,  to  see  if  he  be 
sound  and  fit  for  his  majesty's  service ;  and  if  not,  he  is 
sent  on  shore  again.  Impressing  appeared  to  be  rather 
serious  work,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  accounts 
which  I  heard,  and  from  the  way  in  which  our  sailors,  who 
were  employed  on  the  service,  were  occasionally  beaten  and 
wounded  ;  the  seamen  who  were  impressed  appearing  to 
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fight  as  hard  not  to  be  forced  into  the  service,  as  they  did 
for  the  honour  of  tne  country,  after  they  were  fairly 
embarked  in  it.  I  had  a  great  wish  to  be  one  of  the  party 
before  the  ship  sailed,  and  asked  O'Brien,  who  was  very 
kind  to  me  in  general,  and  allowed  nobody  to  thrash  me 
but  himself,  if  he  would  take  me  with  him,  which  he  did  on 
the  night  after  I  had  made  the  request.  I  put  on  my  dirk, 
that  they  might  know  I  was  an  officer,  as  well  as  for  my 
protection.  About  dusk  we  rowed  on  shore,  and  landed  on 
the  Gosport  side  :  the  men  were  all  armed  with  cutlasses, 
and  wore  pea  jackets,  which  are  very  short  great-coats 
made  of  what  they  call  Flushing.  We  did  not  stop  to  look 
at  any  of  the  grog-shops  in  the  town,  as  it  was  too  early, 
but  walked  out  about  three  miles  in  the  suburbs,  and  went 
to  a  house,  the  door  of  which  was  locked,  but  we  forced  it 
open  in  a  minute,  and  hastened  to  enter  the  passage,  where 
we  found  the  landlady  standing  to  defend  the  entrance. 
The  passage  was  long  and  narrow,  and  she  was  a  very  tall 
corpulent  woman,  so  that  her  body  nearly  filled  it  up,  and 
in  her  hands  she  held  a  long  spit  pointed  at  us,  with  which 
she  kept  us  at  bay.  The  officers,  who  were  the  foremost, 
did  not  like  to  attack  a  woman,  and  she  made  such  drives 
at  them  with  her  spit,  that  had  they  not  retreated,  some  of 
them  would  soon  have  been  ready  for  roasting.  The  sailors 
laughed  and  stood  outside,  leaving  the  officers  to  settle  the 
business  how  they  could.  At  last,  the  landlady  called  out 
to  her  husband,  "Be  they  all  out,  Jem?"  "Yes,"  replied 
the  husband,  "they  be  all  safe  gone."  "Well,  then,"  replied 
she,  "  I'll  soon  have  all  these  gone  too  ; "  and  with  these 
words  she  made  such  a  rush  forward  upon  us  with  her  spit, 
that  had  we  not  fallen  back  and  tumbled  one  over  another, 
she  certainly  would   have  run   it   through   the  second 
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lieutenant,  who  commanded  the  party.  The  passage  was 
cleared  in  an  instant,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  all  in  the 
street  she  bolted*  us  out :  so  there  we  were,  three  officers 
and  fifteen  armed  men,  fairly  beat  off  by  a  fat  old  woman  ; 
the  sailors  who  had  been  drinking  in  the  house  having 
made  their  escape  to  some  other  place.  But  I  do  not  well 
see  how  it  could  be  otherwise ;  either  we  must  have  killed 
or  wounded  the  woman,  or  she  would  have  run  us  through, 
she  was  so  resolute.  Had  her  husband  been  in  the  passage, 
he  would  have  been  settled  in  a  very  short  time  ;  but  what 
can  you  do  with  a  woman  who  fights  like  a  devil,  and  yet 
claims  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  softer  sex  %  We 
all  walked  away,  looking  very  foolish;  and  O'Brien 
observed  that  the  next  time  he  called  at  that  house  he 
would  weather  the  old  cat.  for  he  would  take  her  ladyship 
in  the  rear. 

We  then  called  at  other  houses,  where  we  picked  up  one 
or  two  men,  but  most  of  them  escaped,  by  getting  out  at 
the  windows  or  the  back  doors,  as  we  entered  the  front. 
Near  there  was  a  grog-shop  which  was  a  very  favourite 
rendezvous  of  the  seamen  belonging  to  the  merchant  vessels, 
and  to  which  they  were  accustomed  to  retreat  when  they 
heard  that  the  pressgangs  were  out.  Our  officers  were 
aware  of  this,  and  were  therefore  indifferent  to  the  escape 
of  the  men,  as  they  knew  they  would  all  go  to  that  place, 
and  confide  in  their  numbers  for  beating  us  off.  As  it  was 
then  one  o'clock,  they  thought  it  time  to  go  there ;  we 
proceeded  without  any  noise,  but  they  had  people  on  the 
look-out,  and  as  soon  as  we  turned  the  corner  of  the  lane 
the  alarm  was  given.  I  was  afraid  that  they  would  all  run 
away,  and  that  we  should  lose  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  mustered  very  strong  on  that  night,  and  had  resolved 
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to  "give  fight."  The  men  remained  in  the  house,  but  an 
advanced  guard  of  about  thirty  of  their  wives  saluted  us 
with  a  shower  of  stones  and  mud.  Some  of  our  sailors  were 
hurt,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  mind  what  the  women  did. 
They  rushed  on,  and  then  they  were  attacked  by  the  women 
with  their  fists  and  nails.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  sailors 
only  laughed,  pushing  the  women  on  one  side,  and  saying, 
"  Be  quiet,  Poll ;  "—"Don't  be  foolish,  Molly  ;  "— "  Out  of 
the  way,  Sukey ;  we  a'n't  come  to  take  away  your  fancy 
man ; "  with  many  expressions  of  that  sort,  although  the 
blood  trickled  down  many  of  their  faces,  from  the  way  in 
which  they  had  been  clawed.  Thus  we  attempted  to  force 
our  way  through  them,  but  I  had  a  very  narrow  escape 
even  in  this  instance.  A  woman  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and 
pulled  me  towards  her;  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  the 
quarter-masters  I  should  have  been  separated  from  my 
party ;  but,  just  as  they  dragged  me  away,  she  caught  hold 
of  me  by  the  leg,  and  stopped  them.  "Clap  on  here,  Peg," 
cried  the  woman  to  another,  "and  let's  have  this  little 
midshipmite ;  I  wants  a  baby  to  dry  nurse."  Two  more 
women  came  to  her  assistance,  catching  hold  of  my  other 
arm,  and  they  would  have  dragged  me  out  of  the  grasp  of 
the  quarter-master,  had  he  not  called  out  for  more  help  on 
his  side,  upon  which  two  of  the  seamen  laid  hold  of  my 
other  leg,  and  there  was  such  a  tussle  (all  at  my  expense), 
such  pulling  and  hauling ;  sometimes  the  women  gained  an 
inch  or  two  of  me,  then  the  sailors  got  it  back  again.  At 
one  moment  I  thought  it  was  all  over  with  me,  and  in  the 
next  I  was  with  my  own  men.  "  Pull  devil ;  pull  baker  !  " 
cried  the  women,  and  then  they  laughed,  although  I  did 
not,  I  can  assure  you,  for  I  really  think  that  I  was  pulled 
out  an  inch  taller,  and  my  knees  and  shoulders  pained  me 
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very  much  indeed.  At  last  the  women  laughed  so  much 
that  they  could  not  hold  on,  so  I  was  dragged  into  the 
middle  of  our  own  sailors,  where  I  took  care  to  remain  ; 
and,  after  a  little  more  squeezing  and  fighting,  was  carried 
by  the  crowd  into  the  house.  The  seamen  of  the  merchant 
ships  had  armed  themselves  with  bludgeons  and  other 
weapons,  and  had  taken  a  position  on  the  tables.  They 
were  more  than  two  to  one  against  us,  and  there  was  a 
dreadful  fight,  as  their  resistance  was  very  desperate.  Our 
sailors  were  obliged  to  use  their  cutlasses,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  I  was  quite  bewildered  with  the  shouting  and 
swearing,  pushing  and  scuffling,  collaring  and  fighting, 
together  with  the  dust  raised  up,  which  not  only  blinded, 
but  nearly  choked  me.  By  the  time  that  my  breath  was 
nearly  squeezed  out  of  my  body,  our  sailors  got  the  best  of 
it,  which  the  landlady  and  women  of  the  house  perceiving, 
they  put  out  all  the  lights,  so  that  I  could  not  tell  where  I 
was ;  but  our  sailors  had  every  one  seized  his  man,  and 
contrived  to  haul  him  out  of  the  street  door,  where  they 
were  collected  together  and  secured. 
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A  CHASE 

The  middy  on  the  "  Phoenix,"  who  was  furnished  with  "  the 
pair  of  not  unseemly  dimples/'  was  only  sixteen  years  old, 
but  boys  much  younger  went  to  sea.  The  letter  which 
follows  was  written  by  a  little  boy  of  twelve  who  was 
serving  on  board  the  frigate  "  L'Aimable  "  as  a  volunteer, 
awaiting  appointment  as  midshipman.  She  was  sailing  in 
charge  of  a  convoy  of  merchant  ships  which  it  was  her 
business  to  protect  from  any  of  the.  enemy's  cruisers  that 
were  about  in  search  of  prizes.  Unfortunately  she  fell  in 
with  that  Eochefort  squadron  that  Villeneuve  had  vainly 
sent  the  "  Didon  "  to  recall.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  of 
course,  but  to  run  away.  A  single  frigate  could  not  stand 
up  to  a  fleet.  After  a  severe  chase  she  managed  to  escape, 
but  most  of  the  convoy  was  lost.  The  "Agamemnon," 
whom  "  L'Aimable "  at  first  took  for  an  enemy,  was  the 
famous  sixty-four  that  Nelson  had  commanded  for  several 
years  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  she  was  now  on  her 
way  out  from  England  to  join  his  fleet  off  Cadiz,  and  take 
part  in  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  a  few  days  later. 

The  little  boy's  letter  was  written  six  days  before  the 
great  battle  was  fought.  He,  however,  was  to  see  nothing 
of  it,  for  by  that  time  he  was  well  on  his  way  to  Malta. 
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"  H.M.  Ship  L'Aimable, 
"October  15th  1805 

"  Dear  Mother, 

"  I  hope  you  are  all  well  at  home  and  I  am  sure 
will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  me,  but  you  were  very  near 
losing  me  the  10th  of  this  month,  for  we  were  chaced  by 
the  French  Squadron  and  were  very  near  being  come  up 
with,  but  we  cut  away  two  of  our  boats  and  one  anchor  and 
hove  two  or  three  hundred  shot  overboard.  There  were 
nine  in  number,  we  saw  them  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  we  tacked  ship  and  went  after  them,  but  we 
soon  found  them  out  to  be  the  wrong  sort.  H.M.  Ship 
Agamemnon  was  chaced  the  day  before  from  four  o'clock, 
and  was  within  Pistol  shot  of  them,  she  discovered  six  line 
of  battle  ships  and  one  three  decked  ship.  We  thought 
her  to  be  a  french  ship,  she  was  so  far  to  windward  that 
had  she  been  a  french  ship  we  could  not  have  escaped  her. 
She  began  to  fire  a  great  number  of  guns  when  we  first  saw 
the  squadron,  to  alarm  us  and  our  convoy.  We  made 
signal  to  our  convoy  that  an  Enemy  was  in  sight.  They 
all  bore  up  for  our  Convoy  but  one  74  which  chaced  us  and 
came  up  with  us  very  fast.  We  were  so  deep  we  could  not 
sail  until  we  staved  9  butts  of  water  and  pumped  it  out, 
and  cut  the  boats  adrift.  Besides  all,  there  was  a  very 
heavy  squall  came,  and  we  had  all  sails  set  [and]  were  very 
near  going  down.  She  laid  down  on  her  beam  ends  for 
several  minutes.  We  are  all  jolly  and  hearty  thank  God, 
but  I  believe  the  convoy  are  taken,  though  we  saved  our- 
selves. We  was  obliged  to  run  for  it.  We  depended  on 
our  sailing,  she  is  a  famous  ship  for  sailing,  not  many  ships 
can  come  up  with  her.  We  have  had  a  gale  of  wind  that 
Blew  hard  enough  only  to  permit  us  to  carry  two  topsails 
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close  reefed,  and  a  terrible  heavy  sea  on.  I  have  not  been 
sick  but  one  day  that  I  dined  in  the  Gun-room  where  She 
rolled  about  very  much.  Captain  Bouverie  would  have  run 
the  ship  on  shore  if  the  Agamemnon  had  come  within  gun- 
shot of  us,  not  knowing  what  she  was,  as  we  were  close 
by  Cape  Finista.  The  Land  was  in  sight,  but  we  found 
out  the  Agamemnon  by  private  signals.  She  made  a 
private  signal  to  us,  and  we  answered  it,  she  hoisted  her 
number  and  we  showed  our  number,  and  she  hoisted  the 
signal  that  she  had  some  news  of  very  great  importance  to 
communicate.  So  you  see  Ships  at  sea  can  talk  to  one 
another  a  great  way  off.  She  would  have  sent  us  to 
England  had  we  not  sent  a  store-ship  we  had  with  us.  We 
joined  Lord  Nelson  on  the  13th,  and  we  are  now  going  to 
Malta  with  150  casks  of  Dollars  each  containing  5000. 
That  is  a  good  sum  for  the  Soldiers  at  Malta;  another 
frigate  is  going  with  us  with  as  many  Dollars  on  board.  It 
is  beautiful  to  see  Lord  Nelson's  Fleet.  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  give  you  more  account  of  them  when  I  have  been 
longer  with  them.  How  are  the  rabbits  and  Ponto  and 
Scug  ?  Give  my  love  to  .  .  .  and  all  my  Friends.  I  am 
able  to  stand  a  Sailor's  life,  and  I  hope  to  conduct  myself 
as  an  Officer  in  the  British  Navy.  Do  not  fret  about  me, 
for  if  you  cared  no  more  for  the  french  than  I,  you  would 
care  very  little  about  them.  Give  my  love  to  my  Father 
Brothers  and  Sisters.    Success  to  William  and  his  rabbits. 

Dear  Mother  I  remain 

Your  ever  affectionate  Son 

Charles." 
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THE  GALLANT  DEFENCE  OF  THE  "  WINDSOR 
CASTLE" 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  the  captain  of  a  mail 
boat  to  the  admiral  commanding  in  the  West  Indies,  to 
report  the  gallant  action  in  which  he  Had  beaten  and 
captured  a  French  privateer  which  had  attacked  him. 

"  *  Windsor  Castle'  Packet 
Carlisle  Bay 
October  3rd  1807 

"Sir 

Having  on  my  passage  from  England  in  the 
'  Windsor  Castle  '  packet,  with  the  mails  for  the  Barbadoes 
and  the  Leeward  Islands,  been  attacked  by  a  French 
privateer  within  the  limits  of  your  station,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  acquainting  you  that  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  capture  her  after  a  severe  action,  and  arrived  with  her 
safe  in  this  Bay. 

She  was  seen  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  October,  in  lat. 
13°  53'  N.  and  long.  58°  1'  W.,  and  about  half -past  eight 
made  all  sail  in  chase  of  the  packet,  when  every  exertion 
was  made  to  get  away  from  her ;  but  finding  it  impossible, 
preparations  were  made  to  make  the  best  resistance  we 
could  and  arrangements  to  sink  the  mails  if  necessary. 
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At  noon  the  schooner  got  within  gunshot,  hoisted  French 
colours,  and  began  her  fire,  which  was  returned  from  our 
stern-chase  guns  :  this  was  continued  till  she  came  near, 
when  we  were  hailed  in  very  opprobrious  terms,  and  desired 
to  strike  our  colours.  In  refusing  to  do  so,  she  ran  along- 
side, grappled  the  packet,  and  attempted  to  board,  which 
we  repulsed  by  the  pikes  with  the  loss  of  eight  or  ten  men 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  when  the  schooner  attempted  to 
get  clear  by  cutting  the  grapplings,  but  the  main-yard  being 
locked  in  her  rigging,  she  was  prevented.  Great  exertions 
were  continued  on  both  sides,  and  I  had  occasion  to  station 
a  part  of  the  crew  in  charge  of  the  mails  to  shift  them  as 
circumstances  required,  or  to  cut  them  away  in  case  of 
failure. 

About  three  we  got  one  of  our  6-pounder  carronades  to 
bear  upon  the  schooner,  loaded  with  double  grape,  canister, 
and  100  musket-balls,  which  was  fired  at  the  moment  that 
the  enemy  was  making  a  second  desperate  attempt  to 
board,  and  killed  and  wounded  a  very  great  number.  Soon 
after  this  I  embraced  the  opportunity  in  turn  with  five 
men,  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from  his  quarters, 
and  about  four  o'clock  the  schooner  was  completely  in  our 
possession.  She  is  named  the  "  Jeune  Richard,"  mounting 
six  6-pounders  and  one  long  18-pounder,  having  on  board 
at  the  commencement  of  the  action  ninety-two  men,  of 
whom  twenty-one  were  found  dead  on  the  decks  and  thirty- 
three  wounded.  From  the  very  superior  number  of  the 
enemy  still  remaining,  it  was  necessary  to  use  every  pre- 
caution in  securing  the  prisoners.  I  was  obliged  to  order 
them  up  from  below,  one  by  one,  and  place  them  in  our 
own  irons  as  they  came,  as  three  of  our  little  crew  were 
killed  and  ten  severely  wounded ;  the  mizzen-mast  and 
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main-yard  carried  away,  and  the  rigging,  fore  and  aft,  much 
damaged.  It  is  my  duty  to  mention  to  you,  sir,  that  the 
crew  of  the  packet,  amounting  at  first  to  only  twenty-eight 
men  and  boys,  supported  me  with  the  greatest  gallantry 
during  the  whole  of  this  arduous  contest. 

I  have  the  honour,  etc. 

W.  Kogers." 
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